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PREFACE 

This bcx>k forms part of a thesis that I sub¬ 
mitted over ten years ago to the University of 
London for my Doctorate in Philosophy, To 
Dfk L. D. Barnett^ under whom 1 worked in 
London and whose unfailmg kindness to me 
I can never forget * 1 owe a great debt of grati¬ 
tude, Withoui his active and sympathetic 
direction I my thesis could not have taken pro¬ 
per shape; I have^ ihercfore, great pleasure In 
thanking him mc>st sincerely for ail that he has 
done me. 

The dates of many of the \'ira,4aiva writers 
referred to in the book have not yet been final¬ 
ly fixed. I have tematively given the d<itcs 
assigned by the late Rat» Bahadur R* 
Narasimhacharya in his Karnatakii Kavi carite. 

My thanks are especially due to Professor 

R. D- Ranade of the Allahabad University for 
his kindness in acceding (O my request for a 
Foreword to my btxjk. 

My ihanks are also due to Profeswr 

S, Sp Basawanal and Dr. R, R, Srinivasa 
Iyengar for the help they rendered to me in 
preparing the hcx>k for the press; to Mr- V* B. 
Haibhavi for his encouragernem to me while 
the book was in progress; to the Literary 
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Committee of the L. E. Association, Dharwar, 
for agreeing to publish the book} and to the 
Manager, Basel Mission Press, Mangalore, 
for bringing out this book with care and taste. 


Lin^raj 

3rd Ociobcf 1941. 


S. C. Nandimati^ 
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FOREWORD 


I have great pleasure in contributing a 
Foreword to this able monograph on Vira- 
iaivism from the pen of my j'Oung friendj 
Dr, S. C. Xantlimath, Ph.D.p Principal p 
Lingaraj CoJlcge^ Belgaum* The present work 
constitutes the main part of the thesis which 
Dr* Nandimath presented for the Ph*D, of 
the London University. He worked under 
Dr. Barnett who was the internal examiner for 
the thcsisp while Ur* Thomas was the external 
examincr.^ Now^ those w'ho have worked with 
Dr. Thomas as examiners of Doctorate theses 
know that it w'as not easily pr^ssible to get the 
^tamp of approbation from a deep and learned 
scholar like himp I highly compliment Dfp 
N andimathji not merely for having pleased his 
Ph.D* examinerSp but for having also contri¬ 
buted a new' work on the subject of VTra^aivisin 
so as to give to that system of thought a dignity 
and a place which it deser\'es in the entire 
scheme of Indian thought* 

Dn Nandimath has various qualifications 
for that task. He is a Sanskriiist at bottom^ 
Having go: Ins M*A. degree in tiiat subject 
from the Bombay University, he has worked 
for a number of years as professor of that 
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subject. He is also a deep Canarese schalaff 
whicli fact might easily he seen from the varied 
references to Canarese originals which he has 
made in his work, as well as from the fact 
(hat his erudition in the .subiect has been 
rewarded by the Government of Bombay who 
have made him the Chairman of the Canarese 
Research Board they have set up at Dharwar. 
From Dr. Bartiett, Dr, Nandimath has also 
learnt the principles of antiquarian research 
wliich he is now applying to the province of 
his own language, literature and history. Above 
all. he belongs to the highest status of the 
Lingayat community, as his namt* would indi¬ 
cate, and he lias still compassion, fellow-feeling 
and sympathy for the poor and the low. This 
was, in fact, what Basaweshwrar Utught, and we 
are glad that we are having examples like 
Dr. N'andimath who carry on the tradition of 
the original teachings. 

It was to me also a matter of very pleasant 
.surprise that, unlike the run of ordinary 
Sanskrilists. Dr. Nandimath should have had 
such a k«ten philosophical imderstanding. His 
mind is not fixed upon the interpretation of 
texts, bnt on a construction of his thoughts 
and beliefs into a synoptic whole. His critical 
powers are seen especially in the comparison 
and contrast which he institutes between the 
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Vira&iiva philosophy on the one hand and the 
Saivasiddhanta, the Trika phMosophv’. the 
Viii^tadvaita, SaktiA'iiijs^advaita, and the 
Adyaita on the other. His chapter on the 
“Pilgrim’s Prepress” is an interesting monu- 
nicnt of the a-spirations which a true VirasaJva 
must cherish in his heart. The sabbath of 
man s experience consists in his uniwn with 
God—what has been termed Aitvo; and this 
has to be reached through a number of lower 
rungs On the ladder. According to VTrasaiva 
philosophy, the world is neither ultimately real 
nor ukimatelj^ unreal. It looks real at the 
start but becomes unreal at the emi. 

The tracHings of Vira^iva philosophy are, 
as Dr, Nandtmath points out, more particularly 
moral and spiritual in nature, though one 
can’t deny to them u certain metaphysical 
background as well- Thus, for example^ the 
teaching of Cennabasava on the cosmological 
head has a close resemblance to a scheme of 
the Mahdbharaia, a very interesting point which 
Dr. Nandimalh brings out in his work along 
with his discussion of other cosmological 
theories in Virasaiva philosophyn His inter¬ 
pretation of Maya also desert'es our attention. 
It is highly interesting to see how \’fra- 
bhadradeva understands .Maya, not as an ulti- 
tnate unreality or illusion, bin a veritable 
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compkx cUher of the six passions such as 
Kama* KrtxJhnand the ic&ij or the six changes 
such as and so on, or else 

the six waves of appetitive experience such as 
hunger^ thirst, old age and so forth, or dse as a 
complex of vanities like name* family* race 
and creed, or finally even as the complex of 
psycho-metaphysical sheaths such as the 
physical, the astral* the memaf, the intellective 
and the beatifiCp To us the problem of x^arious 
Lingss is absolutely on a par with the problem 
of the scMralled sheaths of ibe soul in the 
Upani^ds to which Dr- Nandimath maki^s 
reference in this work; and the Linga, on con¬ 
sideration, would be seen to be nothing else 
than the unity of flaming light wdiich undedies 
all states and existences. 

Dr. Xandimath's quotations from vernacular 
Canarese literature of the old and new types* 
and iliejr beautiful renderings into English are 
an ornament to the work. Who will not be 
charmed by the utierance of Mnhatlevi Akka 
when she says^ w^hile speaking about God, that 
not merely the w^ood or the trees are Gcxl but 
also the beasts of prey and the fowl of the 
air which inhabiE them, an idea w^hich reminds 
us closely of a similar utterance of Dr^ Caird 
about the field* the fighters and the strife being 
all God? We hope very much that Dr. Nandi- 
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math soon produces a work of translations 
from the originals^ that ts Canarese &Livjie 
Uierature. philosophically arranged wiih a 
commentary of his own so as not merely to 
make a contribution to the history of Religion 
as swchj^ but also to provide suitable material 
for the thought and imagination of thespirltiia} 
aspirants, who seek after the fundamental 
unity which through the ages has underiatn ail 
human aspirations tow^ards the Godhead. 


^ M.Ar 


SlmUal 
Distn Btjapur^ 
1 Octcibcr 1941 


Head of [he Deptr of Philosophy iMid 
Deo El of the Fscuiej* df AitSi 
AlliihnbgiJ University. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF VIRASAIVISM 

(Viraiai%'i&ni^ Ortt of the iir^ppriant schools of 
Salvif^m — literature on the subject mainly In 
Kannada — Basava did not found Vlra^alvism, but 
only revived it—our knowledge of pre-Basavan 
V’irftialvism is frag memary and confusing—the 
Kal&mukha or Uakuk sect ftoui-lshed before Basava 
in South India—many Kalamukha map]as were 
transformed into Vira^aiva ma|has in the post- 
Basavan era — ^Vira^aivism in no way connected with 
Bengal Saivism — Vira^aivism de^nates in some res¬ 
pects frotn Saiva SEddhanta — redatJon between 
Virai^ivism and ^aiva Agamas—Salva Siddhanta 
and Viraiaiv'ism both based on in ten Bhaktl to 
Siva—traditional origin of Vira^vism—live tradi¬ 
tional prophets of Viraiaivlsin in each ynga, the 
prophets of Kaliyuga being Reva^na^ Marufa, 
Ekor^map Panditaradhya and Vi^ve^vara* who 
founded gotras and established mathas which 
continue to this day.) 

Saivism one uf the iniporlant branches of 
Indiiin PhUosophy. with Bhokii as its guiding 
principle. It has flourished, with minor 
difTereniiaiiooSt from the earliest times, and its 
exponents have hailed from the North as well 
as from the South, Of the schools of Saivlsm 
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current in South Indiai Saiva Siddhani!^, that 
first took shape in TaitiU Xiid several centuries 
agOi was later considerably influenced by 
Kashmir and Gauda Saivism. A not less im¬ 
portant $aiva School and one whose vogue is 
undiiutnished to this day has been for long 
current tn the Kannada country; but it was 
prolMbly revived and reformed by a band of 
inspired Seekers after Truth in the lath century. 
This Saiva School is known as Virasaivism, or 
more poptilarly, the hingayata or Lingavanta 
sect. 

Some information about the sect has already 
been supplied by learned scholars like Dr. Fleet, 
Bhandarkar, Rice and othersbut on the 
whole it is very scanty and misleading in many 
places, betrause tliey were not in possession oV 
the right material, which Is now' becoming 
available. Another difficulty in the way is that 
there IS very little ancient Sanskrit literature 
on the sect. NIuch of the avaHabte Sanskrit 
literature on the sect seems to have been com¬ 
posed later on. There is, however, a vast 
Kannada literature which is mostly genuine and 
ivas compiosed bj' the apostles of the movement 
from the ii-th centurj* onwards. Hitherto un¬ 
fortunately this literature has been completely 
ignored, Rao Bahadur P. G. Halkatii is doing 
excellent work in publishing Vacana Siistras 
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tUrougli his magazintt ^ivaiiubha'^a^ and die late 
R* NarasLmhacliar}^a lias rendered a great serv^ice 
to Viraj^ivas by recording maiiy facts about the 
Vacana Sastra ^eriiers in his /vfli'icariJe. A 
critical examination of this literature may bring 
to light many facts, liistorical as well as 
religiouSn which wnll be oF great use in under¬ 
standing Virasalvism properly. 

The early history of the sect is obscure and n<p 
attempt has l>een made as yet to unravel ii^ li 
is very unfoaunatc that no authoritative book on 
the subject wTitten before itth century is avail¬ 
able. 'riie darkne^ surrounding the early history 
of the sect has led almost all scholars (Dr. 
Bhandarkar excepted) to conclude tliat it tvas 
founded by Basava^ the minister of KaIncuri 
King Bljjala (i 163-i 167 A.D.). However, this is 
far from the truths for none of the books on 
Vrra^aivism, either in Knnnada or in Sanskrit, 
ascribe the foundation of the sect to Basava, 
They are unanimous on this point, though they 
differ in narrating his life in detaiL A critical 
examination of the theology^ and metaphysics of 
the sect suggests that it h very ancient. In 
some essential iMiintSH its dogmas seem to 
resemble those of a Saiva school called the 
P^supaia sect in the The fiTarano- 

of Cennabasava contains metaphysical 
ideas w*iuch coincide nt^ilher w'ith the Slnkhya 
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nor tht; V’edama nor th« Saiva Siddhanta.^ 
Since Cennabasava makes ii quite clear that his 
book is based on the Vijay&bhaira^ Agama^ he 
is apparently not the inventor of those ideas. 
Besides, we Jind a similar conception elsewhere.* 
indeed, the Basavaptirana and some other books, 
on the authority of which scholars believe Basova 
to the founder, dearly state that 6asa\'a, 
the incarnation of Xandin, came to this world 
to Save Siva’s devotees, who were subjected to 
much persecution and were therefore hiding 
ihemselveSi® Wliat Basavadid was to help such 
Saivas and to raise them from the depressed 
condition to which they were reduced. We have 
already pointed out th.-it the Saiva movement is 
very ancient and was spread all over India 
centuries before the birth of Basava. In the 
Kannada country too there was an ancient form 
of Saivism, the cause of tvhich was upheld by 
Basava. The very fact that hundreds and 
thousands of people from different pans of India 
flocked to Basava within a very short time is 
sufficient proof of the existence of a kind of 
Sait^a movement of which Basava cannot be the 
originator. If we study carefully the history of 
religions we find that an old faith when revived 
will emerge in a considerably diflereni form, 
though it retains the old name and professes to 
be exactly the same. Present day Hinduism, 
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which is a revival of the old Vedic and 
Lpani^dic Arj-anism, is a case in point. SimU 
larly Viraiaivism as revived in the path century 
may not be eitactly identical with that existin^r 
before, although it professes to be identical with 
the old form and in all probability retained the 
cardinal doctrines unbroken. The outstanding 
feature of the revived Vira^ivism is its zeal for 
social reform. As the authoritative and un- j 
questionable materials of pre-Basavan Vira- 
Mivism are not available, we are in the dark as 
to the extent to which it supported the social 
reforms of post-Basavan Vira.iaivism; but as 
Basati-a and Vacanaiiastra writers quote authori¬ 
ties from ancient texts at ever}' step in support 
of their statements, it is possible th-^ t 
Viraiaivism did support such a moi^ment.* 
erhaps in the nth and lath centuries some 
good rules of religion and social duties, being 
overshadowed by ihe rules of Varnasrama- 
dharma, wwe falling into desuetude in the old 
orm of Vfraiaivism; hence the Vacana writers 
urged their observance, or perhaps their re- 
introduction. The rejection of fire-worship, 
impurities (PatTica-sutakas). caste-distinctions 
etc., seem to indicate the antiquity of ihe sect 
rather than an anti-Brahmanic spirit, as is be¬ 
lieved by Dr. Bhandarkar.T In the unknown past 
there might have been a sect which did not re- 
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<Qii€ile itself to Vaidika schools on ihcse pDiDts^ 
ajiti which perhaps remained atoofp admitting 
Agiimus as the sacred books and Siva as the 
Supreme* This sect, oti acLouni of its belief in 
the Supreme Godhood of Siva and also of Us 
similarity on majiy polnis lo other Saiva 
Churches, might have remained as an in- 
conspicuous sub-sect of ancient Salvism, which 
is com men ly known as the P^tipata schnc^l^ 
From the noteworthy absence of reference to 
Vira.saivism in contemporarj' literature before 
the 1 3 th ceniury it can be concluded either that 
it was not existing or that it was tnsigniticant. 
From the V^iras^va litemmre of the lath 
century ii is clear that it w^as existing at 
that time. Again^ froin: the analysis of the 
theological and philosophical ideas of the sect 
found in the works of important persons, we sec 
that rudiments of these ideas arc undoubtedly 
ancient* Besides, ihe analysis confirms the view' 
that there might have been a school w’hlch had 
a well arranged plan of theology and philosophy. 
Therefore it is not possible to accept the idea 
of its non-exlslcnt’c before the t2th century* 
Perhaps the other altcrnalivep namely that it was 
insignificnni^ may be true; or it might have 
had another namcp laier replaced by thal of 
Vira^ivism* As it was a small seel, ^rid had 
many features in common with other Saiva sects. 
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perhaps cotii<;mporary writers before ihe 121I1 
century took h to be identical with one of the 
existing Saiva sects. ,\ladhava^ the author of 
the Sari'a-darsana-siingrakay in whose chiys the 
post-Basavan V^fra^^ivism certainJy exj.stedi has 
not mentioned it ai alk Perhaps he thougiu it 
to be identical with the LakuliM-Pasupam* a 
sect which was very prominent and influential 
in The Kaitnada country, and about which we 
have definite epigraphical records from the gili 
ceniur)' onwards, f^robably \-Iraiaivism was not 
identictil with tlie Lukuhsa-Pasupata We 

do not know by what name it was stvied before 
The iJth cenlur)-. Pragments of Satvaganias 
named Vdiula-iuddkakhyu^ and Pdru- 

mention and hold in great esteem a 
S^'iiva .sect called “Vfra.iiiva'h From some rc^ 
ference in these k seems thas the V'lrai^Eva sect 
w-as a small setTtion of ^ivism w’hich maintained 
strictly an extreme form of the enh, on 
account of which it was admitted by the then 
existing ^iva sects so be superior to them, fn 
some points this st^ seems to differ from the 
pi>st-Basavan V’tnisiiivism. • The age of these 
fragments js unknown, and to assign a parti¬ 
cular periodt at this stage, will be nothing more 
than a txmjetture: yet there is a circumnance 
which is perhaps in favour of their antiquity. 
Since the Viro^iva sect depicted in these 
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pa-ssages has noi ihe appearance of the pf>st- 
Buj^van \ ira^ivismt in aJJ probability it rnight 
correspond to pre-Basavan V^ira^ivism. In that 
case the composition of these fragments possibly 
goes back to a period before the nth or mh 
ceniuries. 

i^rom epigraphy we learn that there existed 
an innuentiat iaiva sect named Kalamukha or 
Laktila in the Kannada countrj' centuries before 
Basava^ and it was existing even centuries after 
him. The accounts of the teachers of this sect, 
such as their genealogy, influence over Kings 
and people, their deep learning etc. are recorded 
in numeroijs Kannachi inscriptions. From the 
perusal of these records one gains the impression 
that It was a \'ast and influential sect. The 
ivalamukha sect is misunderstood and misre^ 
presenttrd by many* Ramanuja^ the great teacher 
of \”isistidvait3. wrongly identifies the Kalii- 
mukhas with the lupalikaSr and is followed by 
Dr. Bhandarkar in this identification^ Fcoiti 
what vve know of the Kalamtikhas from 
epigraphy it is impossible to identify them vvith 
the Kapalikas^ of w^hom w'e have accounts from 
other sources such as Pf'tibodhu Condzodtiyct 
and Md!aiJ-Madhava. We have many epigraphi- 
cal records in w'hich Katamukha teachers are not 
only stated lo have commanded the greatest res¬ 
pect from Kings and ruling Chiefs, bui are also 
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worshipped by ^[ahajaoas, or corporaUoii of 
btirgoisses^ consisting mostly of Brahmins, The 
technical term ""Kalam Karcci""^ (laving the 
feet,) in the inscriptions at the time of 

donating a gift to the teachers of this sect, points 
to the fact that they were held in great 
reverence. 

Tile Kaiamukha sect which dominated the 
Kannada country once is now exlina. Its 
philosophy seems to differ from that of other 
Saiva sects. The inscriptions mention Lakul- 
^ama and Lakuja Siddhanta.** The K« 1 ntiia 
1 . i. mentions /., 4 jfeK/(igamay. Again, the origin 
of the sect is not traced either to Dorvasaa or 
to the five Acaryas, hut to Bhattaraka Lakuli^, 
an incarnation of Siva, wiio descended 
(avatatat) and settled (adlt}'iivasa} at Karo- 
ha^a*^ Therefore the Laktihsa sect seems in 
all probability to be different from the Saiva 
Siddhanta and V'Tra-iaivism. Epigraphy further 
show's that it %vas not confined to the Kannada 
and Gurjara cotintrieSt but also spread over to 
the Tanriil country as early as the ^th century 
!t is interesting to note that this infiuen- 
tial sect was absorbed by the post-Basavan 
Vira^amsm* The great Kaiamukha mathas are 
transformed into \lra^iva madias. We have 
definite evidence on this point. The matho ai 
Puvalli, the mr>dern Hull in the Belgaum 
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disiria, is (if (‘pigraphical fame. The teachers 
whu presided over ihat maiha had great ialluenct! 
over the ruling classes, namely tJie local chiefs 
and people. It had many branches. The mjijha, 
its branch-mat has, and pontiffs are recorded in 
ntany inscript ions,** Now this majlia Ls a 
V jrasaiva-malha. 1 he genealogy preserved in 
the matha tallies W'tth the genealogy recorded 
in the inscriptions. Without the least shadow of 
doubt the whilom ICalamukha-maiha was 
transforni(,*d into a \^irasaiva-matha, at what 
lime we do not know, Perliops the same mav 
have been the ca,se with other KaSamuklia 
mathas, in the Kannada country at least. Slowly 
and imperceptibly they were absorbed into 
Vtrasaivism. 

Dr. .S. Ivrishnasvamy Aiyangar thinks that 
Virasaivism was inaugurated by the settlemeni 
of Brahman.s from Bengal in the reign of the 
KakatTya Riidru J. ** tf, by this, he means 
10 ronn«;t V’iraiaivism with (lolakimatha. 
certainly he is mistaken. The Gotakima^ha 
spread over the Tamil country. It seems to have 
had no influence in the Kannada country, for 
we scarcely hear of it there. The Managoli 
inscription mentions the marriage of Vikrmanka 
\vith Bonthadevi, the daughter of l.aksmiirta, 
King of Dahal. ” She tvas the mother of Taila, 
who was dethroned by Bijjala. We are not sure 
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how far this marriage contiibuUfd lo the spread 
of &iivism. The ^ivism in Dnhala under the 
sect of Golagiri held view's similar to those of 
the SiEiiva Siddhanta rather than to those of 
VTrajiaivism. If Vira-^ivism were connected In 
any w'ay with Bengal Sait'ism''* the latter should 
have left some traces in Virasaiva philosophy; 
but so far ;ve do not find any such traces at all. 
Moreover, Bengal fiaivism seems to have become 
prominent in the south since the days of 
Visvesvaraiambhu, the teacher of Kiikatiya 
King Ganapati. \4^vd*vara-iambhu flourished 
after lioo A.D,but V'ira&iivism was in full 
swing fifty years before him. Therefore it seems 
unlikely that Bengal ^iva Brahmans Inaugu- 
raied Vlra^tvism. 

The philosophy of the VTra.4aivas is called the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta or ihe Satsthala-Siddhanta. 
and is distinguished from the Stiiva Siddhanta. 
As in the Saiva Siddhanta, the most authoritative 
books of the sect are the tw€iU3'-eight iu/v- 
iigamas. In the available Saivagamas, tlie 
worship of Siva either in the form of the Linga 
or of images consecrated in temples Is enjoined. 

Vlraiiaivism disapproves imnge-worslup as 
strongly as possible, and maintains that the 
Supreme is to be worshippttd in one’s own Ista- 
linga, the Lmga obtained from the Guru at the 
time of initiation, Dlksa-* It looks W'ith dis- 
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favour even upon the worship of the Sthavara- 
linga, the Lm^a consecrated in temples. " Tl,e 
wremony of initiation, Dik^a, resembles more 
closely the Nir,-ana-dik^a of the ^axx&gamas. Its 
bunal^eremony agrees generally with ii>e form 
prewnl^ for \atis in the 5 «praf,Aeda I. ix 45- 
4. - Jn tJie niarrtagtM:eremony, instead of the nse 
Of ‘he sacred fire, which is enjoined by the 
S^prabhcdiigi^tna Jl. v., the fvala^as or pots. 
lUe use of which is also allowed bv the iwf, 
are used. References either to VTra- 

the'av^irhi'" '^^r^^il’afa-siddhanta. etc., in 

the avajlabJe ^aroagantoj.-. are not many; vet 

?? cardinal points in the doctrines'of 
he ^ ,ra&.tvas ate visible here and there in 
hem. However, the available fragments do not 
n support to the theory that the Jt8 

which the Saiva Siddliantins accept 
^ncl wbteh the Virasaivas claim, preach Vfra! 

therefore it nattirallv occurs 10 us 

overvS" * ■ 

difK.- .'\n attempt to soive this 

the Vira&j"'**^'' among 

the \ ra^aivas. which states that the first 

of the 28 ^ahigamas deal 
«uh tfw^ Saiva Siddhanta and the later parts 
uttam-bhaga) .vith A^rasaivism. HowX 

forth said at this stiige, 

for the later parts alleged to deal with ^’^ra- 
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Mivism are not avaiJable. Surely the available 
fragments of ihe Sat^agamas contain the 
doctrines of the Saiva Siddhanta, though they 
do not subscribe completely to the fiaiva 
Siddhanta philosophy as was preached by the 
Santanicir^-as, for there we find the mt^tture of 
Dvaita, A{|vaic<i and Visj^iadvaita ideas. If this 
tradition can be interpreted lo denote the 
inler-^relation of \’ira^ivjsin and Saiva Sid¬ 
dhanta, it seems to be justified in many 
pects. Irrespective of the divergences of the 
philosciphical ideas of both schools, they are 
muTually indebted. It seems that the Vacana- 
wxiters, the apostles of post-Basavan Vira- 
^ivtsm, hardly saw any differences between 
their creed and that of the Tamil Saiva Saints 
of the pre-Meykandan period. Indeed the \Tra- 
saiva Snints claimed the Tamilians as their own. 
and the Kannada \'ira^iva LiteraTure teems 
with the accounts of the Tamil Saiva Saints. 
The Basiiva-purana devcKes its major portion to 
the accounts of the Tamil Saints, who must 
have influenced the Kannada Vacana writers 
inimensely, for in the V'acanas the influence and 
imitation of the songs of Tinj-jnana-sambandha 
and Manikloi-vacagar can be traced. The 
intense Bhakti to Siva, the central pf.iini in both 
gnmps, bridged such differences as there were. 

The apparently mythical account of the origin 
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of Virasaivisin back to a period before 

Bmhman undertook the work of poputating the 
world i.e.. the sect claims greater antiquity than 
Brahmanism, [n each successive Vuga it was 
preached by a batch of five Acaryas. Revana, 
Alanija, iikorama, PanditarMhya, and Vis- 
vesvara being the teachers in the Kali age. The 
accounts of these, as gathered frtim tradition, ** 
are as follows:— 

1 , Revn^ridliya; He is also known as 
Revanasiddha. He is believed to be identical 
with Ronukacary'a, the great mythica) Saint of 
the V^irasaivas, whom the myth makes con* 
temporary with the heroes of the Ramayana. 
He is said to have taught Agastya, the sage ot 
Pancavaii, with w'hom E^Lama resided, the 
doctrines of Sat*sthala and lot sthalas, as 
embodied in the Siddhantii Sikhumani, and to 
have presided over the ceremony of consecration 
(Sthapaiia) of three crores (3o,cK)a,ooo) of 
f.ingas, which work was undertaken bv 
VibhT^na in honour of his bf<»thcr Ravana, 
w’hom Rama killed. According to the tradition 
Revanaradhya sprang from the Someilvara linga 
of Kollipaki, and lived for a very tong time 
preaching V^rasaivism and visiting almost alJ 
placcis in India. He is said to have founded a 
niatha at Rambhapurt (modern Ba|ehaj|i} and 
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to have originated one of ili€ five gotras of the 
V’lfiiiaivas. 

We know of many Jlevai[ia-Siildlia.s> some of 
whom are of epigraphtc fame.^ Many works 
on the life of our Revana-siddha are written in 
Kannada^ but none of them contain accurate 
historical facts. According to them the mci- 
dents in the life of our Saint extended from 
the early Coia Kings to the latter half of the 
[2tli century A.D. He is said to have married 
a Cola Princess by whom he had a son named 
Rudramuni. to whom Sndak^rakavi (1655) 
traces his lineage. It is said that there is a 
Bh^ya* or commentary, wiiiten by Reouka.** 

it Momlir^dliya; He is also knowm as 
Marula-Siddtirif and is believed to be identical 
with the mythical Viroiuiva Saint Diroka^ He is 
apfjarently not so well know^n as Revana-siddha. 
He is said to have sprung from the Siddhe^- 
Itnga of VataL^tra and to have founded a matha 
at Ujjain. He ivas also the originator of a 
V^irosaiva gotra* 

3. Ekoramiradbya: He b believed to be 
identical with Sanku-karna, and to ha^'e sprung 
from the Malltkarjuna-linga of Sudha-ku^t^a. 
He founded a matha in Sri-^aila. Sripati-pandita 
(alxiut the beginning of the 12th c^ntuTv) 
invokes Ekorama-Sivacarya and mentions a 
commentary by him on the 
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Dr. S. Krtshnasv^irifiy Aiyangar wrongly idenii- 
6es him with Ekaniada Ramajya, a Vlraiaiva 
Saint of the Ablur inscription. Ekanlada 
Ramayya is known among the VTraiaivas as a 
Saint and senior contemporary of Basava, and 
nowhere, as far as is known^ can we find a 
trace of an idea that he was a founder of the 
sect. ” 

4. Panditiradhja : He is said to be identical 
with Dhenukarna and to have sprung from the 
Ramanatha-linga of Drak^rama. The founda¬ 
tion of a matlta in Kedara (Hinitdaya) is 
attributed to him* He was also the originator 
of a ViraMiva goira. Nothing more about him 
is known. R. Narasimhacarya identifies him 
with Mnllikarjuna Pandiia, who lived in 
Amaragiiod^t ^^nd was a contemporary of 
Basava*” Although Vira^iva tradition does 
not lend support to this theorjs there seems to 
be no authoritative information to disprove the 
statement of the veteran ^^cholar. Yet the follow¬ 
ing point desert*es consideration* Pandiiaradhya 
is one of the originaiors of Vlra&iiva gotras and 
the founder of a matha^ the line of which still 
continues. We should like to know whether 
Telugit literature throws any light on Malli- 
karjuna Paodit^! the Kannada and Sanskrit 
Litetntures seem to give no hint. The name of 
the Amaragunda saint was .M alii karjuna. He is 
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called Pandita oil accourit of hb learning, hence 
his idemification with Panditaradhya appears 
doubtful, Moreover MBllikarjuna b not welt 
known beyond the Telugu country. From what 
wc know of Pandiiaradhya^ it does not appear 
satisfactory to make him a gcitra-ktt, for Basava 
is admitted by him to be gresit arid Prabhudeva 
to be stin greaier.*’ None of these is a gotra- 
krt, Indeed none of the great men of the time 
seems to have had the honour of being a 
gotra-krt, 

5. Vi^viradhya : Ede is beheved to be identi¬ 
cal with Visvakarna and to have sprung from 
the ViSve^vara-linga of Kasi (Benares). He is 
said to be the founder of a matha in Benares^ 
which b still existing and the locality around 
Tivhich is known as JangamavadL fie is also the 
originator of a goira. That is all we knotv alxjut 
him. 

The Vira^ivas trace tlieir gotni to thest^ 
Acaryas. .Mathas believed m have been founded 
by these are still existing in the places mentiontii 
above, and the chain of the presiding pwmtifTs 
continues unbroken. The Vira^aiva priests w^ho 
txrnduct the religious fundtons of she sects are 
heads of the majhas existing in each vilbge or 
town afBhated to one or the other of the five 
principal mathas estabibhed by jhese Acaryas^ 
In other words, the religiou.*^ functions of (he 
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Vira^aivas are conducted in the name of these 
Acaryas by their proxies who claim descent from 
them. In short, these five Aradhyas are believed 
to be the first preachers of Vira^vism, i.e., 
they are the founders of V^'Ka^vism according 
to tradition. But, unfortunately, no authoritative 
historical informaiiun about them lias been made 
available as yet, 


CHAPTER JJ 

THE VIRASAIVA WRITERS 

(Vac^na literature dating from the iith century— 
chief source for Vir^^aivism—the 213 writers of 
vacanas flmirished between the tith and i8th 
centuries—characteristics of vacana s^itya—ihe 
vaoana writers belonged to ad sections of the qotn- 
munity—their teachings emphasised on social and 
religious reform, and extolled the dignity of labour— 
n* anti-Brahmin or anti-Jain bias in the vacanas — 
jeijara Dasimayya' — Ekantada Rilmayyn—Sivalcnka 
M alcanna—Sripatl Pai)t|ita—Mallikarjurta Fan^it- 
^r^hya — Sakate^ Mfidarasa — Prabhiideva — 
Easava—not to be confused with the Basava of the 
Managoli inscription-—^the paucity of eptgraphie 
evidtmee relating to Basava^s life accounted for — 
his works—Cennabasava—Siddharflxna—LJ^uta^iya 
Mahadevi — Harlhara — R^havftnka — Kcrcya 
Padmarasa — Scune^wara — Bh imakav i—N Hakan^ha - 
Maha-ljiign-dcva — Lakkar.iiiia — Jakka- 

^irya—C 4 marasa — Maggeya MSykIeva— 1 'on|:ada 
Siddhallnga^Nijaguoa SivayQg!t~Gubblya MalJa- 
nflrya—VirQpaksa Fa^sdiia—Sadaksaradeva). 

For the authentic bistor)" of Vlra^ivjsm we 
hove to go back to the mb century, about a 
century before Ea^va« for we know definitely 
that ^me of the Vneana writers lived in that 
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ci,^nturj% As meniioned abovtf^ tlie Vacana-i^tra 
liteniture is the available reliable source for 
Vrrasaivtsm, It is Tery vasti and ranges from rhe 
nth to the ibih cemurj^ A.D* I’he writers are 
numerous, as many as 213 of them being known. 
Of these, some of the imfK>d:aiii personalities 
tvill be introduced below. 

The Vacana-iascras are very popular, and 
hold a high place in the hean of all Virasaivas 
of the present day. These ^"acanas, sayings or 
utterances* have a peculiar charm as the}^ ate 
composed in a simple language, easily to be 
understood even by the ignorant and illiterate. 
They are chiefly meant to convey to the common 
people soui-stirring ideas in a style most simple, 
terse, and convincing* They are in prose, but 
their w^ord-magic and cadence lift them to the 
level of poetry* In many places the writers have 
not obeyed even simple grammatical rules j yet 
they have e^diibiied utmost care in conveying 
the sense appropriately and vigorously- I’he 
authors have creai^^ a unique feature in the 
Kannada language unsurpassed in its histoiy'. 

The primary aim of the writers of Vacanas 
is apparently, not to propound a religious or 
philosophical system, bui to sho%v 10 the people 
the eKisttng social and religious evils in their 
nakedness. In their strong critkisms of these 
evUSt neither V*edas nor Agamas are sparedp The 
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jAtnas 4 jnd the followers of other sects, who are 
beJieved to be herettcs on account of their 
atheistic beliefsp are attacked as much as ihe 
followers of theistic sects for ihcir insincerity 
and for practices winch are untenable in the 
Interests of huinanity+ It seems that the w-riters 
favoured rational ideas, and tried to intre^duce 
them withaui heeding opposition. They aimed 
at universal brotherhood* They believed in 
religiotis nnd social elevation through iniurnril 
purity and strict morality. They believed 
absolutely in the existence of the Supreme, whn 
is only one, and w'hom they name Siva. They 
condemned image-worship, and enjoined the 
worship of the l^ta-linga obtained from the Guru 
at the time of initiation, which must never be 
separated from the body. TJiey showed the ut¬ 
most respect to the A^favara^as, eightfold cover¬ 
ings^, and believed in and preached tlie 5a{sthala 
Siddhanta. AH Vacana Sastras 5jeem to be 
consistent in maintaining the doctrine of unity 
with the Deity in the end. 

rhe list of the Vacana-writers comprises men 
of fill sections, from Brahmans by birth to un¬ 
touchables, ^ and women of all ranks, from 
Biisava^s waives and sister to an humble woman 
earning her own maintenance by labour* Another 
important feature deducible from their works is 
the dignity of labour. Each and every writer 
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folJowj^ a profession by which ho or she earned 
a Jiveil hood. There are many tnieresting; stories 
embodied in the Basava^pumtui and other books 
rotating to the resentment of these Saraijas to¬ 
wards the patronising attitude of Basava. Semie 
of the writers were officers and some were men 
of humble professions such as farming, basket- 
making, faggot-coilecting, washing of clothes 
etc. They considered it a sin to take from others 
anything in the form of money or rations unless 
it was the wages of their labour; hence they 
condemn begging and living on public charity, 
Jangantas, however, being an exception to this 
rule. Their views are governed by reason, and 
on this account they came into conflict with 
others. They became inBamed whenever pro¬ 
voked, but otherwise they were peaceful and 
amiable. 

Writers on the Lingayat sect suggest that the 
Saranas, Basava and his colleagues, were 
imbued with an antagonistic spirit totvards 
Brahmans and Jainas. ** The Vacanas lend no 
support to this theory. Their authors seem to 
hate none.* It is true ihev condemn some 
praclicGS of Brahmanism in strong language; 
but (hey do not hesitate to condemn some of the 
then existing practices of Viraialvas." It seems 
that, in all probability, ihe revival of V'fra^ivism 
w'as due to a keen desire to purge social and reti- 
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giotis evib prescm in iho^ days* As the Saranas 
were most daring and reckless in their yiter- 
ances^ perhaps they had to face opposition from 
all sides. In all probability the movement suffer¬ 
ed a temporary check ^ler the chaos which 
fiCCurred in Kalyana, but soon it recovered and 
spread like wild fire over a considerable portion 
of the Dakkhan and southern India. Ji was very 
influential in the V^ijayana^ara kingdom many 
princes of whicli* if they did not make it a state 
religion, at least extraordinary favour 

to it. It became the stale religion of the Kel^di 
or Ikkert Chiefs, who ruled a considerable 
portion of the Vijayanagara empire. The Hindu 
rulers of ilysorc, i.e*. the ancestors of the 
present Maharaja, were Lingayats til] the i6th 
century* A number of Paleyagars^ subordinate 
chiefs of small principaiiiieSt w*ere also follo^vers 
of this sect* 

I. JEDARA DA5IMAWA <1040 A.D)j He is 
one of the early Vacana writers. He was a 
weaver by profession, and apparently a great 
and induentiB] teacher. His story is narrated 
in the Busava PuraxiUt CennabasaTa-purdnn and 
^PiiAiifa-Ddrimaryrtra cariffl. According to the 
iraditton narrated in these* he ivas the guru of 
Suggaladevi, the queen of the CxlSukva 
Desingaraya* He is said 10 have successfully 
disputed in the Kingb Court with the Jainas, 
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and lo have converted the King lo Vira^aivism. 
Dr, Fleet admits the validity of this tradition 
and identifies I>esinga with the Calukya 
Jayasimha I (iot8~)(j42 A.D,). An inscription** 
in Hasan district (Belur 'I'aluk) states that this 
jayasimha had a wife named Suggaladevi. *• 
A Kannada poet namcsd Brahmasii'a (1125 A-D.) 
mentions our Dasimayya, He was therefore a 
contemporary of the Calukya ]a>'Bsimha, L.e, be 
lived about a century before Basava. His 
Vacanas end with ‘‘Riimanatha’'. 

2, EKANTADA RAMAYTA*. Dr. Fleet has edited 
the Ablur inscription, in w'hich some incidents 
in the life of this saint are narrated.** According 
to the inscripiion, he was the son of Purusottamn 
and Padmambike» a devout Saiva Brahmana 
couple of the Vatsagotra^ residing in a place 
named Ajande in the Kuntala country. As he 
tvas intensely de^'oted to Siva, he was known as 
“Hkantada Ramayya," Ramayya, the intensely 
devout. He came to Puligere in the course 
of his wanderings to visit holy places, and from 
there he went to Abbaluni, where he resided in 
a temple of BraJimeivara, He is said to have 
destroyed Jainn lempits, as the Jatnas did not 
fulfil the conditions of the wager. .According to 
the inscription, he seems 10 have been honoured 
by Bijjala (1162-1167 A.D.), the Calukya 

Somesvara (1182-1 tSo A.D.) and .MahiimantLi- 
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le:>vara Kaniadeva of ihe family of tho 
Kadambas of HanungaJ (ri8i-]j03 A.D.). 
Ramayya musi Iiave carri«l on a vigorous pro¬ 
paganda for Viraiaivism and a porj^ecution of 
hostile sects. The BasavtipuTiina Sandhis 4y to 
53 narrate the same story of the Saint! but it 
dilTers in many points from the inscription, 
though on the whole there is some agreement, 
i he Cennahn^ai'a-paratta also narrates his life. 
He is wrongly believed fay Dr. Fleet, 
Hr. Bh.mdarkar and Dr. S. fvrishnas\''aniy 
Aiyangar to be the founder of the Lingavat 
sect. Really he is no more than one of the many 
influential V'irasaiva saints of the lath century. 
There is no suppon from the Vira^iva litera¬ 
ture for the theory of the lenmed doctors, thtn 
he is the founder of the sect. Rkaniada Ramayya 
is the author of Vacanas w'hidi end with 
"Ennajya Cenna-ramii'*. 

3* Sivaleska.makcaxna (n6o A.D.): He 

Seems to have been a very learned man, and is 
invoked by many Virasaiva poets. His grand¬ 
father W'as Somai^mbhu-de^ika. and his father 
was Sakalagamacaiyn, who WTOte Vrttis and 
Dipikas to tlie Kamika and other &t{vagamas 
and w ho ftrmly cstablislied Saivism, He is said 
to have vanquished the teachers of hostile sects 
in disputation in Benares. He is reported to have 
Seen Basnva in Kalyana, He seems to have l>een 
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D conlemporary of Basava. He is an 

author of Vacanas, 

4- ^alPATl-FANptTA (ii6q A.D.) ; He is the 
author of a commentary on the Brahma sutras 
named Srlkata-bh^ya* He seems to have held 
disputaiions with Vaidika Brahmans. He Is said 
to have proved the sanctity of ihe $iva-prasada. 

5. MALLllCARJtJNA PA^’'piTAa.\I>HYA (1160 
A,D.). Gururaja (1430 A/b.)t N'ilakaijtha (14^5 
A,D.) and Siddlm Narijeia (1650 A.D,) narrate 
the life of this teacher. According to thf?se he was 
the son of Bhimana Pajidha and Gaurambike of 
the family of Panstsa^ residing in Drak^rama, 
He was the disciple of Koiipallatadhya, who was 
the pupil of Avantararyaj the best of Maheivaras 
(^Mahesvaragrani), He seems to have undertaken 
a vigorotis propaganda for Viraiaivlsm and thus 
to have iticurrcd the wrath of Velana^a Golan 
wIiOp it is saidt caused his eyes to be put out. 
He settled in Amaragunda. He sympathised 
fully with Basava's movement and had a great 
desire to see him personally ! so he started for 
Kalyana» but on his way, when he reached 
HanungaU he heard of the crisis which had 
occurred ai Kalyana, Then he wreni to firi^lla 
instead* where he Is said to have taken his 
samadhi (i.e.t died). 

The above three teachers are generally kmmvn 
as the three Vira^iva learned teachers (Pandiia- 
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iraya), md all of 4h<^iii seem to have been senior 
coniemporaries of Basava. 

6. SAKALESA mAdaraSa(ji50) ; According to 

the account found in the Bitmva-^urdnu, ” 
lie was a prince—probably a chiefj ruling the 
territory round about Kallakurike. His father 
Mallarasa spent the later part of his life 
in Srf^la as a Vira^iva ascetic iVirakia). 
Madarasa also became a Virakta, and wanted to 
live with his father in but was asked 

by the latter to go to Kalyana and help Basava 
in his movement. He is the author of V'acanas. 

7 . PRABHUDEVa(j i6o A.D-); He is one of the 

most striking personalities among the con¬ 
temporaries of Basava, His life is narrated in 
a number of VTmiaiva books, such as the 
Basava parapn, Ceiuifi basa^a and 

others. The Pfablitti linga lilc is specially 
devoted to the narration of his life. According 
to thesCp he was born lo a devout Vira^aiva 
couple, Nirahankara and Sajnini, and seems 
to have spcni his early days in and near 
Banavrise (in Karwar district). From there he 
went on visiting holy men and placses. In the 
course of his wanderings he met many holy 
men and came to Kalyana. He had a magnetic 
inflaent:^ over Basava and all the VsraMjvas 
of I^nalynna^ He was elected as the president ot 
the assembly established by Basava to discuss 
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the ductrines of Vlra^ivism. He became llio 
head of the Virahta-inaiha (order of Viraaajva 
monks) in Kalyana. the pontiliai] seat, which 
is known as the Siinya-Simhasana, the Throne 
of Void. He was apparently a man of vast 
learning, deep thinking and abilitv. His 
Vncanas are full of deep meaning and attempt 
10 peneirate into the nivsteries of the universe. 
He imparted his spiritual lore to Gogarva, 
iMuktat, Siddharama, Cennahasava and other 
Vlra^iva saints of the time. He communicated 
the doctrines of Nlrvaria to Mahadevlyakka. and 
spent his last days in Srl^ila, His iniluence 
seems to have been very great among his con¬ 
temporaries. He is also known as AllamS- 
Prabhu, His title is "Mayakolahala”, one who 
vanquished compieiely May^. He is the author 
of 

(t) •^(if-^flmln-/iiano-currfrya, 

(2) iSiiByn-samj^ijdoMt’, 

(3) .ifantra-gopya, 

(4) ■SfSfiya T'acana, 

(5) Bedagtnu Faraiia, 

(C) and 

( 7 ) tio!o.jnJiitatia Vacattu, 

8. BAS.^VA (ti6o A.D,): Basava*s life is 
narrtited in many ffOoks in Kannada. Tcttigu, 
Tamil and f^anskrir. most fd which were w ritten 
by VtrarSaiva poets. The earliest of these is the 
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ivDrk o( PalkurSke Soma (1193 A.D.) in Telugu 
on whicli Bhiinakavi (1369) b^d his Kannada 
Basava-purdnu, A jaina poet named Dharani- 
p^ii^diUi (1650) u'Huen a book deaJing with 
the life of Bijjala^ in vi^hitzh he has painled 
Basava in diflea-nt colours. Basava-s life as re¬ 
press nied by both sides is fairly well-known 
already. Here ihe examination of some facts in 
the already known life of Basava may not be 
unwelcome. Luckily we arc now^ in possession 
of fresh material which throws^ Some light on 
the facts tehich will be investigated below and 
which the learned scholars w'ho have wTitten 
on the Lingayai sect put forw^ard vigorously* 

■Regarding the parentage and the native place 
of Basova^ there is no dissension among the 
Vira^iva writers- we may therefore take it to 
be true that Basava w^as the son of a pious 
Saiva Brahman named MMarasa, probably 
^ village officeri and his wife Madalambike, in 
or near the metdern Bagewadi, in Bijapur 
district. 

Dr, FJeei* in his preface to the Managoli in¬ 
scription^ opines that the Basava of the inscrip¬ 
tion, who built a temple to Kalidevap is identical 
with our Basava. “ Apparently the learned 
scholar is not right in his identiheation, 
because ! 

I, Basava of that inscripEion w'as the grand- 
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son of Rn^'adass and son of Candiraja and 
Candrambike. Tho relation of .Madiraja, the 
Afahapradhana of Alanai^oli who was probably 
the son of K-vara-gbalisasa, the Jagadgum, to 
Basava, the builder of the temple, is not made 
clear in the inscription. Probably there was no 
relationship between the two, As is customary, 
the head of the village is probably mentioned 
in the inscription. .'VJI authorities arc unanimous 
as to the parentage of our Basava. The 
.Arjunavada inscription calls him the son of 
Aladiraja (Aladirajana tanubhavam). ” 

2. Basava or Basavarasayya of the Managoli 
inscription built the temple before the rime of 
Jagadeknmalla, fl, in whose reign the subject- 
matter of the first part of the inscription falls. 
Therefore that Basava seems to be considerably 
senior to our Basava. 

3. Prom inscriptions we have not the least 
shadow of doubt that the name Basava wtas 
very common even before our Basava. There 
were many Basavas who held high ofliecs. * 
Even in Taddeva^i in which Bagewadi is 
included, there w'as one officer named Basava 
who was perhaps a senior contemporary of our 
Basjiva. Tiierefore Dr, Fleet’s identification, 
based on the similarity of namt^s, is untenable. 

Dr. Venkata Subbayya has propounded n 
theory that our Basava w’as not a contemporary 
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of Bijjab, that he lived after taoo A.D. and 
that there arc no eptgraphic evidences for the 
existence of our Bassva.** AJl these points are 
apparentJy iiraginarj-, and the theory is 
absolutely wrong, because: 

1. The Arjunavada inscription, dated Saka 
I i.e. ia6o A.D., mentions a fifth descendant 
of our Basava; therefore it brings our Bai^iva 
nearer the time of Bijjaia, 

2. In the Basave-svara-Vacana the name of 
Bijjaia occurs many times, 

3 - f he Arjunavada and Chauda-dampura in¬ 
scriptions are sufficient eptgmphic evidence for 
the existence of our Basava. Unfortunately, the 
cpigraphic department lias not concentrated its 
attention on the Karnaiak, What tittle w’e know 
about the Kamatak we ow-e to Dr. Fleet and 
the .Vlysore Government. Numerous inscriptions 
in the Kannada speaking parts of the British 
and the Nizam’s territories are being spoiled, if 
a Concentrated effort be made to rescue these in¬ 
scriptions, 1 am sure more inscriptions relating 
to Basava and his colleagues will be brought 
to light. 

From the Vacanas of Basava we are sure that 
he W'as an officer of Bijjaia connected W'ith the 
treasury. He is called by Bhima and others 
Bha^dari”, a term oiorc or less ecjuivalent to 
' ’irea.surcr”. In Ancient India it was the Prime 
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who was solely respunsible for tlie 
treasury f therefore there seems to be some 
ground for calling Fiasava the Pnme Minister 
of Bijjala. In reply to the apparently sound 
objection that Basava’s name does not occur in 
the list of Ministers recorded in the inscriptions 
of Bijjala, it may be urged ibai such names as 
are recorded in the Lnscriplions of Bijjala are the 
names of Dan^anayakas. commanders-in-chief 
or governors of particular portions of Bijjala's 
Kingdom, Moreover, there seems to have b«n 
a custom of mentioning the name of the ruling 
Prince and the name of the then governor ^ the 
province in which the place of the inscription 
is situated. We hav'e no record of our Basava s 
ever being a governor of a province. L’nless 
he himself made some gifts and caused an 
inscription to be engraved, there seems to be 
no possibility of his name ever being mention¬ 
ed in inscriptions unless of course an allusion 
is made to him in coniemp<.>rary inscriptions. 
The above mentioned Inscriptions show us that 
there is such an allusion. 

Our Basava is the author of 

(i) I'acdno, commonly known 
as Bomtie^t'drd-PacaRa, 

(j) SiTlta-rufnaJa Vecanu, 

(3) Kdlaq/nditado racana, 

(4) Afattlra-gapya, etc. 
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9. CBNKABASAVA (1160 A^D,}: He was one of 
ihe most influenua) personalities of his days. He 
seems to have surpassed Basava in Inflyence 
and learnings and was well versed in the Saf- 
sthala Siddhanta, He succeeded Prabhudeva on 
the pontifical seat^ ^'Sunya-siinhasana^\ and 
was the guru of Siddharama of Sonnalige. After 
Basava, he seems to have assumed the reins of 
V'lraMiva movement and to have led his 
followers to L'lavi in the Kanvar district, where 
he tciok his Samadht. He is the author of:— 

(i^ Foreman 

( 2 ) Knrana^haSug^t 

( 3 ) Miirdfpa^ii^ 

( 4 ) Pada’-mantra^gopya^ 

(5) Af a w ira-gop ya , 

( 6 ) 

(7) CxAdfa-cakradu Vacana, 

(S) Radta-bkaralii^j^li, etc. 

10. S!DI>HA!IAE^A (1 r6o A.D.) t An account of 
him also is given in a number of Vlra^iva 
books. The famous Kannada poeip Raghavanka 
(1165 A.D.), has composed a poem on the life 
of our Saint named Siddharafnei^HTa-putona^ 
According to tht^se books, Siddhamma was the 
son of MuddanagaiK^a, the Chief of Sonnatige, 
the modern ShoLapur, and Suggavve. He re¬ 
ceived the \^Tra 5 aiva Dlk^ from Cennabasava. 
He w^as apparently a man of great influence and 
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piety; hence he is known Siva-yogi. He built 
a lank in his place and estabUshed many 
Lingas before his initiation^ He seems lo have 
been a staunch Saiva, and to all appearance was 
not A Viraiaiva previously. Prabhudeva visited 
his place and recruiied him to V'jra^visni. The 
iS in the forrn of a dialogue 
between him and Cennabasava. He is the author 
of :— 

(1) (Siddfeardmei^rerfl) Fncaiifl, 

(2) Kuia^jn^na^ 

(3) M ihu-st 0 irada trhld i i 

{4) Baj^fl'Pa-jlofradn Iriiiiiiti 

(5) A^iAvaToim^sio^tuda 

(6) A/utiiTa-gnpyii. 

I I. UpUTADlYAMAHADEVlYAKKAfl 160 A.P.) : 
Many V^ira^iva books contain the life of this 
saintly woman^ According to traditionp she was 
the datighier of a pious VTra^iva merchant of 
Udutndh Tile chief of the placet being charmed 
by her beauty, wanted to marry her; but as he 
was not a Virasaiva, she refused him and under* 
look the life of a Vira&iiva nun (V^irakte). She 
came to Katyana and lived there for a long 
time. She took an important part in the dis¬ 
courses conducted under the presidency of 
Prabhudeva. She spent the latter part of her life 
at SrT^ila, and tvas initiated into the 
mysteries of Nirvana (Nirvana-padavi) by 
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Prabhudt'va. Her influence over her con¬ 
temporaries and writers who IK-ed afterwards 
was immense. Basava and other J5arairtas have 
exhibited in their w^orks an unbounded renera¬ 
tion for her, AU address her as ^VAkka”, sister. 
Her Vac^nas, w'hich are now* printed, manifest 
deep religious feelings piety and a keen desire to 
plunge into the mysteries of the universe. She 
lived a very chaste and simple life. Her works 
are i — 

(i) Fizcflfifls^ known as MahtSdeviyakkufta 
V^zcanu or Akka MnMdeviyura FaccMd, 

(3) Y &gan gu Trivid 

(3) ^rsfiya Vacana^ 

( 4 ) pllhihe, 

la. KAiiiHABA(ii 65 A.D.J: He is also called 
Hariga, Harideva, Hariivara^ Hariyaopa 
Pandita and Hampeya Harl^varai According to 
tradition^ he was the son of Madarasa^ son of 
Sankara, and was a disciple of -Mayideva. He 
is said to have been the chief clerk in a Govern¬ 
ment OfFice in the reign of Narasimha Balla]a 
at Halebidu. Afterwards he seems to have lived 
in the temple of Virupak^ in Hampi^ He is a 
great poet* and is exiolled by many ViraSaiva 
writers- His date is also a controversial pointp 
R, Narasimhacarya assigns the above date. 

s* 
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Hariiiara is the author of 

(l) GirijS-KalySna, 

(3) PafN/fd-iotajlEa, 

(3) SwaganaJa Ragah, 

( 4 ) \fudigeya /litaka, 

(5) Rakid-salaka and 

(6) 

13* RaCHAvAnxa (i 165 A.Di}! Siddhanahjc^ 
(1650) tells us that he was the son «f fltlaliadeva- 
bhatta and Rudrani, and that he was the nephew 
of Hari^vara (*\n. ij). He is said to have dis¬ 
puted successful!/ in the court of the Kakatiya 
King Pratapa-Rudta. He is also a great poet, 
and is praised by many Vlra. 4 aiva writers. He 
is the author of 

(1) f^ar i^farj d ra^kdvya, 

(2) Somana(ha..Ctirtte, 

(3) .SiddluirJm<^.^ora-purana, 

(4) Pfreisrflfa-carife, 

(5) 5 Qra&Jid-cfln 7 rc, 

( 6 ) ffarikara-tnatuiiva^ 

14. KEREYA PAD»ARAf;A A.D.): His 

life Ls narrated in the Pfldwiara/H-fiirJTMi or 
Podmaiianiia-ccritii (i3g5 A.D,), Acoirding' to 
it he was the grandson of Sakale.'ia Madarasa. 
His father was Ma/idev'a and hts mother 
Mangale, the eldest sister of Caurapa of the 
Kammekuta, the governor (Danda-N£yaka|| of 
Narasimha BallAja, He married Midevi, the 
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daughter of Dafida-Nayaka Caurapa, liis 
tnattrnaJ uncle. As he is said lo have built 
miraculously a Umk in Belur, he called 
Kereya Padmarasa, He was a very learned man, 
and seems to have been a high Ofiicer of 
Narasimha Ballaja, 'I'radiiion makes him the 
latter s minister. His contemporaries were 
Harihara, Raghavunka and a host of Saiva 
poets. His titles are :— 

(j) Sakala->Sabdika~sar^'abkauma, 

(2) , bhujanga, 

(3) Tdtkika-ciikravarti^ 

(4) ^ivadvaUa-iUkdra-sitldkaHta-pTalifthd - 

pafidcHryaf 

{ 5 ) Saroj^a^kavi^ 

(6) etc. 

Judging from these titles, he seems to have 
been a great exponent of Vira^ivism. He is said 
io have converted a Vai^gava pandit named 
Tribhuvaaa-tata, He is m yoked bv Viraiaiva 
writers who succeeded him in their works. He 
IS the author of the DtksH-boJke. 

15, PALKtiRlKG t$OMA Of SOMEfiVARA (itpS 
A,D.): His genealogy is:— 

(1) Vemanaradhya whose disciple was 

fa) Gurulingarya „ 

(3) Dasave^ 

(4) Basavefet, „ son was 

<5) Soma (our poet), 
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El Ls naiive place weis Palkurike in tUe 
Godavari district- He was app^eiitly well 
verst-*d in Kaanacia, Telugu and Sanskrit* His 

titles are;— 

(i) T&t lA^Q-^idyd-k^ldp a, 

(а) 

(j) Aviy^-daiva-Koldkal^, 

(4) P ratyak sa-B h rngiianava ffl ra, etc. 

!a his mentions all the 

contemporaries and col leases of Basava with^ 
out exception, even including Ekantada 
Ramayya, He was greatly honoured by the 
Virasaiva writers who succeeded him. He is the 
author of;— 

( 1 ) n nana Pnil ca^gudya , 

(2) SadguTU R<^gal€^ 

{ 3 ) Cenna^basava Ragate, 

(4) *5ardiiiA Basnva Ra^a|e, 

(5) 5otM a jiai ha~b h dsya^ 

(б) Sam b b a-d^k^d-^acana * 

(7) iSF/a^rntn pddana, 

(8) SomcivariL^aiaka, 

{i}) Ga^a^a ha rru-rt a ma ^ 

(jo) Patlca-^ralna^ 

( 11 ) Cfltun?cdd-5arii-San 

(la) Gangodaya. 

Tile authorship of Some of these is doubtful* 
as is the case of No. 8, for though it ts v'ery 
charming poetry It is full of grammatical mis- 
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takesT which cauld not have f^een committed by 
a Sanskrit like the poet« 

j 6. (13&;) A.l).); From Ins 

Bas^va-purdna we learn i^ery little of this great 
poet* He mentions that he was the son of Siva- 
deva-kitvi and invokes “Slddha-vaiadhanm", 
apparently Jiis titular^’ deity. He is praised by 
many Vira^iva poets wrho succeeded himp and 
naturally w'as a source of inspiration to them. 
His Basava^purdiia, according to him, is the 
Kannada version of Paikurike Soma’s Telugu 
work of the same name. It is a Viraiaiva 
hagiology and not only deals with the life of 
Basava but also supplies information on 
Basnva's co-workers and his predeces^^ors* An 
abeStract of the portion relating to the life of 
Basava is publisliccl by the Rev. G. Wurth 
in the J*B-B.R.A.S^ 1^^05-06. Bhlmakavj is the 
author of 

( 1 ) B o-sa'ua^puf dna^ 

(:s) Bhima^kavlsvaTa Ragale, 

( 3 ) Bh rngi tfan dakti, 

ij. NlLAKAN7HA{t400 A*D.): He is the author 
of a Sanskrit work named Kriy^sdra. From its 
introduction wt learn that he w^as the son of 
.MalLayadeva and Cennamamba, The book con¬ 
tains 32 Upadei^s (Chapters), of which the first 
five summarise the Brahnia-mimamsa, a corn- 
men tarj* on the Brahma-'Sutras by Srikantba or 
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Nllakan|ha aocariiiiig to our author^ Our 
NUakaufha supposes ^rikantKa Co be a 
Virasaiva^ and believes that the latter^s com¬ 
mentary is in accordance with the philosophical 
doctrines of Vira^ivism. Accordingly* he make^ 
the phikisophy of Vira^ivism a system of 
qtiaUhed monism (V^isistadvaiia)* Dr, Bhandar- 
kar^s conclusions regarding the philosophy of 
the sect are based on this bouk^ Nir^'inamanlri 
^iSth century) has written a commentary' on k. 
In the preface the author says that Siva 
(Nilakai^tha) ap]>eared to him in a dream and 
commanded him to write a Vartika 00 the 
Brahma-mimosa. It is interesting to note that 
Appayn Diksita lijth century), who has w^rilten 
a commentary named on 

the same Bha-^ya^ gives the same reason for 
writing his comrneniary'. The above date for our 
NTlakan|ha is tentatively assigned by R. N'ara- 
simhacarya. Our Niiakuntha is quoted by 
Gubbiya Mallanirya in the Vlra^anJiJtnffa- 
maha-ptiTatj^Q 053 t> A*D.)* 

MAHALINGADE% A A JX) ^ seems 

that at [he beginning of the 15th century the 
Vlra^ivii movement again attained n promin¬ 
ence which in some respects was equal to that 
of the tiih century* The favour it gained from 
the princes of Vijayanagar raised the prestigi- 
of the sect and brought into prominence some 
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Virai^va writers and workers. Of these ilie 
eurJicst known influenttai personally is our 
Maliaiingadeva. A retard ing to him, he was the 
2tith descendant of Soma^ajiiblmdeSikat the 
grandfather of Sivalenka Mafleanrja^. His 
disciple w^as Kuitiara Bankanitha, who initialed 
Jakkanarya, a high official (Dantjie^) of the 
Vijayanagar King Praudha Devaraya (1419- 
1446 A-D.)- He Is also called ** rMr^itojrindrfl'VK 
He inusi have been a very influential teacher« 
He is the author of the and 

the Prabhudevara ^al - sihuia - - t-ariim ~ 

(tkiP, 

ig. LAKKANNA DANDE^tM^S A-D.): He was 
a minister and irusted friend of the Vijayanagar 
King Prau^ha Devaraya (1419-1440 A,D). 
Epigraphic records confirm ilie statement that 
he was a high official. He is also known as 
Lakka^amatya and Lakkanna Ddeya. According 
tci inscriptions (Molabagih NoSp 1 and 29)^ he 
had a brother named Madanna Danniiyakat and 
was a son of Hegga^adeva and (^mmiyammii 
of the Vis^u-vardhansi-gotra.^ The Persian 
Ambassader, Abdul-RaK/.ak, wlio visited V^ijayn- 
nagara in ihe reign of Devaraya U, desi^ribes 
our Lakkanci=i Dandefci ^ brave Siildier and 
poel. He is the author of the Sha-toitva^ 
cintAmani. 

20. JAKKANARYA(I43<^ A.D.): He is common- 
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ly known as Jakkanna, jakkappa or Jakkan^a 
Dan^eia. Vim^aiva wiiti^ts give him llie litk* 
of *^Bhakii-bban(Jarl'\ ^lore iicHise of deviation. 
He b also said to have l>een a mtnbler of 
Devaraya 11 (1419-1446) A.D.). He was 

appatently very inffuenliali and rendered great 
services to Vimiaivism by patronising its 
writers, rot Viraktas were his contemporaries^ 
all of whom kept the V^ira^iva movement active 
in the capital as well as in the empire of 
V'iajayanagar* He is the author of the Sur^ndn 
Stkah (loi sthalas). 

ai.CAMARASA(l430 A-DO^^Lgardirtg him and 
his work, ^ntalinga-desika (1672} writes: *'ln 
the reign of l^raudharaya^ Vaisnava teachers^ 
Mukunda Peddl and Vrndacarya, preached 
Vaisn^tvism and emphasised the glorirication of 
the Bharnta and the'Rimayana, Jakkao^r>'^i ^ 
the desire of his guru Rumdra Bankanathat 
compiled the and other 

ivorfcs, which he and other Vira^iiva leaders* 
including loi Viraktas, look in procession. The 
Vsisnava teachers complained to the King of 
this act of the Vitai^aivas. Then ensued a dis- 
putaiion betwefm Jakkanna and the Vai^navd 
teachers, in wdiicli the latter challenged the 
former to produce a book superior to the Bharata 
and the Ramayai:!^ in a month^s time- Jakkanna 
accepted the challenge. On that night Camayya 
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ssiVf <i drciim in which ilic ^<xl Vimijiistira asked 
him to compose » poem in aj gatis (chapters) 
comprising ntt padas (verses). Accordingly. 
Camayya comp«JS^ in ii days the pjabhu^ 
tinga^ie, which w'as tJien read before the King 
and was approved”. Whatever may be the truth 
of this narration, the existing Kannada version 
of the boob contains exactly the same number 
of versts (viz., llti) and chapters (viz., 35 )- 
It further tells us the name of the author, which 
is not found in the boob. 1’he book narrates the 
life of Prabhudeva, alias Allama-prabhu, and 
seems to have been based on the 5 tinya- 
sampndaiic, the authorship of which Is ascribed 
to Prabltudeva himself. It is one of the best 
bmks in ViraiSaiva literature. Mr. C. P. Brown 
says: 

"It is an allegorical poem of considerable beauty, 
and is particularly attractive from the pleasing 
manner in which it describes the female sex! neither 
as (Soddesses (as they are described In the 
Brahmanica! poems) nor as brutes, which is too 
often the style of the Brahmanical Purinas. It is 
not only amusing but IS written with such delicacy 
lhat any Hindu female might read it with 
gratification’*. 

Front other accounts, it appears that 
Cdmarasa was formerly a Saiva Brahman and 
was related to Kumara Vyiisa (143^)1 the author 
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of the Kiinnada Bhar^ta. Siddhu^nahje^ (1650) 
mentions in his Raghavatiks-caritt that 
Camarasa received the Vira^dva initiation 
iVTra^ivopade^) from Cddana Vire^. The 
PrabAu-/,iii^o-iT/e has been translated into 
Telugu, Tamil, Sanskrit and Marathi. 

22 . MAGGEYA mAYIDEVA (J430 A.D.): His 
genealogy is:— 

(1) Uptantanyu Sivacaiya, whose son was 

(а) Bhimanatha 

(3) Kalesvara „ 

{+) Boppanatha „ ,, ,, 

(5) Nakiraja ,,disciple was 

(б) Sa-ngnine^v^ra, whose son was 

{7) Mayideva^ (our author). 

He seems lo have been a resident of Majjge 
on the bank of ihe river Malaprab^ia. Tradition 
make.^ him a con tempo rarj' of the Vjjayanagara 
King Devaraya JJ (>419-1446 A.D.J. He 
tlterefore Seems 10 have b«n a contemporary of 
Jakkanna^ Camaras^u etc. His works are brief 
and exceiient for understanding the doctrines of 
Viriiiiaivism. He was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Kannaxku and well rend in Upjinisadtc and 
Agamic lore. His Ajiu&jiaTa-^fitra, said 10 be 
an abstract f>f the Utiara V^tula^ is considered 
to be an Agama itstif. Dr. Bhandarkar is mainly 
dependent on this book in presenting the 
philusophical ideas of VTra^aivism. Mayide^-'a is 
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also styled Pfabhu and Vibliu, wliich may 
indLca[e his being an officer or chief. He Is the 
author of 

(t) Anabha^a^sUifa, 

{ 2) E k&tfaTa-ialast h a la-saf pad ij 

(3) feaJa-gBffy^it 

(4) .Sain ita-f ray at 

{5) racsita^t 

(6) Visesdflha Pmkasikd. 

33. TONTADA SIDDHALIKCA (r470 A.D.) : He 
is said to have lived for a long time in a garden 
on the bank of the river J^'agi^i near Keggere 
in the Siva-yogat hence the appellation 
Toii|ada. ile was a disciple of Gosata Cenna- 
basaveivara of Haradana^-iiajii- He is the niosi 
famous Vira^iva Saint and teacher, and b in¬ 
voked by ail \"iraiaiva writers after him, A 
temple built on his Samadhi still exists, and 
it contains an inscription dated 1500 A.D., 
which narrates his glorification as a Saint and 
mentions the names of his disciples. He has had 
a large followings and many Avorks in Kanarese 
narrate his life. He is the author of the ^af- 
Si kuia^jna ii am rla-Sdfa . 

24. NUAGUXA Siva YOGI (i 5 «> A.D.). Tradi- 
tiem says thai he was a chief ruling a territory 
around the Sanibhu-lingada-beft^. In ihe latter 
part of his life he renounced the world and 
devoted himself to study and piety. His works 
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^re very popular miong Lingayats and the 
Kannada people generally* R, Narasimhacarya 
says that he is not idenueal wkh Nijagana^ the 
author of Vacanas and contemporafy of 
Basava. In the Vi^t^ka-cintamuni, the KaK 
paluTu. a commetitary on the Brahm^-sMtss 
by Amalananda (liso A.D*)^ is mentioned; 
therefore he must have lived after that dale, 
^dak^radeva (1655 A.D.) mentions hrm* 

R. Namsimhacarya provisiDnally assigns 1500 
A.D. as his dalCt which is rather arbitrary* His 
works are 

(1) Aravatlu^tiiutiaTa tripadi^ 

(1) K nr ra lya^Pad d!m i i * 
is ) V ive ka^i n J!dm flnl ^ 

(4) --1 nubh uf 

(5) Pnram 11 n u b od A e, 

(G) Pam muTt h a -gJt e» 

(7) PammAriha-pfakasike, 

Of these No. 5 is a dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya, the oelebraied teaeher of Upani- 
^dic fame and hU wife J^Iaitreyi- It seems to he 
a Kannada abstract of the BfkadaTanyakopani- 
sttL No. 3 is very important, for U h encyclo¬ 
paedic, and contains very valuable information 
about the Saivigamas and their doctrines. Ir 
has been translated into Tamil, 

25- GUBBIYA MALLANARYA ^l5l3 A*D.) : He 
was a grandson of i^iallanna and disciple of 
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Siddha Mallei and Santa Nanjeia* He was well 
versed m both Sanskrit and Kannada, He is 
known as Basava-puranada Mallanarj'a. He Is 
the author of 

(1) Bh^Va^i n td-rai qa, 

(2) k 4 -p ttr^na ^ 

(3) Par^tana Ragale. 

He wrote No. 1 in A.D. i5t3 and No> 2 in 
1530 A.D. 

26. vmCPAKSA PA^piTA(i5H4 A-D.): He was 
a descendant of Ma|eya Malle^p and disciple 
of Siddha Viresa, the head of the Hirifa 
madia of Vijayanagara* He succeeded his 
guru on the pontifical seat. He was apparent¬ 
ly a great poet and a teacher well versed in 
daiva lore in general and Vfra^ivism in parti¬ 
cular. He is the author of the Cennatja^a^fl- 
pufUna^ a poem and a hagiology which is 
considered to be one of the great works of 
Kannada literature. It comprises the legendar)* 
stories of about 25 sports of Siva, the lives of 
Cenna-basava and almost all the Vtra^aiva 
Saints, and the doctrines of Virai^ivism* 
Cennabasava is made to narrate the stories to 
Siddharama. Historically it is inaccurate; but it 
seems to be a faithful narration of the accounts 
current among Vlra^aivas in his day. 

27. SADAKSARADtVAftdss A.O.)!His geneal- 
ogy is 
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(1) Revana-siddha, whose son was 

(2) Rudra-muni descendant wa^ 

{3) Uddanap „ disciple ,, 

(4) Annadaniia, ,, ,, 

{5) Cika-vira-deiitca ,, ,, 

(6) Sadak^ri (the poet)- 

He was born at Danag^yru in JblavailL 
Taluka- He is said to have been the spiriiual 
teacher of the paternal family of the wrife of 
Mudduraja^ the ruler of the Hadinada eotiniry. 
At the invitation of the ruler he lived at 
VaJanduru, xvhere his Samadhi still stands. He 
is one of the great Kannada poeLSp Though mo^t 
of his works are pot'ins, they contain the 
doctrines of V^jraSatvism, He had a great mastery 
over Sanskrit and Kunnadap as is shown by his 
title *T"bhaya Kavitd \^i^rada^*> well versed in 
the poetry of btith languages. His works arc : 

(t) Rajax^kh^ra-Vilasd, based on ihe 
Bhat^a-tinmratna of Maltarina, 

(2) Fr^at/ti?fidTa-rt/ityd, bas^ on the 
Basava^pUTdna of Bhlma-kavi^ 

(3) ^abara^ankaTC-Vil^a^ narrating the 
fight between Arjuna and Stva^ 

(4) Tlrnfr/iddrii datiJakn^ 

{5) ^hudhikya^ 

( 6 ) 

(7) Kaxn-karna^ras^yana^ 


THE VIkAUiVA writers 


'rhe la$t three are in Sanskrit. He is also 
said lo linve written Stotras in Sanskrits 

Besides these writers there flourished a nnmber 
of other Viraiaiva teachers and writers (deSr- 
cribed in Appendix I)^ many of whom were 
patronised by the rulers of KeUdi and Ikkeri. 
There were many members of the royal family 
who were poets and authors; of these, Basava- 
raja, the author of that encyclopaedic Sanskrit 
work Keiadi^nrpa-vijaya, is already well known. 
Sad^k^ra-maniri, Nirvaiia-mantri, Monappa 
and others hat^e also written books. 
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CHAPTER HI 
THE AIDS TO FAtTH : 

THE ASTAVARAxNAS 

(V^'ira^ajvjsm, unlike Salva SiddkSuta, rebelled 
agaiu^t the sacerdotal traditions of Vvdln 
Hiflduiiim—{rrnandpatloii from Vedic ntuaUsm was 
gradual, but w^as completed by Vira^aivism about 
the I2ih century—Vira: 5 aivisin has its own riies^ 
unrelated id those In the Vedas—^the as[^varat!!^— 
the guru—the linga^—the jangama^—the above com- 
pared with Buddha, DhammUi and Sahgha of the 
Bauddhas—^the PSdodaka-—the pra^^a^—social and 
philosophical signibcance of these—the vibhciti—the 
rudr&k^a—the mancrii—these dvaranas are the 
marks of the Vlra^iva, not bis sacraments}. 

Prom the vast material preserved in the 
ancient Sanskrit Literature, ji appears that the 
sacerdotal form of religion made It^ oppe<trance 
before pbilosr.>phy in the V^aidtka religion^ Tht^ 
Briihmanas, whith follow the Sambitas^ are 
distinct [heologlcal treatises« embodying the 
sacerdotal tradition foreshadowed in the hymns 
of the Vedas. The last portions of the 
Brabmanas, known as the Aranyakas, ‘Forest 
bfKiks'p contain in their last Chapters the 
L'pnni^ds, the famou^i philosophical treatises^ 
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probdbty unii%'«iUe<l in the history of mankind 
of that period. The ceremonials which formed 
the earliest portion of ihc Bralimanas are 
systematLcaJly codified in die SuiraSp which 
*"aim ai giving a plain and methodical accoum 
of the whole course of the rites or the practices 
with which they These Sutras are 

again grouped into three divisionSj namely, the 
Sraula-SutraSp which dcaJ with the Srauta- 
ritcs, fourteen in number; ihe Sniarta^utraSp 
including the Grhya-SuiraSs which deal in 
detail with ihe household cere monies or rites 
to tae performed in daily life in the presence of 
the domestic hre^ including the sacraments 
(Satnskarns), forty in number ; and the Dharma- 
Sutras, the original source of the present Hindu 
law. The very careful attention bestowed on 
these rites, the minute description of them, the 
strict observ'ance and hard rules for expiailon in 
case of their violation and the voluminous 
literature wriuen in expofiltlon of them from 
ihe Vedic pertud to the days of Hemadri or 
Ni1xakan)ha, obviously prove the great import¬ 
ance they occupy in Hinduism even at the 
present day. 

But this very importani factor in Hinduism 
is relegated to a secondary place in Saivism in 
general and in Viraisaivism in particular^ In 
Virar^'iivism not only is it completely ignored, 
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but^ strange to see* it is criticised with all force- 
in the ^iva^iddhanta many such imponant 
rites as would lake place on the occaston of 
birth, marriage, death etc,, do not differ 
materially from those mentioned in the Gryha- 
Sutras^ the process being genemlly the same* 
The Satva-Sidditanta, though it owes aLlegiaiice 
to The Siaiv^amas^ in fact" does not disclaim 
loyalty to ritualism based on those ritual works 
which form portions of and are included in the 
expansive Vedic literature, generally know^n as 
the Vedas, But Vim^aivism boldly rebelled and 
completely achieved its independence by liberat¬ 
ing itself from the thraldom of the laborious 
sacerdotal tradition, 

Th^ influence of these rites was already 
waning in the Saivagamas. It cannot be 
dehnitely said, at pr<^ni, why and at what 
time in the religious hisiory of India ritualism 
began to lofie its hold, !t is true that the rise of 
Buddhism dealt a very strong blow to the 
sacrificiat phase of Hinduism \ but if Dr. 
Macdonell is right in assigning 500 —200 B.C- 
to the Sutra period. ** then It is not anterior 
10, but contemporary with, the Bauddha period. 
In the Sutras, there appears to be no sign of 
a decline in the influence of ritualism*^ What 
we are now' concerned with is the waning 
influence of the ritualism, not outside the pale 
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of Hinduism, but inside. Saivlsm claims to be 
a member of Hinduism. Many passages of the 
Soivagamas clearly assert ihis claim. ** I'here 
is another view which tries to trace Salvism to 
an aboriginal cult. Much can be said on both 
sides; yet the final word must be reserv^ed till 
more reliable materials are made available in 
course of time. The available Saiva books un¬ 
animously claim [he inclusion of Saivism In 
Hinduism with the Vedas as the fountain-head. 
The ^ivas never seem to have separated them¬ 
selves from Brahmanism in ancient days as the 
Baiiddhas or Jainas didp though ii is more prcN 
bahle that &iivism w^as a revolt from wiihint 
while Buddhism and Jainism were revolts 
from the oulside. The universally admitted 
authority of some of the sectarian Upanisads, 
like the ftveta^vataru^ is sufficient to indicate 
the place of .^ivism in Brahinanical flinduism^ 
The Saivagamas prepared the ground for 
secession from some of the authoritative rites 
of the Sutras** by assigning to them less im¬ 
portance than is claimed for ihem+ and also 
by emphasizing the worsldp of a deity in a 
temple, w^hicb is entirely absent in the Sutras. 
Viraiaivism went a step further in openly 
declaring the futility' of these rites* It even 
discourages the worship of a deity in the temple, 
though such worship is emphasized by the 
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which it accept:^ as i(S authority- 
At what period V'ira^ivism established its 
ground fimnly cannot now be conclusively 
ascertained; but h certainly reached this con¬ 
clusion before the advent of the laih century 
i.e*, before Basava and other Siva-Saranas 
undertook the work of reconstruction- 

By this it must not be understcxid that the 
V-^frasaivas have no ceremonies. Their Church 
retains some ceremonies which are very simple 
and bear no resemblance to those of the Vedas. 
\'ira.saivisn[i attaches great importance to the 
Asiavaranap the eight coverings or emblemSp 
which form one of the essential factors of iheir 
crt?ed^ These are :— 

(i) THEGimu:“Thc spiritual guide who inkb 
ates the novice into the Virasaiva fold ivith due 
forms. The reverence to the Ciirut in the 
Virai^ivat has no limit. He is superior to father 
and moihetp since it is he who is the cause of 
the spiriiual births which is far more important 
than the birth of a corporeal body. He is con¬ 
sidered to be worthy of more reverence than is 
due to Siva, the SupremCp because it is he who 
leads the soul to unity with Siva. In short, his 
place in Vira.'^ivism is unique. Some suggest 
that the veneration of the Guru in Vira^ivism 
is traceable to Buddhism. But in Upani^dic 
Stories there are manv instances In which the 
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Guru, Lhe expoundt^r of ihe Brahiiia-\ idya, the 
lore of Brahman, b looked upon uith great awe 
and respect by his pupils, whether they max' 
be kings< as in the case of Janaka. Janantapi 
Pautrayana, or Brahmans^ as in the case of 
Arurjit ’who approached King Caitra Gargya- 
yana for spiritual education, or Gargya* a proud 
Brahman who appnisactied King Ajata Satni 
for the same purpose-*^ In the Brahmanas, too, 
the principal officiating priest is highly res- 
pecTed. Therefore lliere is no justification for 
deriving the reverence for the Guru ffom 
Buddhism. But in XTra^ivism the Guru is 
looked upon as something more than a highly 
respected person* X^irasaivism mentions three 
kindSi or more correcily+ three functions of the 
Gunu namely, tiie initiator or Dlk^-Guru, the 
irainer or Sik.^-Guru. and the Mok^-Guru. 
who secures the final goal. One or more persons 
can do these duties; but if they are different, all 
are equally honoured as if they are one. [n 
the original stage of VTra^Jvisni, it appears that 
only one pers4jn undertnok all the three 
functions. 

{ 2 ) THE LINGAs^The Linga is an emblem of 
the Supreme Gnd. Nowhere in the sacred books 
of the Viras^ivas or even in the tradition current 
among them is to be found the remotest 
suggestion that the f-inga ts Phallus or the 
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male generaiive organ, ro ihtm it is not an 
image of Siva, but Siva himself. He resides 
in the disciple in the form of Caitanyaj and He 
is extracted in the form of Linga by the Guru 
through his spiritual power and given into the 
disciple^s bands for worship. Jl is described as 
a great mass of light on t he palm shining before 
the eye. mind and bliava." The Linga is be¬ 
lieved to be equal to the Guru in respect of the 
re\'erence due to it, though it is offered by him, 
since St represents Siva. It must on no account 
be separated from the body, since its separation 
is equivalent to a spiritual death. $iva is not to 
be worshipped in any other form but that of 
the Llnga, obtained from the Guru at the lime 
of the ifiitiaton, Dik&a. The worship offered 
EO Siva in any other form rs condemned." 

{3) THE JAKGAMA This is a Sanskrit word^ 
meaning "moving object" or that which is not 
fixed in one plate, the opposite of Sthavarn, 
tixed^ It is generally applied in Vlrat^aivism to 
a persiin of a religious order, who is always 
travel ling from place to place preaching religion 
and morality to the Virn^ivas and to others 
who like 10 hear him. This is the original mean¬ 
ing of JangaTna i bur now many Jnngamas have 
abandoned this vocation and have sen led in 
towns and villages, usually superintending the 
feligiou!^ functions of the community t m rjther 
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words, they have now become the priests of the 
community. What kind of a person can be 
cailcd a Jangama is explained by a Sarana, the 
author of Sangana^basava's IWana. 

“A tnan under Upadhis and attached to women can 
never be a Cara or Jangama. 1 never admit such 
a thing. To admit such a thing is a sm. Jangama 
is one who has negatived six things—attachment, 
Upadhis, Ofhce, Dependence, Karaoa, aivd Lampaia, 
He who is firm In the path of the Pramathas. who 
is A great Sarai^ and who has wiped out the 
distinctions such as GurUi Sisya, Btiakia, Jangama, 
Father, Son, 1 and You, is a Jangama to whom 
I bow/’« 

The Viragnma describes a Jangama as one w'bo 
is free from worldly atlachmenis. free from 
burdens, free from restrictions, free from 
Upadhis, free from bodily cravings, and free 
from the influence of Malas. ** No distinctions 
are made between the Guru, the Linga and the 
jangama, oil of whom are believed to be equal 
and to share the same reverence. 

There seems to be a striking similarity 
between the Guru, Linga and Jangama of the 
V’Trasaivas and the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangba of the Bauddhas* The Guru of the 
V'lictfeivas coincides with the Buddha, who is 
practically a teacher. The Linga, the symbol of 
fsiva. probably agrees with the Dhamma, since 
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the Linga is one of the central topics like ihe 
Dhamma of the Bauddhas.” The Jangama pro¬ 
bably tallies with the Sangha, since Jangama 
does not mean an indhidyal hut a group or chiss 
of individuals whose vocation is to preach re¬ 
ligion and morality like that of the Bhikkus, 
who form the Sangha* Moreover, the follovvei^ 
of each religion show the same reverence and 
devotion to these. 

4 . THE VADODAKKi fhis literally means the 
water from the feet of the Guru, hence 'holy 
water"* The Vlra^ivas have a perfect faith in 
the holiness of their Guros and Jangamas, who 
ate believed to lead a life of purity and chastity. 
It IS believed that all objects touched by such 
holy men become holy. Theoretically, a member 
of the VTra^aiva community is to make use of 
such objects as are made holy by the touch of 
the Gum, Linga and Jangama. The E^adodakn 
is one of them. There are passages in the 
\Tra^aiva hooks representing extreme view^s* 
namely that "no whaler which is not touched by 
the Guru or Jangama should be used** for the 
purpose of drinking or cooking; but according 
to a moderate view', the Padodaba is holv water 
obtained from the Guru specially at the time of 
his Linga-puja for the purpose of sipping, 
which the Vim^ivas believe, purifies the mind 
and body. There is a process of preparing 
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PaUodakii which is i>bserved very minuitly 
even ioda 3 '' in the course of which the Guru 
utiers some formulas (mantras). There is no 
unclcanltness or indecency at all, as is imagined 
by some- non-Lingay&is. It is simply based on 
a bfilieft and is an indication of extreme devotion 
(Bhakti) towards the Guru or Jangama. Accord¬ 
ing to Safigana-basava's I'dcunat there are ten 
modes of the i’adodaka. of which four arc 
principai and the remaining arc subsidiary. 

5 , THK PBASiDA; This is a Sanskrit word 
meaning ‘favour’, and is used in the sense of an 
object indicating favour, i.e,, an object given 
by the Guru to indicate his favour towards him 
to whom he gives It. It generally takes the form 
of sonic eatable thing such as fruits, food, etc. 
Here Prasada means consecrated food; to 
describe it more clearly, it is food offered by 
the devotee to his Guru, who bands it back to 
him. thus making it holy. According to 
Sangdna-basava's Vacana, there arc eleven 
modes of Prasada. The word Prasada is not met 
witli in the Virasatvii literature In the sense of 
Bhukiasesa, the remainder of what is eaten, as 
is imagined by non-Lingayats,*' but it may be 
interpreted as a 'food’ to be partaken of by the 
Guru and his devotee in the same place. There 
is nothing indecent or unclean in this, even 
from a non-Lingayai point of view, just as there 
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is no indectftiLV undeanliness in eating at the 
same table, as is done in England, and in many 
Chrlstlzin families in Indiap 

The Padodaka and Prasada are interpreted 
ideally in many passages of the Vacana^trAp 
which clearly point to the great reverence and 
importance attached to ihem^ Sangan^l-b^^sQ^fa*s 
Vaaina says s 

] call him alone the true Prasadl, one who 
attained Prasada, who floats in the ocean of bli&s 
of great satisfaction derived from offering ten modes 
of Padoclaka, uttering at mantra^p to ten aspects 
of the Liiiga with free and open rnind.'* ” 

The same botik in another place says: 

''Prasficla is not what is [ouched by the GurUp Liiiga, 
or Jangama separately k iiuru^Lihga-Jnngama is he 
who has attained to the secret of the Aniidi-Linga, 
the beginningless Liiiga, who turns his eight 
interrbal forms into tight forms of worship and who 
has conquered compicttly the Influence of the Pa^s, 
such as MaJa^ Msya, etc. WTifltevcr comes into 
Loptact with him or whatever he touches, becomes 
the Pru&ada (xVlahaprasada)/'** 

It is more probable that the originators of 
Vlra:^ivism had a social and philosophic ptjr* 
pose in introducing the Padodaka and Prasada 
into the cult. They warned probably to achieve 
whni they preached by bringing it into practice. 
Their aim in philosophy was to show the 
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divinity in man, by reason of which man can be 
raised to the gotllii-^ad. He can rise so high as 
to become one with Uie Supreme^ the achieve¬ 
ment of which stage they designate as Alkya- 
SUmla* By the Padodaka form ihey probably 
sought to show the unity of God and man. The 
Padodaka form, briefly describedi is as 
foLlow'£>:— 

At the time of the Linga-pujo. the Guru 
pours a small quantity of consecrated holy 
water, PModaka, which he himself has given, 
over his I^inga and sips it? the devotee tiien 
pours a small quantity of the remaining lioly 
water over his Linga and sips it* This indicates 
probably that there is no distinction between 
the Gunjf the Linga and the devotee, ail being 
one unity in the Aikya-Sihala. 

Their social aim to remove all kintk 

of distinctions such as caste, (Brahmanap 
K.^triya, etc.,) rank, (high-born, low-born, 
rich or pcx:>r etc,) and seXp {mate or female), and 
to introduce equality and common brotherhood 
in religion as well as in society- To achieve 
this^ probably, the Prai^da was introduced, I he 
Fras^da is paiiaken of by the Guru and the 
devotee, whatever may be his rank or sect* or 
vocation in life, in the same place, which fact 
serves to remove the barriers of caste+ tank^ sex. 
etc. Only one w'ho is well versed in the 
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traditions of Hinduism can understand the 
imporrajice of dining together in the same place 
and apprecLait tliese key-notes, introduced into 
V^rasaivism by its originators under the zeal 
of religion. V\ hat a ^orm of protest and 
persecution these bold reformers must have 
faced! It is no wonder that they were depicted 
by the contemporary Brahmans as heretics and 
so on.« 

6 . TH£ viBHtTI:— This is a Sanskrit word 
meaning 'great prosperity* bui is used in the 
technical sense of *holy ash’. Jt is belie^-ed to 
be sacred in all schools of Saivism. Siva is 
descrUred in the purafias as very fond of bes^ 
mearing his body with ashes. But in Vim- 
saivism, the VibhQti does not mean ordinarv 
ash, but holy ash prepared by a virtuous, re¬ 
ligious and learned man by a special process. 
There are elaborate rules to be strictly obsened 
in its preparation, which state how and from 
what kind of cow the dung is tu be collecietJ, 
dried and burnt with utterance of the Mantras, 
and mixed with other holy vegetable ingredients, 
etc. All these processes are even today strictly 
observed. Some staunch V'Trasaivas do not use 
matches for prfxJucing lire in the process of 
preparing the Vibhuti. They obtain fire either 
by rubbing wood or metal and stone, or bv 
means of lenses. 
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7- THE rUDhakSA;— Tliese area kind of seeds 
sacred lo Siva* The SaJvas of all schools 
believe ihai these originated from ihe eyes 
of Rutira; lience they are called Rudrak^: 
'Fhese being the common property of all 
schools of Saivjsm, alt Saivas wear them in 
the form of garlands round their neck^ wrist, 
head etc* They also serv^e the purpose of beads 
in counting during prayers : 

S. THE MANTRA I —This IS a sacred formula 
and consists of five syllablesp Xanias-Sivayap 
altogether forming a sentence, meaning "Obeis¬ 
ance to Siva"\ rhis is t^nlled the Paficak^ra- 
mahamantra, the great manira of five letters- 
The addition of m^kes k the six-lettered 

mantrat *Sadak_sarfl-mantra. It is to the Saivaa 
whai the Giiyatri or Savitri is to the Brahmans. 
The Salivas glorify it as the King of mantras^ 
Mantramt, and lo them it is far weightier than 
the 70 million other n^antras put together. It 
is the only mantra to the &iivas^ though some 
schools, such as the Salva Siddhanta, accept the 
Gayairi as a subordinate mantra. The Vsraiaivas 
do not accept any other mantras except this. 

I'hesi* eight are known as Avara^as, cover¬ 
ings, clothings^ emblems^ or marks^ which 
distinguish a Viraiaiva from other sects* 
Certainly these are not sacraments, as is 
mentioned in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
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and Ethics*^ Surely Nfr, Enthoven is misin¬ 
formed about ih^st in believing and describing 
them to be sacraments. 


CHAPTER IV 


VTRASA]VA RITES 

(Vira^alvA rites do not require the services oi a 
Brahmin priest—the jang^ma officiates during the 
Vlrasaiva ceremonies—dlks^ or initiatiofl—^import¬ 
ant in ftlL schools of fiAivism and essential for attain¬ 
ing the final goal—In Vlra^aivism diksa is simultane- 
Oils with lingadh&raoa—diksa takes place immedl- 
Btely after birth—absence of fire in Viraiaiva ritesp 
the lihga taking the place of ire—the kala^^ an 
Important factor in ihe marriage and diksi 
ceremonies—description of kala^-sthipanfi—the 
initiation ceremony — initiation of chikiren — 
marriage—description of the ceremony^v^apOja, 
or the honouring of the bridegroofn—absence of 
chi1d*marriage among the Viraiairas—re-marriage 
of widows allowed among the ViraSaivas—^the new 
hotiseholder^s duties—ahimsap an article of the 
Vlra^aUa^s ethics) creed—sSmanya, viie^ and 
niribhfira refer to different modes of living^ and not 
to caste distinctions among the Vira^aivas—the five 
ac^ras which the bouseholdej should follow—^the 
burial of the dead—^the funeral rites—description of 
VEbhmivi|e—the singing of puspMjali—the funeral 
procession—no impurity Of ^r^ddha associated with 
death among the Vira^aivas—llngaikya^ technical 
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w'ord for death—^ibhDtlvj{e qompared with 
Samllekhanavrata of the Jama^s-^bolition of setc ami 
caste rcstrictiortS ami the five poUutidi^is in 
V fra^aivism—Vira^ivas do not wear tho vaju^opa^'ila 
and arc not required to grow' a ttifi—^Vira.4aivi5Tn 
compared with the Psinpata school). 

Vira^ivism there is no elaborate descrip^ 
tion of sacrameiits+ which fact justifies the 
conclusion that the V^irasait'as do not pay much 
importance to all the sacraments of the Grhya- 
Sutra- Some riLes similar to those of TS^ama- 
karanat Caula, etc., are current arnong the 
people even to-cky* But one important thing 
desen^ng notice b that in none of these are the 
senp'ices of a Brahmin priest required^ Only a 
Jangama Is invited and fed, and he performs 
the function as simply as possible in a few 
minutes. The important rites that reqiiire a 
clear description, though in a concise form as 
far as possible, are Dik^, the initialioiu Vivaha, 
the Marriage, and Antyesti, the funeral 
ceremony. 

ip Or fiEirmtion. 

Dlk^, initiation^ is a very important 
ceremony in all schools of Saivism, Ti is 
essential for attaining the final goal. The &iivn 
Siddhama emphasises this v^ery much, and 
\ ira&iivism goes a step further in making it 
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compulsory for member. In ^’Ira^ivism, 
che Dlk^ is simultiineous '^vith the Lin^a- 
dharana^ the rite for wearing the Linga* It is 
Dik^ [hat opens the door of Vira-^ivismp being 
a ceremony used also to admit iiiio the fold a 
non-Vfra^iva. It is as essential as the D?k^ 
or initiation of the Yajamana and his wife before 
the beginning of a sacrifice which is very 
niioLitely described in the BralimanaSp though 
in Vlra^ivism it ts neither So elaborate nor So 
intKcate. It is a simple rite combined with 
ethical preachings and with the mysticism of the 
Yoga, which contains features of modern 
hypnotism, mesmerism and probably some 
more yet unknown, if there are any and 

if they are true, I’he Dik^ of the V^ralaivas 
will be described below' as briefly as po^ible. 
In Vlrasaivism, the Dlk^ is to be performed, 
probably only once in the life of a follower, and 
at the very beginning of his career. Therefore 
it is enjoined that tt should take place immediate¬ 
ly after the birth of an indivlduah The instance 
of Basava, mentioned in the B^isava-puranaH and 
some other instances in Vira.^iva religious 
liieraturet mostly as old as [3th or 14th century 
A*D., and the traditton still preserved among 
V'lrasaivas, confirm this view'. But probably on 
account of the influence of other surrounding 
systems and probably also through the confusion 
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of somt Virasaiva writers between the Vini- 
^ivas and the Aradhyas, who are closely atin 
to one another there are at least two Dlk^ to 
be performed for a member, one at the time of 
his birth and the other when he reaches his 
eighth year, probably in imitation of the Upana- 
yana of the Brahmans. Besides these there 
appear to be other forms of DTk^s. to be per¬ 
formed when one feels disgusted with the 
worldly life and so on. But none of these dik^^, 
except the first, viz,, that performed at the time 
of birth, seems to have any suppon from the 
Vacana Sasira, the oldest existing books on 
VTrasaivism, 

The most tmportani feature in the ceremonies 
of VlraiL-tivism is the absence of fire. The fire 
plays an important and essential pan in the 
rites of the 'twice born', ]| appears that the 
place of the fire is taken by the Linga in the 
ceremonies of the Virasaivas. Probably this i.s 
the key to the interpretation of the I.inga as 
Agni, with which the Linga is Identified { and 
to the Agni-hymns of the Rgveda the origin of 
the Linga is traced hy some Vjraiaiva Sanskrit 
WTiters. “ The Vlra^ivas in the case of 
Dik.^ and Vivaha substitute for the fire a jar 
(Kala.^) and a member of the VTra&iiva faith, 
who is a jangama, and who officiates at the 
function. The kalasa forms an important factor 
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in the ceremonies of marriage and initiation; 
therefore the kala^-sthapana takes place first. 
A raised seat^ either in the house or in the 
specially erected temporary halJ, b arranged 
or erected and is cleaned by means of water 
mixed with substances considered holy by all 
HinduSp such as cow-dung and vegetable 
ingredientSp This may be compared to a 
Brahman tc Vedi or altar prepared for the 
sacrificial firep On this seat the Svastika and 
other sacred designs are drawn on rice. Four 
round pots made of metals or earth are placed, 
one at each cardinal point, with one more pot 
in the middle. These are known as Paftca- 
Kaia^s, representing the five Aridhyas, the 
traditional founders of V^ira^tvism^ who are 
believed to have sprung from the five mouths 
of Sadasiva, the first manifested aspect of the 
Supreme. The middlemost pot represents 
Vi^ve.^vararadhya and Isana-mukha of SadaSiva; 
thai placed to the East of the middle, 
Revanaradhya and Tatpum^amukha; that to the 
South, Marularadhya and Aghora-mukha; that 
to the west, Fanditfiradhya and Vamadeva- 
mukha: and that to the North, Ekoramaradhya 
and the Sadyojata-inukha. These pols are filled 
wnth water mixed with sandalpaste, sprouts, and 
barks of five kinds of trees* with five kinds of 
jewels and five kinds of earthy Gold can be 
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used in the absence of jewels* There is a minme 
descripiion of these pois. Five Mantras common 
in the Saivagamas, which are mentioned in the 
Pauskara as five Saktis. are to be uttered, each 
mantra being pronounced while filling each pot 
with water mixed with the other ingredients 
mentioned above respectively. Then five men 
belonging to the Gotra of each Aradhya are lo 
be selected, ^ each one sitting near the pot, re¬ 
presenting the Aradhya to whose Gotra he 
belongs, takes charge of that pot. Then a white 
hornesrnnde cotton thread is woven in the form 
of a design connecting the five pots, the 
seat of the Gum who officiates ai the cere¬ 
mony and the seat of the person to be initiated* 
This is know^n as the Kata^-sthapana. The 
main object of this appears to be that the re¬ 
ligious ceremonies should be performed in the 
presence of the founders, whose blessing the 
person concerned needs, and who bear witrnrss 
to the fact, or in the presence of Sada^iva^ the 
first form of the Supreme, just as the fire is 
supposed to do in the case of the rites of the 
Brahmans. 

The Kalasa-sthapanii appears to be an ancient 
custom among the Saivas. ns we find numerous 
passages referring to the establishment and 
worship of a Kala^ in the existing portions 
of the Kamika and other .TgdHtajr. 
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Then the per^n to be initimed, who has 
washed himself very clean and dressed in the 
necessary clean white garments, is asked to sit 
an rhe seat. In the case of an adxiU, he or she 
htis to undergo some preliminary process, such 
as a shon examination to test the sincerity and 
genuine desire to enter into the fold of ihe 
Virasaiva, and a preliminary fast* etc. But in 
the ease of a child nothing is required except 
a bath* Then the Guru observes him very 
minutely and slowly introduces him to the 
topic. In the course of this, rhe Guru says to 
him^ "'Child# in future, behave not in a way 
which is not good”, and obtains a solemn 
promise from him. This is called Ajna-dik^. 
Then again the Guru says, "My son, hence-^ 
forward, be true to your ancient and glorious 
tradition by leading a pure and virtuous life"# 
and obtain^ a solemn promise. This is known 
a^ Upfiina-dik^, There are ii processes of this 
kind according to Sangana-basava's Fccana, 
and st'Ven according to some others.** Then the 
Guru gives him the Pa^cagavya to sip# or 
preparation of five products r>f the cow, namely, 
milk# curds, ghee# etc. Then the Guru looks very 
intently into the eyes of the pupil and resorts 
to YogaK in the course of which he places his 
hand on the head of the pupil. Through this 
process^ it is believed, the Guru extracts 
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Caitanya estisiing in the body of the pupil and 
places it in the Linga^ which is all the while on 
the lap of the Gum, being already consecrated 
by him* In this process of extracting the internal 
Caita_n3"a, the Guru fixes two internal Lingas^, 
namely Pra^aliuga and Bhavalingap in the two 
iniernal bodies of the pupil. Then the pupil is 
supplied with tile eight embiems of Virasaivism, 
the A^iavamiia mentioned above. There is ihe 
Guru^ who also represents the jangama; the 
Linga is gi%^en; the Padodaka and Prasada are 
supplied i the vibhuii is applied to the forehead 
and the Ixidy of the pupil x the Rudrak-^'is are 
worn: the msuitra^ is eommuriiic&ted to the ear. 
Thus supplied with alb and made pure in mind 
and body by the GurUp the pupil is now a 
perfect Viraj^iva. Henceforw^ard he is supposed 
to adhere scrupulously to his promise given to 
bis Guru at the time of inkiatton to lead n 
virtuous and pious life; therefore he is expeaed 
not to suffer a re-binh, but to attain Mukti in 
this very life. The Guru at the lime of handing 
over the Linga to bis pupil says these words 
child; bdirvct this is your Pr^^alihga; my son, 
think this to be the Supreme beyond all Tatt^as; 
my son^ this is the Real Entity^ not seen by A/a 
and Hari; wear this on your body carefully without 
parting from it even for a moment and attend to 
k steadfastly^ Worship this thrice regularly every 
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day- Do not eat anyUiin^ without o(ferin5 it to diis 
Linga^ your life’s essence in reality* Believe this 
iirinly, cotifkletidy and sincerely* This Lihga bting^s 
all obiects of Bhoga and Moksa to your hansJ- 
May happiness unalloyed be yours eternally. This 
is true ; this is tnie’*.^ 

In tite case of a newly born child, the child 
is bathed and covered with whiie^ clean, freshly 
washed clothes, and placed on the seat before 
the Guru, Then follows the process mentioned 
above. The Guru ties the Linga lo such objects 
as are always connected with the child and do 
not irtconvenience the child in the least. He 
obtains a solemn promise from the parents or 
those who take spiritual and physical responsi¬ 
bility for the child to take care of the Linga 
and the cliildp till the child is old enough to 
take care of itself* This b a concise account of 
the Vsra-saiva-Dik^. an imptjnant rite which is 
considered to be a means of spiriiual birth, and 
which is described here as faithfully as possible 
on the basis of the Viraiaiva texts* 

3 , 

The marriage ceremony in VTra^ivism is also 
simple and remarkable on account of the absence 
of some features considered to be most important 
and essential in the Vaidika form of marriage. 
The selection of a bride and the settlement of 
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a marriage are common to most of the seci-S in 
India^ and have no speciaJ religious feattires. 
The marriage Ls perfonned mostly in the houi>e 
of either of the panSes. There are also instances 
oi a marriage being performed in Maihas, but 
they are rare. 

For the purpose of marriage a lemporarv hall 
is specially erecied in from of the house* with 
a raised seat big enough to accommodate com¬ 
fortably the ofBciating Jangama^ the kalasas, 
and the hridal couple. The seat is cleansed and 
besmeared mth cow-dung, day etc*, and is then 
allowed to dry^ up- Then designs in white powder 
are drawn on the seat. Rice is also strewn on 
the seat* In the middle* Kalsisas are placed, in 
the same order as in the Dak.^. the onJv 
difference being that the peas are placed at the 
corners instead of directly facing the Cardinal 
points. After the Kala^^’^sthapana is over* the 
process btmg the same as in the Dik-^, the 
Kalaias are covered with pieces of w'hite doth* 
Five married young ladies decorate the seat^ on 
which the bridal rotiple are to sit^ with designs 
in rice. Meanwhile in another place some other 
preliminaries, such as bathing and decorating 
of ihe bride and bridegroom are completed. The 
chaplet is tied to the head of the bride, and a 
crownlike object, called BAsinga^ is attached to 
the forehead of the bridegrwm. Then the couple 
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are broughi: iq procession to the haJl on horse¬ 
back or in a carriage to ihe accompaniment of 
music. In the hall is arranged a separate 
temporary seat, on which the bridegroom is 
seated. Tlwn takes place what is called Vara- 
puja, honouring ihe bridegrcKjmp the Efssential 
feature underlying which is that the parents of 
the bride request him 10 accept their daugliter 
as his partner in llfep to w^hich he consents. 
I’hey present him whth clothes and utensils. The 
friends of both the families offer their marriage 
presents at this time. Then the bridegroom is 
led to the raised platform where he is placed on 
the seatt that had been decorated as aforesaid by 
five married young ladtesp with his bride on his 
right* The officiating Jangama uncovers the 
kaJa^as and gives the string that connects the 
ptrts^ the Guru's seat^ and that of the bridal 
couple into the hands of Llie bride to be held to¬ 
gether. The hands oi the bride together with 
the string are then placed in the hands of the 
bridegroom. The priest utters sacred Mantras* 
the purport of which is: 

'^This couple is being married in the presence of 
Siva and his followers who bear witness. Let them 
be devoted to each other till the end, L^t the couple 
be bound togeiher firmly to one another faithfully* 
May Siva bestow upon them hss blessing and grant 
them happiness, abundance etc.^* 
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The presence of the parents of both Ls essential. 
Then the bride is made to wear the Mangala- 
Sutra, the marriage token, on the neck and silver 
rings on the toes, wiiich are considered bv 
Hindus of all sects, inciuding jainas, to be 
essential and auspicious, it is the bridegroom 
who ties the Mangab-Sutra around the neck of 
the bride, uttering a Mantra which means ? 
“This is very lucky: this is prosperity; this is 
my token: by offering this I offer my life to 
you . Then the couple change seats, the bride 
occupying the left and the bridegtoum the right. 
The priest invokes the divine blessing. All 
people gathered throw rice on the couple and 
bless them. Then follows the mutual entertain¬ 
ment in the form of marriage feasts. 

Another important rite in connection with 
the marriage ceremony is worth noting here. 
It is the handing over of the bride (o the parents 
of the bridegroom. The parents of the bride with 
their party come to the bridegroom's residence 
and tell his parents how' fond they are of their 
daughter, how affectionately they love her, liow 
tenderly they have brought her up, how- she had 
altt'ays been the joy of their house, and so on; 
dterefore they expect the same treatment for her 
in^ her new family. Then the parents of the 
bridegroom solemnly assure them that they will 
treat her with the same or even greater affection, 
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and so on* Th^n the parents and ihe party of 
the bride deport to their homes^ leaving she bride 
in her new home. The bride and the bridegroom 
are not to remain in the house where the 
marriage had taken place one or more nights; 
accordingly, they spend those nights in the 
distant house of a relative. Perhaps, it was 
originally something like a honeymoon. These 
customs, which are mechanically obse^^'ed now, 
clearly point lo the absence of child rnarriage 
among the Vlraiaivas. 

Another very remarkable fact in the marriage 
ceremony of the V'lraiaivas is the entire absence 
of important items such as the S&piapadL the 
stepping on the stone, the presence of fire, and 
offerings to the fire, to mention only a few, 
which are enjoined in the Sutras, and which 
are ven" scrupulously observed to this day by 
all Brahmans, and even by the Follotvers of the 
Saiva Siddhama. 

Viraiaivism allows re-marriage of w'idows, the 
ceremonial form of which is very simple^ The 
bride is dressed in new garments^ and is 
decorated with ornaments* Then both the bride 
and the bridegroom are led to the hall w^here 
the family Guru, a Jangama, the friends of 
both parlies, and the principal local persons of 
the community, are sitting. The couple bow* 
down to the Guru, who bksses them and declares 
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that the couple are married^ Betel-leaver and 
betel-nuLs iite given to alt gathered there as an 
indication of their approval aJid of their bearing 
witness to the Ttiarriage. It is believed that the 
status of such a woman in religious functions 
is inferior to ihat of a woman married according 
to the first form, but socially and in everV'^Jay 
life she ranks as equal in regard lo respectability 
with any member of the community. 

The life of a new householder, according to 
the Vaidika rites, is saddled with ‘‘the regular 
daily offerings of the five great sacrifices or 
Mahayajnas"\ viz,, Brahmavajnap I>cvaya|na^ 
Pitryajna, Briitayajna and iManusyayajna, and 
the periodical sacrifices on the fullmoon and new 
moon days.*^ According to Vina^ivism, the life 
of a new householder is entirely free from any 
of these encumbrances i but he is to observe his 
daily Lingapuja. and to be hospitabte to 
Jangamas. and lo the needy. There are some very 
good ethical codes by observing which the new' 
househotdert not only increases his own happi¬ 
ness and health, but becomes serviceable lo the 
creatures of Gtxl+ The principle of non-injury^ 
Ahimsa, is observed by the VTrasaivasas strictly 
as by the Jainas or the Bauddhas. Like them, the 
Vira^tvas are strict vegetarians in the Indian 
or Jaina sense, and drink no kind of strong 
drink. Mr- C. P, Browm is wTonglv informed 
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about the \^lra^Lvas, whom 

describes as non-^^egetarians drinking Lrtioxicat- 
ing liquors. 

The distincEion among the Viraiaivas* viz.^ 
Samanyat and Nirabltara, mentioned by 

ilt, F. Brown H is not found in the Vacana- 
S^ras. tn fact^ this distinction is against the 
spirit of the Vacana-S^traSp which in unmistak¬ 
able terms declare the equality and unity of 
mankindt and protest against the caste-distinc- 
ttotis of Brahmanism. It is not possible ihal a 
cult Tvhich opens its amts to embrace even one 
wdtom Brahmanism despised as Candala, or un¬ 
tout hable^ should make disEiactions among its 
followers. But these names mentioned by 
Mr. C. P. Brown are met with in Sanskrit 
books ccmiposed lately: but there the meaning 
of these words Is different from what Mr. Brown 
was made to understand. In the Vi'ra^iva 
community there ar^t even now, some Jangamas 
who remain unmarried throughout life^ and are 
not attached to any town or Ma[ha. They are 
to live chaste and pure lives: no further 
restrictions are placed on their lives or move¬ 
ments; they are catled V^iraktas^ unattaehedp or 
Nirabliaris, without burdens of any kind. Some 
other Jangamas, while remaining unmarried and 
leading a life of chastity and purity like the 
"l^iraktaSp are heads of Mathas and are entrusted 
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with tht duty of conducting ihe teUgious 
ceremonies of the Vira^ivas of the town; these 
are called Pa^fadadevaru, or Vise^. All 
Vfra&itvn householders are called Samanyas or 
Commoners. In other words* a householder is 
known as a Samanya; a monk who ofliclaies for 
a householder is a or special person; and 

a monk who has nothing to do with householders 
or widi anything worldly is a Virakia or 
Nirabharin. Socially they claim honour from 
a hotiseholder^ but religiously and philosophi¬ 
cally the goal of aJ] is the same, and can be 
reached fay all irrespective of their orders^ 
Fhestp therefore, are religious orders or modes 
of living, and not divisions:, distinctions:, castes 
etc. Another important fact deserving notice is 
that in VTrasaivbm a householder attains to the 
same goal as a monk without abandoning bis 
order, while in Buddhism or Jainism the final 
goal is not allowed to a householder unless he 
abandons his order and becomes a Bhikku or 
Smmana^ 

The Vira^aiva householder, besides the 
observance of these, has to follow strictly 
five Acaras, viz., i, Ling^c^ra, his conduct or 
behaviour towards the Linga, about w-hich he 
must be very' careful; 2. Saddr^ra, his praise^ 
worthy or good character t 3. Bh&mcdfa. his 
behaviour or conduct tow^ards Siva^s devotees or 
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towards other membets of the VTraiaiva faith; 

4. Sivdc^fa^ his conduct towards Siva: and 

5. Gandcdray his conduct towards Straps band 
of spirits. In spite of sectarian colourin^t ^uie 
similarity m their object may be traced between 
these five Acaras and Partcamahaya|nas of the 
Vaidika householder. The spirit of both appears 
to be the same, namely to be useful to God and 
men. These five Acaras are as important as the 
A^avarai^as. The description of a Vifaiaiva 
as a Saiva w-ho is united always to the Asta- 
varanas and observes the five Acaras, seems to 
be much nearer the mark. 

3- The FuneraL 

The Virasaivas butv' their deadp which is 
again another departure from Vaidika rules* 
They have completely disregarded the V^-^idika, 
rules in this case as well. Their reason for buty'- 
ing their dead is as follovrs ;—Together with 
life depart four elements of the five which 
constitute a living body, and mijc with those of 
the Cosmos.^ The remaining element should 
therefore be united with that of the Cosmos. 
There b no impurity at all in the case of death. 
There should not be any mourning, since the 
dead man is one wntb Siva, It is an occasion 
for rejoicing and not for mourning. The 
ViraSaiva teachers, as b already shown, are not 
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merely theoretical men preiiching some impossi- 
biliites whkh cannot be reached in practice^ hut 
are also precucal men who have brought into 
practice whatever rules they preachedj however 
difficult k might he, which even today, in spite 
of the influence of other schools, are retained. 
The attitude of Vka^ivas evidenced in their 
burial ceremony is an instance of this* 

On the eve of the death of a member of the 
communiiyt hts Guru or a Jangama is invited 
and is worshipped. The sick man is bathed and 
covered with clean clothes. The Guru offers his 
Prusada to him* All the members and guests 
dine together. Then what is known technically 
as Vibhuti-vije is performed. A short description 
of it is as follows 

The Guru sits at the head of the sick man, 
so that he could hold his Guru^s feet and touch 
them with his head. Jn the ears of the sick man 
the sacred Faflicak^ri-maniTa is continually 
whispered : sacred syllables such as Om, Si, Va, 
etc*^ are written on his limbs with V'ibhuth and 
eleven Rudrak^is are placed on eleven parts of 
his body; alms and gifts are freely distributed; 
all members of the family m\% with the guests in 
singing the glories of Siva and His followers; 
no sign of mourning or weeping is visible. This 
is called Vibhuti^vije. 

After death has taken place, the corpse is 
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dressed well whh beautiful clothes and orna- 
^ merits like one who is going to attend a fesiivity 
and it b kept in a sitting posture. Then they 
sing a hymn known as Puspanjaltp offering a 
handful of flowers, w^hich is a very remarkable 
funeral hymn quite unlike that of the Rg\'eda^ 
It is in Kannada Vardbika-Sa^padi-metre. 
When and by whom it was composed is not 
known. At the conclusion of each ’verse, which 
ends with ‘*t offer these flow^ers", the crowd 
throw' flowers and Bilva-leaves over the corpse. 
This hymn contains some points which are 
w'orth noting here. It contains the cardinal 
points of Viraikilva philosophy, that the soul 
comes from Siva and returns to Him after death. 
In a concise way it describes the career of the 
soul in this w^orld.®* 

While thb funeral hymn b sung and flowers 
and Bilva-leaves are thrown on the corpse, they 
prepare a kind of sedan-chair, then and there, 
which they beautifully decorate with fine silken 
cbthes and coloured papers. They place the 
corpse in it in a sitting posture, and four men 
carry it on their shoulders. All the members of 
the Community gather round it. In a grand 
procession, with an accompaniment of music, 
fire^vvorks and singing, it is led to the burial 
ground, where a grave is dug in accordance with 
strict rules. It is in the form of a cave with steps 
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leading to a smaJl room insidci ihe floor and 
walls of wKich are covered with sacred syllables 
and Bilva-leaves* A nother passage may be 
quoted here which points to the spirit in which 
the Vira^ivas regard death.“ When the pro¬ 
cession IS at a distance of about sixteen feet 
from the grave-yard, one or more Jangamas 
approach the procession from the side of the 
grave-yard^ An elderly person in the crowd 
comes forward and asks them who they are and 
from whax world they come. The Jangamas say^ 
“We come from Siva-loka”* 

The Person asks: pray, have you come?*" 

The jangamas reply t **Sir, we heard of the 
absorption Inlo the Li^a of this Sarana; so 
we came this way**. 

The person: “Vciy' wdl; since you came by this 
way, take him with you to the Siva-worJd'^ 
Jaiignmas: “Right I Sir* we are very glad but—** 
The Person: “Why that ^'but** Sirs?" 
Jangamas; “Sir, yow seel but we can take him* 
if you, ail Sara^as herc» albw as'*. 

The Person; “Certainly I we do aJlow you'\ 
Jangamas £ "Thank you. we are very' glad, come 
with us*^ 

The whole crowd raises a cry of * Hurrah 
(Ugbe), the expression of joy, and all enter the 
grave-yard. 

They place the sedan-chair near the grave and 
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take the corpse out and sing the funeral hymn 
again, throwing flowers and Bilva-leaYcs. They 
very carefully place the corpse in the niche in 
that cavtslike grave, in a silting posture^ the 
posture being Fadmasana, and place hb Linga 
in his palm, the position of daily worship 
during life being preserved. They fill the grave 
with clay. On the grave his Guru stands; 
water is poured over his feet and a cocoanut is 
brokeUi the kernel of which is distributed among 
the crowd. Alms and gifts are distributed freely. 
All depart to their homes* There is no impurity, 
no Sraddha^ no other rites mentioned in the 
Gfhya Sutras. 

The technical word for grave in Vira^aivism 
is f^madhi, a Yogic word indicating absence 
of external consciousness on account of absorp¬ 
tion in mental vision, but used in the sense of 
a place where a man, who achieves such 
absorption, sits; therefore the Mroi^aivas, who 
do not believe in the death of a member, but 
think him to be absorbed in mental visioUp give 
the name Samadhi to the place where such a 
one is deposited* 

The technical word for death in VJrasaivism is 
Lingaikya, absorption in the Linga* Basava and 
his colleagues ore described os being absorbed 
in their Lingas. Even today the Viraiaivas do 
not use the word 'death% but the technical word. 
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Some^ b<;ing ignorant of the technical meaning 
of the wordi interpret it to me^n that Basava 
and other Saranas were swallowed up by the 
deity together with their corporeal bodies, 
w^hich is really a mistaken view- 
The ceremony of performing VLbuti-\''1ie* 
described above, over a d3''ing man was most 
probably in origin akin to that of the Sam lie- 
khana-vrata of the Jainas, the spirit of which is 
visible in the stage. Vanaprastb^rama, 
in the life of an ancient Vaidika Hindu. It is 
true that now the Vibhuti-vlle Is performed 
over a man who is almost dead and w'hose life 
would probably be extended only a minutes 
or seconds rather than hours* But the passages 
clearly mention that it is to be performed over 
a man w'ho is disgusted wdth life and has taken 
leave of all his family^ after adjusting all his 
secular affairs* After the performance of the 
ceremony, he is not to take whaler or food but 
to enter Samadhi* All his connections with this 
world are cut off. The same description is met 
with in Jain ism. regarding Samllekhana. 

This brief summary of the ceremonies current 
among the Vira^ivas clearly showrs their 
attitude tiwards the established traditions of 
the Vedas, from which they have almost com¬ 
pletely departed, pajdng no heed even to the 
most ancient forms, that admittedly go back 
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to iht Indo-European period^ such as the 
investiture with the cord (Upanayana), offerings 
in the nuptial fire hy the bride and bridegroom, 
the soma sacrifices, etc. It is true that 
Vira^ivlsm has presen’ed the spirli, though 
not the form of these ancient rites* The most 
important departures from ustabLished traditions 
are:— 

1. The abolition of sex and caste distinctions, 
'rhe female sex and the members of the lowest 
strata of Society are given full and equal status 
with the members of the higher classes, socially 
and religiously. In Vaidika Hinduism, Sudras 
and females arc unfit to perform the rites. Even 
among the iwice-born (Dvijas), there is inequali¬ 
ty based on gradation. One born as a VaiSya 
should remain throughout his life as a Vaisya, In 
the case of females, the first samsklm. logins 
w'ith the marriage-ceremony; but the unlucky 
Sudra has no right whatsoever. He is alw'ays 
kept in his own cirde wnth a strong hand. An 
attempt on his part to rise above it, even by 
means of highly praised praeticcst such as 
penance etc-^ is not tolerated by the Rrahmans, 
and meets w^ith severe punishment, as b clear 
in the case of &imbhuka, killed by the most 
virtuous 'Rama*** Everything depends on the 
right of being born in a panicular community, 
in Vi'hich he is strictly enclosed. Death alone can 
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liberie him froin iliat enclosure^ We soe the 
tendency lo retnove this barner in the Upam§ads 
and Buddhism; yet it seems that no material 
progress was achieved in this laudable attempt 
during those days, 

2. The abolition of the five pollutions (Panca- 
Suiakas) such as the impurity at the time of 
births death, monthly courses of women^ etc*^ 
which are even to-day obsen'ed by Brahmans 
and others inferior to Brahmans in the social 
and religious order, but entirely dependent on 
them for their religious functions. The 
Vira^vas firmly believe in the purity of man¬ 
kind, which will never be polluted as long as 
the Linga is worn on the body* The Linga is 
believed to be a fire which burns all impurities. 
The vaUdiiy of this argument is admitted by 
ihe most orthodox Saiva-Brahraans, who are 
opposed to wearing the Linga on the body, 
but worship devoutly a linga either established 
in a Temple or made for the occasion. Since 
ViraSaivas wear the Linga at all times on their 
bodies^ they believe that they are immune from 
pollution. 

3. 'l"he Virasaivas do not wear the thread 
(Yajnopavita)* which is essential for a member 
of the Brahman ical orders. It also appears that 
a Sikha Or tuft of hair on the head, which is 
essential for a member of the Brahmanical 
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orders and which accor4ing to the Sutras has 
lo be worn in different inodes by members of 
different Goiras, is not essential for a VTra^va. 
The Vfraiaiva monk shaves his head and face 
cleant and wears a long robe dyed in yellow or 
red (Skt. Ka^ya)t like a Buddhist monk. 
The mode of life in the case of both appears to 
be the same, with the distinction that the 
Viraiaiva wears a Linga on his body with other 
factors of Asjavarana. Some passages in the 
Mahabharata quoted by Dr. Hopkins, such ass 
'Those who cast off the Vedas and wander 
about as beggars shaved and wearing the 
yellow robe*^ "(Those who) have no fear of 
return to this world and no dread of another", *• 
which he thinks refer to Buddhist monkSp in 
nil probability refer also to monks of a SaLva 
order, probably the Pasupata, or some such 
sectp who seem to have some relationship with 
the present Vira^ivas. 

These features, to name only a few% which 
are not prominent, if not absent entirely, 
in the Saiva Siddhanta and the Trika, and 
which are intolerable in a Vaidika school 
clearly mark the position of Vira^ivism as 
against Vaidika Hinduism* In the history of 
ancient religions we see that, though difference 
of opinion on some vital points has resulted in 
rupture and complete severance from the mother 
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religion^ some Important and ancient forms of 
ceremonies are preserved Intact^ as tn the case 
of Jamism* The Jainas do not pay any allegiance 
to Vaidika Hinduism^ but presence the use of 
fire in initiation^ marriage and some other re¬ 
ligious ceremonies^ still continue to wear the 
thread (YajnopavTu)* and observe the pioiJutions 
(Sutakas) such as Rajas^sutaka, etc* Although 
preserving these forms Jainism severed all its 
connections with Hinduism and formed a 
separate reiigion of its owm. Vtra^ivism, 
though going a aep further^ remained within 
HinduisLm, All these features of Viraiaivism 
tempt us to compare it with a ^iva school in 
the Mahibharata, called the Pasupatap which is 
expressly accused of subverting caste : 

Rudra, formerly invested for the first time the 
mysterious PiLsupata religion^ beneficent to all* 
facing in all direct ions, one that take.^ years or only 
ten days to learn^ one which^ though blamed by 
the unintelligent (because it is) here and there 
Opposed to the rules of the Sastra and those of the 
orderp b ne\'ertheless appreciated by those of 
perfected wisdom, gatantas, and is really superior 
to the orders". ** 

The doctrines of Vira^aivism are simple enough 
for an intelligent man to grasp In a day. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 

(VCr&jiiivtsfn compared wUh Sfiiva SiddhAiUa and 
7fil(a_Viraiaivism lays emphasb oa both know¬ 

ledge and works for achieving salvation- it attaches 
slight importance to the latwas—-Vlraiajvism lays 
more stress on the ethical and spiritual^ rather than 
the philosophical, aspects of religion—the final 
union, mukti. between the soul and God to be 
attained in 6 stages—bayalu nirbayalu contrasted 
with Nirvana— the 63 Tamil saints of Saiva 
Siddhanta accepted as PurStanas by V’iraiaivism— 
Vira^aiva philosophy monistic—Nilakflnlha s attempt 
to give a ViSistadvaita bias to Virai^aivism— 
Vira^aiva philosophy variously oaUed as bhedibheda 
and 

The phtlosophy of the VTra^ivas has some 
characteristics vrhich differentiate it from both 
the Saiva Siddhanta and the Tritta. It believes 
like the TriUa in the identity of the soul and 
the Supreme Being, who is the only entity and 
reality, and who, assuming eitistence first, be¬ 
comes the material as well as the efficient cause 
of all the after creation,*' while in the Saiva- 
Siddhanta the Supreme God is only the 
efficient cause.* Like the Advaita-Vedania, it 
traces the origin of the world to Avidya, or 
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Maya t Maya, which is also known as ^kti of 
Siva, is ihe origin of matter, as in the Saiva- 
Siddhania, and is also an illusion, as in the 
Advaita-Vedanta, \'Tra^ivis[n in this respect 
agrees apparently with the Trika, where Maya, 
the power, &iktt, of Siva, is an lllttsion but real 
as it comes from the Real, the Supreme God; 
but it appears to hold that Maya is real in the 
beginning of the soul’s spiritual journey and 
unreal in the end, 

1 'he individual soul, as in the Trika and 
Advaita-li'cdanta, is the Supreme Siva under 
the inRuence of Avidya or Upadhis, the removal 
of which can be achieved, not only by Jnana, 
knowledge of the Supreme Self, as in the 
Advaita-Vedanta, but also by Kriya, strict 
observance of prescribed forms.* Viratatvism 
compares him who observes these prescribed 
forms, Kriya, to a blind man, and him who has 
the knowledge of the self alone and no Kriya 
to a lame man; therefore It emphaticallv 
insists on the necessity of both Jnana and Kriva 
to achieve the end. 

remarkable feature of VTra^ivIsiti is the 
slight importance that it attaches to the 36 or 
96 Tattvas, the fundamental factors in building 
up the universe, which are verv elaboratelv and 
ramuteJy dwlt with in the trika and Salvo 
Siddhanta, They are casually alluded to in 
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Viraiaivjsmp and sometimes an attempt is 
made by later teachers to e^^plain them. It 
see m3 more probable that Virasaivlsm did not 
pay much attention to the metaphysical process 
of the other &ii\'^ Schciols ; on the other hand, 
it apparently has an ancient metaphysical 
system which is entirely different from that of 
the Saiva Siddhantat the Trikap and the 
Sankhya, known or unknown. 

V’^ira^ivism lays more stress on the spiritual 
and ethical than on the philosophic^ aspect of 
religion. It believes tl^ai the proper observance 
of prescribed duties purifies the soul and elevates 
it step by stepp during the course of which the 
souly gaining knowledge, is automatically freed 
from Maya or Avidya, on the complete removal 
of which it becomes united to Siva. This union 
consists in becoming entirely one without 
distinctness or separate existence. It is not ‘*an 
inseparable union** like that of the Salva 
Siddhanta. This union is called Mukti and to 
attain it there are six steps (sihaias-stages) or 
rungs of a ladder, which form the centre of 
Vfraiaiva philosophyp and are entirely original 
to it. It has many technical terms, such as Anga* 
Linga, etc.^ which are not met with in any 
other branches of Saivism in the same sense. 
The Vira^iva teachers describe the condition of 
this "‘union^^ with the Supreme as “BavalUp 
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Nirbayalu” meaning 'Hhat where there is 
iKKhingj void* or that where existence itself is 
nm existing"*^ A description which corresponds 
to that of the Bauddha Nirvana ^ yet the 
V^ira^aiva is a staunch theist, and firmly be¬ 
lieves in the existence of the power above aJU 
in spite of many divergencies in philosophy 
and ritualism between Viraiaivistn and the 
Saiva Siddhanta^ there appears to be something 
common to both. We have no authentic books 
on Vira^ivism written before the 12th century, 
which would have helped us to ascertain its 
exact relation to other ^iva Schools before that 
dale; but after that century» when the revivaJ 
took pbce, the sixty-three Canonical Saiva 
Saini&p whom the Saiva Siddhanta considers to 
be its apostles, w-ere raised to the position of 
Puratanas^ the ancient ones, the pillars of 
Vira^ivism as weih There is ample reference 
to these sixty-three ^aiva Saints in the Vacanas 
of Basava and his colleagues (ubo Their 

conception of God in the lower stages exactly 
coincides with that of Saiva Siddhanta. Many 
passages from the Vacana^Sastrn contain not 
only the ideas found in ihe Tiruvacakam of 
iVIanikkavacagar and other Saiva Saints, but are 
also couched in similar words, so as to suggest 
borrowing* As these tw^o schools exist side by 
side in Southern India even to-day, the 
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influence of one over the other and inutual free 
borixiwing of ideas not an impossibility. 

The tendency of Viraiaivism as indicated in 
the Vacana-^S^ms, a vast literature in Kannada, 
composed in nth century A.D.j is undoubtedly 
monistic (Advaita)* generally agreeing with the 
teachings of Sankaracarya. It must be re- 
membered that it does not imitate slavishly the 
Advaita-Vedanta, but that it has a system of 
its own on the same lines, taking care to avoid 
^aridity' for devout souls and softening down 
considerably the theorj' of non entity, which is 
applicable only in the last stage. But we find 
later on a tendency on (he part of some teachers 
to interpret the philosophy of Vlroiaivism in 
the light of Vi^istadvaita. Nihikantha, the 
author of the KTiyasAra fbefore 1400 A.D.)^ 
following in the foot-steps of Srlkaniha^ the 
author of the has tried to 

give it the colour of VL^istadvaita and names 
the Vira^iva philosophy ^^akii-Vii^i^^dvaitaT 
qualified monism characterised by ^ikii. 
Ramanuja was bold enough to diminish in his 
philosophy^ if not to banish entirely, &ikti, the 
important factor of early Vai^navism* Srikantha 
retained in his system Sakti, the impanant 
factor of early Saivism also, on account of which 
his philosophy is styled the SaktUVi-^isfadvaita* 
Njlakantha, undoubtedly a Vlra^iva, believes 
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to be also a V^lrasaiva—a view which 
lacks corroboration, and he atcempts to show 
that the philosophy of SrikaiiTha is that of 
Vira^visin- 

Though the ultimate goal of the V^fraiaiva 
philosophy b **nierging of the soul in the 
Supreme‘% it begins with a belief in the 
distinctness of the soul from GckI. To efface 
thb distinctness, the soul has to climb six steps, 
as already mentioned. Before reaching the first 
step, called Bhakta-sthaJa, the stage of a 
devotee or layman, God ts viewed as a personal 
Supreme Being, in the midst of a Samsara in 
the shape of wife, children! aiiendants! a place 
to live in, from w'hich He enforces his will, etc. 
fhe conception of the personality of God 
vanishes w'hen the individual soul mounts the 
first step; but the belief in the distinctions 
betw'een the soul and the deity is still kepi up. 
At this stage an attempt is first made by the 
itidividtial soul to realise the Supreme Reality, 
The realisation beg^n in this step continues in 
succeeding stages* increasing step by step, and 
reaches its climax in the fifth step+ Side by side 
with reahsatlon of the deity, the distinctness, 
apparent in the first step* goes on decreasing 
as the individual soul rises higher and higher, 
and completely vanishes in the fifth step, which 
is called Sarana-sthata the stage w'here the 
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inUividu^il soul is completely surrendered to 
God. Again, side by side with the decrease of 
the soul's disiincanesa, the confirmation of its 
oneness with God gains ground slowly, and 
reaches its climax in the fifth step. In the sixth 
step, called Aikv'a-sthala, there is complete 
union and identification of the individual sout 
with Siva. Then the individual soul is merged 
in the Supreme, as the ether in a jar is merged 
in the supreme universal ether. In the begin¬ 
ning there is distinctness, and in the end there 
is unity. It is probably on the basis of (his that 
the Vira^iva philosophy is styled Bhedabheda 
or Dvaitadvaita by Sripati Pandita, the author 
of a oommentary on the Bgdarayana-Sutraa 
named Srfkara or SrTnkar, but Hayavadana Rao 
understands Srlpaii as propounding views 
similar to those of the Bhedabheda school of 
Nimbirka. 

But Sripati's views appear to agree with the 
interpretation mentioned above because he calls, 
again, the VTra^iva philosophy rb'e.rtfdvailtr, 
monism with its own speciality. We have seen 
the speciality of the Vira^iva philosophy 
already, namely a speciality in the belief of 
the unity of the soul with God after full 
realisation and achievement, or in the Aifcya- 
Sthala only and not before, which is not the 
ca.*Je in the Advaita-Vedanta. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 


(ViraiS^ivas believe ill Siva^ the Orte 

without a &ec<ind“Vira4atvism protests against poly- 
iheisin—Siva presented In VacaiiasOiikya in more 
attractive colours than in the ancient pura^as—^SivB 
is visualized as a personal god so that the unknown 
may be approached through the known—the con¬ 
ception of Chxl the same in Vira^ivism and Saiva 
Siddhknta—Viraiaivas, unlike the S^aiva SiddhSn- 
tins, insist on understanding as well as achieve¬ 
ment—in the laier stages the Vira^aivas realize the 
unfathomable nature of the Inlinite—-no incarnations 
of Siva In #5alva mytholog>— Stvai aU-per\^ading 
and all-transcending—tike ^aiva Stddlulinita^ Vlra- 
4aivism believes that all things are not God though 
God pervades them all-in the final stage the 
Vira^aiva goes further and views all ob^ts also 
as Gotl—^thc final stage Ss ta bo apprehended, not 
comprehended and described—the bayalu of alkya^ 
sthaJa similar to Sankara^s nlrgunabrahfnan -— 
Sankara^s vyavahara differentiated from V'ira^alva 
bhakti-sthaln). 

The idea of GtKl in Viraiaivism is subject to 
stagesp Sthalas^ in the spiritual deveLopment of 
the soul. It has been already mentioned that in 
the first stage* Bhakta-sibalap there is a clear 
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duality or bvtwi^o ihe soul and Godp 

and in the la&t stage. AikyasdtaJaj there is unity. 
The individual soul starts on Us splriiuat journey 
with a hrm belief that it is a devotee, Bhakia, or 
servant to Guru^ Linga and Jangama; therefore 
the conception of God in this stage is very 
similar to that of the Saiva Siddhanta, where 
souls long lo remain as Siva's servants even in 
xMuktiJ* Mow this dualiiy Is developed into 
unity is briefly sketched in ibe following pages- 

The first stiiking point in the first stage is 
ihe belief in the esislence of God who is One 
only* without a second. 

The VIrasaiva is a staunch believer in the exis^ 
tence of the Supreme Power above all, which ki 
identified with Siva. Akka Mahadevi. the most 
respected woman saint of the 12th centurj' 
A.D. saj^s: 

'^Wha supplied sour water to oranges, lemons, 
mango, and MadaLa? Who supplied sweet water to 
sugar-cane, plantain, Halasu, and cocoanut? Who 
supplied nourishing water to the rice crop? Who 
supplied scented water to ^tarugnt jasmine, Paccha? 
The water i* one, the earth is one, the sky is one. 
One water in union with other objects, producer 
dilTerent c|uaLii]e$; similarly my God CennatnalH- 
kArjunayya, though united to infinite workls, has 
his oam nature.^" ^ 

Vtra^tvism very strongly protests against 
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polytheism* IJ rejects the divinity of Brahmin 
Visnu^ and Rudra, like the Saiva Siddlianta, 
in which these are classed under souls, 
and it proclaims that there is only one 
Godt the Supreme Beings who b identi¬ 
fied with Sirat the Benign One* Basava says: 

not hoast. There are no two or three Gods. 
Note, there is only one God. To speak of two 
Chxls is falsen Ka^alasangamadeva is the only God. 
The Vedas say, ^There are no two Gods’ "“.f* 
Siva, the ancient God, is one of the mighty 
triad of the Puranas. In the Vocana-S^tra, as 
in the poems of Mantkka-Vacagar and other 
Saiva Saints, there are many allusions to the 
mighty deeds of this mighty God, narrated in 
the Puranas* Vira^aivism, like the Saiv^a 
Siddhanta+ present,^ Siva in a more graceful and 
attractive form. The simple Siva of the 
I’urinas, who, by conferring boons indiscrimi¬ 
nately on anyone that success in pleasing him 
by severe penance, brings untold dangers and 
calamities on gods, the deniKens of heaven, to 
remove which Vijjnu had to assume one or the 
ojher form, is not the Siva of the Viraftaiva, 
or of the Saiva-Siddhanla. Moreover some of 
the deeds of Siva, such as haunting the burning 
ground* eating out of the human skulk etc.* 
which are so magnified in the Puranas as to 
appear disgusting, are not seen in these Saiva 
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systcJiis* Some among such deeds of Siva 
are imerpreied in tjuife a differeni way so as to 
nmke Siva appear more attractive to the devout. 
The following is one among many such 
examples s 

'*Somc say s&iva dines out nf a fresh human skull. 
I do not think k is false, since he dines through the 
mouth of his devotee. Some say he ia decked with 
bones. I Hm sure it h true, since he is the God» who 
has his body in the body of hU devotee. Some say 
he is dressed in skin. It U not false^ since he ever 
resides in the heart of his devotee; therefore Oh, 
Mah^lihga KaJle^vara, Von act through your 
devotees-'" ^ 

Siva ts described sometimes as a very beauti¬ 
ful and attractive young man, and sometimes 
as n benevolent and Indulgent father whose 
kindness knows no bounds^ The fact that each 
$iva Saraiia conceived the personality of God 
so as to suit Ins likings and imagination^ 
without the least opposiiion from others, and 
with full liberty for his consciencep points to 
the unimportance attached to any particular 
fixed form of (he Dehyj but generally Siva- 
Saranas conceived die form of Siva as it was. 
represented in the Purarias* Only where they 
felt it impossible to agree, they interpreted it 
in a refint^d w^iy, and even modiRed it so that it 
may appear more agrt'eable and attractive- The 
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uadtTlying ptincipl-e in ViTa^ivism in conceiv- 
ifig the Supreme [Icing in a pefsonal form seems 
lo be io appruKVch the unknown through 
the known* Bm it must be remembered that 
even in the Bhakta Sthnla the Siva Sarana is 
to imagine his Linga^ and his Linga alone* as 
Siva, the Supreme, of any form he likes. He 
must not worship any of Siva's forms or images 
established in temples, in the conception of God 
the Viraiaiva is not a whit below the standard 
of the Saiva Siddhanta. They both resemble one 
another in their description of God^ since 
Viraiaivism claims the same 65 ^iva Saints 
as its sponsors. Naturally the religious and 
devotional conception of Gf>d in botb schools 
is the same. It is already pointed out that the 
spirit of the early Tamil ^iv^a Saints permeates 
the VRSt Kannada Literature called the Vacana^ 
Sasira. Therefore there seems to be no necessity 
for dealing in detail with the conception of the 
E>tity according to the Viraiaiva, However* a 
few important points, with similaritiesi will be 
glanced over. 

As has been mentioned already^ when the 
individual soul reaches the Bhakra-Sthala* the 
first stage, which is the starting point of 
Vfra_ 4 aiva Philosophy, the belief in the person¬ 
ality of the Supreme Being slowly becomes 
subject to investigation of the real nature of 
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the Reality^ which inveillgalion continues until 
the soul reaches the well advanced stage in the 
5 th SthaJa. During the course of this investiga¬ 
tion, the sou! reaches conclusions which are 
very similar to those mentioned in the Saiva 
Siddhanta under the Philosophical inierpreia- 
tions of the Supreme Siva, Another peculiarity 
of Viraiaivism is that k Insists, not only on 
reaciiing conclusions, but on achieving whai is 
disclosed in the investigation. From the first to 
the lasf stage, the revelation of truths and its 
achievement^ go hand in hand at every step in 
the Investigation* In other words, Virasaivistn 
clearly distinguishes understanding from achiev¬ 
ing, and insists on both, while in the .^iva 
Siddhanta and other ^ho^>Is knowing includes 
also achievement. 

!n the course of the sours search after triitli, 
it sees that the description of Cod in the 
mythologtes is m>i true. Caudayya, a ferryman 
(Amblga) by profession, declares: 

garland of human skulls is worn by God* nor 
ha* he trideiU and dnim, nor does he besmear his 
body with sacri^d ashes j in fact not even the 
slightest tinge of Samsara can be traced to him. 
Hr, being such a One. by what name, can he be 
addressed? He has no name whatsoever. 

God has neitht^r form, nor nod^orm. hut has 
both form and no-form j he has in reality 
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formless form whkh is indesoribabk, invkible^ 
unimaginable etc. It Ls spoken of as the gtorious 
essence of lustre in all lustres. He Is not of 
this worlds nor of the other world. In his 
investigations the Vira^iva Saint slowly enters 
into the mvsten' of the Universe. He attributes 
that mystery to the Supreme Godt thus ex- 
preSsSing the belief in the esisience of the 
Supreme Being who placed the earth on the 
oc^n without its being melted and who fixed 
the sky above without support. Here Vira- 
^ivism exactly coincides with the &iva 
Siddhanta. The Vlm^iva Saranas admit the 
impossibility of tracing the tM^inniog of the 
Supreme Deity j 

Before Brahmabrahma appeared, before Vlsnu- 
mfiya and Jagamaya exisited^ before the creation of 
the universe occurred, before Kallnga-Kalakaotha 
were treated» before marriage was celebrated^ 

before tw^elve Adztyas were made visible, before 
NandinAtha and DandartAths came on tl^e scene* 
before poison was turned into nectar, twrforc 
Liiiga^tbala, jangamasdiab, Prasadi^thala were 
formed, who know^ You^ Ob, Vi^ve^vara dear to 
Urtlingapeddl. ’' 

tn many pas^sages of the same naiure thev have 
made clear noi only the beginnLagless nature 
of the Supreme but also the incapacity of human 
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beings w (lie depth uf the Inlinjte* 

This sentimeni Is embodied in ; 

"*Voii do not poisesi what they call oKgm and 
cognisable sign- You sprung up by yourself. You 
became so! you became so S So you came. Vcmv 
greatness is known to you and you alone I Oh I 
Kapilasiddha-MaUindihayyai my own Guru/" ^ 
Possibly, the sentiment of this passage can be 
compared with the description of the Absolute 
in Buddlibm^ which is described by AsvagbOi^ 
as Such ness'* (Tathata).^ 

Siva^ being ffternaJ, is beyond the stare where 
creation^ ^absi^«^ncer and dissolution prevail ; 
therefore the incarnation of Siva as a hurtian 
being is absenr in the Saiva mythology. 
Basava puis a straight-forward question ; '"Tell 
mct can there be parents to oor Ku^alasangama- 
devai who is outside the range of birthp living 
and death 

Siva Ls L-ailanya Svarupa, and as Caiunya 
residtts tn all things^ including individual 
beings. The Siva Sarann feels inexpressible 
wonder at the way in which God mixes himself 
with his creation without being known ^ 

"You placed lire in the tree withuut burning h; 
You pLiced ghee in the fi>amy milk without smcllp 
You placed Atman in the body without being seen; 
Ohp [ wonder at the way You mix 

Yourself 
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Siva is all-pet^^adiand also 4 ill 4 ranscend- 
ing^. He 15 in ihe Universe, per%^ades the 
Universe completely wiihoui leaving any space, 
is of the form of the Untverse, and is beyond 
the Universe. A llama Prabhn exclaims: 

*"Deva ! You are m fields^ iti valleys, in caves and 
in rneHiniaiii&; wherever wc cast our eyes, ihtrfc You 
are. Tmpossible lo conceive j impossible to see. 
Here, there, everywhere, You arc. Oh, Guhe^- 
varA 

Though God pervades all things and is seen 
in all things, all things are not God; "Though 
all spring from Siva* can they he Siva? The 
farmer sows seeds; can the crop be a farmer? 
The potter makt‘s pots: can the pot be a pert- 
maker ?"’"This IS quite in agreement with the 
Saiva Siddhanta, where Siva pervades every- 
thing like flavour the fruit, scent the flower, 
heat the water in the jar, but he is entirely a 
different entity above all, untouched and 
ynaffecfcdi by the effects in the Universe, 
The ^me idea is put in clear tefms in 
"Siva is in the Universe like the Sun‘s reflcctlqci in 
water* What if He h connefaed with LokOdiJaka? 
fs He subject to merit, demerit, etc.? No, never. 
To wit, changeiip i.c., elFectii, affect water and not 
the Sun. Effects of the world affect the world and 
not Siva: but inhnlte uni versts are hidden In His 
womb. If He is outside these* where is the room 
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for them? Therefore our V^i^ve^varap dear to 
UriHfigpapeckii+ can be connected and can remain 
di^H:onnected with the Universe, and can also be 
master of the Universer*"^ 

The Saiva Siddbanta differs from Upani^dic 
pantheism, which views ali objects as Brahman* 
the Supreme, since it believes firmly in the 
different existence of different eternal entities; 
all iliingSp in the Saiva Siddhantap are not 
Godt though God pervades them alL So far 
Mra^aivism b in complete agreement with the 
Saiva Siddliantn; but k must not be forgotten 
that this is not the final stage of ViraMivism. 
It is truth, no doubtp but only a relailve truth. 
To reach the final truth the soul must rise higher 
still. The higher it rises, the brighter becomes 
the truth. Then it not only realises Us identity 
with God, but it also sees all objects around as 
Gixi. This idea is confirmed by passages 
such as: 

**A11 groves V'^ou are; all trees in all groves Vou are; 
all animals that ptay in trees Vou are; Oh, Cenna- 
MalLikarjuna, all You are; disclose yourself to 
me *"Wherevef I cast my glances^ there Vou 
are* my God; the form of all space Vou .ire, my 
God; univcTsal eye You are, my God; universal 
mouth You are* my God. . . * Oh, my God, 
Ka data -S a hgaotA !' ^ 

The Siva Sarana, while he is rising higher 
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and higher jij ihe advanced siage, aings of 
the Supreme as a great inexpJicable fight: 

With a vKw ut see You, 1 iutmily gaaed on Ytui, 
I felt I was facing the briliiauce of multi-millions 
of suns suddenly arisen, f, a poor creature, lost 
mysdf in axnazenKni when I saw streatis of 
Iighining only. Imagine what would have been my 
co^ition at the look of yoor briUianoe, Guhdvara f 
When Vou become Jyoiirlinga, there is nothing to 
«>mparr with, and nobody is able to face it." ^ 

They say He is knowledge (Arivu), but it is im¬ 
possible to know Him. Hearken, He is Himself the 
mass (Ghana) erf masses- I am stranded without cum- 
mg to the determination of CennajnallikArjuna.''*^ 
Th(^ and innumerable other passages clearly 
indicate the far advanced stage of Siva Saranas 
in spiritual mysticism. Still, according to Vira- 
saivisni. this is not the final ctmeJusion in the 
realisaiion of the Supreine. Sometliing nearing 
the final stage is expiessed in : 

There is nothihg to say what; there is nothing to 
speak, so that It (The Supreme) may be heard; is it 
possible to fee] cognition in the blissful union with 
the reality? tt (The Supreme) is not in Itself. The 
void (Bayalu), about which there is nothing to say 
what, does not starch anything, nor is it to be found 
after a search. It i* not in the from ; Itself it » not * 
Siddhalinga, dear to Cikkayya is not; It is nO( i" •• 
In this passage there appears to be a refitxfion 
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of the descriptian of the Upani^dic Absolute 
Brahman as "Neti, Neti". 

The Vlrai^aiva Saints seetn to undersiand the 
Ja-st stage as beyond the power of any human 
beings to express and indicate, and oolv to be 
felt and experienced; 

"Siie can there possibly be a land-mark, if void 
{BayaJg) « joined to void? Sire, can it be possibly 
d^tmguished. if .niik i, 

bire, cat, it be possibly shown again, the cognition 
of htm who ,s uniied to Yon. the Heaiiiv? Oh 
Akha^iJdSvara V \« 


At this stage the Vfrasaiva Saint addresses the 
Supreme God. not with any name, as he realises 
Jlim no name is appropriate to the Supreme. 

hui only as Bayalu (Void, or sjjace, where there 
IS nothing) : 


ft is Bajalu that has neither beginning nor ao- 
beginnmg, that is neither Sonya nor NlHOnya. that 
IS neither Nirtla (without support} nor Surilla (with 
support). and_^ that has neither parts (Savavava) nor 
n<>parts (NiravayavaJ. I do not know wlire t am 
with my consciousness lost in that Bayatu. mere 
^yalu. very thick Bayatu, which Is Bayalu in the 
uayam, named Akhan^e4vaTft'\ 

Prom these and many similar passages 
describing the final stage in the concepti^of 
the Supreme r>my, it appears that the views of 
\ irasatvjwn coincide almost exactly with those 
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uf ^nkaracILrya regarding his Xirgui^a 
Brnhman^ for which doctrines he has been 
reused of being a disguised Buddlusi (Prac- 
channa-Bauddha). The use of fhe word Bayalu 
in describing God and the last Aikya- 

sthala, takes us bads to the docirint^ of void 
(Sunya-vada) of the Buddhist Nagarjuna.” The 
void of the Viraiaivas is most probably not the 
same as the void of Buddhism. It is something 
which cannot be named* gaugedt etc.^ and 
corresponds w the Upani^dic AbsoJute^ which 
is described as ‘'Not that, not that, Neti^ Ncti/" 
Though the Viraiaiva mentions si?£ stages to 
reach the final conception of the Deity^ therf are 
only two clear-cut distinctions in the conception, 
one viewing ttie Deity as distinct from the souU 
and the other viewing him as the Absolute one 
and ideniical with the Soul. These two very tvell 
agree with Aankaracarya's distinctions of reality 
as Vyavahara (lower stage) and l^aramartha 
(higher stage).” The Vyavahara is false, since 
ii is an illusion like a dream. The only truth is 
Paramartha. ViraSiiivism does not speak like 
this. It says that the Bhakta-sthala, correspond¬ 
ing to Vyavaharap is as true as the Aikyasthalo, 
corresponding to Pammanha, since the last 
stage can be achieved only by starting from 
the first stage. The Bhaktasthala cannot be an 
Illusion like a dreantp since it leads to the final 
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truth, Siva of the Vtnt^vas, in the last stage, 
appears to resemble more the IJpant^dic 
Absolute Brahman. Yet it is not improbable that 
Vira^iTism may have been influenced greatly 
by the Advaita Vedanta and the Vijnanavada. 


Ill 


CHAPTER Vll 
THE LINGA 

(Various viewjs on Uie Linga—as ihe phallas, as 
a. itiSiuature siupa^ aad as a column of fire—views of 
Nafiiai>ftcarya. Sivayogi ^ivacArysp and others—lo 
the Vira^ivas, the Luiga is Para^iva and ParAsakti 
combined I and not an Lifiga is identical 

with the Suprente—as the visible symbol of 
Reality t the Lih^a is a mcan?^ to God-real i^atioti— 
it rermnes from the wearer the inclination towards 
gy||__two bodies within the bodyT ^d each of 
these provided with a lihga for its purl&cation 
the six stages^ satsthalai have also corresponding 
lihgas—the kl(^ of linga among the Vira^aivas is 
enveloped in mysticism.) 

One of the most important features of 
Viraiiaivism is the introduction of the Liitga^ the 
emblem of Siva, to be worn always on the body 
of every member of the faith. There are various 
views held by scholars regarding the inicrpreta^ 
tion of the Lingat of which the following are 
important: — 

1. The Linga b interpreted as a phallus or 
a male generative organ.** T'liis interpre¬ 
tation has founij much favour with the 
majority of Oriental scholars^ though the 
reasons on which they base this 
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inlorpr4?tatii^n are nuL qtiiie satisfactory. 
However some scholars are raismg- their 
voices against tins interpretation. 

2. Some sc ho Jars advance the view tliat tlie 
Linga is a miniaitire stupa adopted by the 
&ii\sas in imitation of the Uauddha Stupa 
consisting of the relic of the Buddha. “ 
J'rom the discoveries made by the Indian 
.Archaeological department it is clear that 
from B.C, aoo onwards the x^eneration of 
the Bauddha and Jaina Stupas was ver>' 
common and fKipuiar. Later on the Saivas, 
many of whom xvere convetls from 
Buddhism and Jainism* might have im** 
ported it into Saivism. 'I'he shape of the 
Linga which closely resembles that of the 
Stupu is a point in favour of this argu^ 
meni. But the archaeologists tell us that 
they have discovered T-ingas xvhich go 
back in antiquity to ind centur>‘ B.C." 
If they are right, we are to reject this 
interpretation, for it shows that the Linga 
worship was in existence in ilie 2nd 
cemury B.C. side by side with the 
veneratian of Stupas. 

3. There is another view which interprets 
the Linga as the ^^mass of lighi*^" or 
“column of blaming fire”. The Patira- 
i[iika "Jyoiirlinga"" to find out the 
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of which Brahma and Visnu 
atrtmpt^d in vain b said lo be connected 
with the ^‘Skambha** of the Atharv'aveda, 
Theise are the iluec important theories 
advanced for the interpretaxion of the Linga. 
Now let II.S see by investigating: the religions 
liieraiure of Vira^ivbiti ndiich of these theories 
it favours. In the great mass of the vast 
literature, mostly genuiTie, in the Kannada 
language known as the \^acsna S4$ira, it can 
be definitely said that there is not the least 
trace w-hich supports the theory identifying tht; 
l,.inga with the Phallus: therefore the first 
ihijory Imsed on this identification lacks support 
from VTraAaivism, Regarding the second, 
I hough ti is difficult to deny the Bauddha 
influence on VlriLsalvismp the antiquity of the 
Ltnga worship appears to go farther back than 
the period in which the Bauddhas began to 
honour StCipas: iherefore tve can pass it by^ 
Now+ Wt us see w^hether there is any support for 
the last theory, 

Nisthura Nanja^iacarya interpreLs the Linga 
as Siva, the Supreme, and identifies it with the 
Para-Bcahman of the UpanL^ids,^ He sees the 
reference to the IJnga in many Uponi^dic 
passages which are interpreted by others such 
as f^nkara, Ramanuja^ etc., as referring to 
Para-Brahman:, the Absolute, According to himi 
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ihe Linga is the Brahman from which all beings 
are born, by which those that are born live, 
and in which they enter after death; liierefore 
it IS the cause of absorption and production* 
He, therefore, derives the word Linga from 
two roots. Gam to go (out), to issue out, from 
which the idea, of production is developed and 
Li to absorb, froin which the idea of absorp¬ 
tion is developed \ this interpretation is pro¬ 
bably suggested by transposing the letters 
in the word Linga. ^ Sivayogi Sivacaryn also 
holds the same views regarding the derivation 
as well as the interpretation.” h seems, no 
doubt, that it is a fanciful derivation, but all 
the same, it indicates clearly what they meant 
by the Linga, Again. Nafijanacarya derives the 
Linga from the root Gajpi alone, meaning to 
go (deep), to penetrate in, to understand, as is 
in the ease of Adhigama hence the Ltnga 
means the object sought by Yogi. He comes to 
the same conclusion, namely, ilmi it is the 
Paramatiiiaii which is the dijeci sought by 
Yogis. He further condemns the views of 
others tvho identify the Linga with the Avyakta 
or Prakrtl, and tries to prove his view% namely, 
that the [Jnga in reality is SivaA*^ 

To a Vira^itva Saint, the Linga is the real 
body of Para^iva and Para^kti combined, 
which ts not to bt' interpreted as a material 
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b^y, having any form, but as the mass of the 
highest lustre, (he /oy of excessive bliss, the 
highest knowiendge, the birthplace of the world, 
and the unbroken aggregate (Aklianda) of (he 
V'edas*’** h is not an image. It is the real 
entity and ever existing joy which is ciertiaJly 
perfect (5nccrdnRattda-f](rxa.par(j^arija). It is the 
Caitanya which fills completely all the Tattvas, 
the boat to cross orer the ocean of Samsara, 
and the lamp that emits light in the heart of 
Sarapas.'** The V'irasaiva Saints declare it to 
be smaller than the smallest and bigger than 
the biggest: it is beyond comparison; speech 
cannot describe it; mind cannot guess it; it 
stands higher by ten Angulas above the head 
of the multitudes of Srutis, meaning that the 
Vedas are unable to describe it adetjuatelv; it 
penadcs the Bhava, faith (Bhava-Bharita). and 
can be felt through Jnana alone, achieved by 
following the precepts of the Guru, through 
the Linga. Tlie whole Universe is iioused in it: 
it has swallowed up the multi-millions of 
Brahmandas, all of w'hicli originated from 
Maya, like a seed of a banyan that has swallowed 
up the multi-millions of Vata-trees. In short, 
the Linga is not a particular form framed out 
of clay, wood, sfone, and metals, 

“The real form of the object to be realised, shining 
at the tip of the top of the experiencing mind, is 
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Ihft Ling'S; if ihorougljly investigalcd, the real Guru, 
Svatantra-Siddhalihga, b hlmscff ihe Linga". i** 
"The Paratiaito-Para-Brulimaf the Supreme, who is 
of the form of Jnina, existing above ihe gross 
(SthQla) and the subtle (Soksma) is the Linga, U 
is the unbroken mass of knowledge fj^rivu 
Akhan^jarupu). 

From this description of ihe iJnga, it is quite 
clear lhai the Vira_4aiva Saint does not distin¬ 
guish the LLnga from ihe Supreme, and that he 
fels the IJnga to be quite ideniical wish the 
Supreme. 

We have seen that Vim^kiivism seeks to 
rcaUse the Supreme step by step. The Supreme 
Siva* according to Is beyond the power of 
expression : hence ii calls him, in the final stiige, 
the bayalu (void), lo reach which a start Js to 
be made with something* This sentiment is 
admirably expressed by Mobge Marayya* a 
contemporary and colleague of Basava: 

"Tn the light of the lamp* the defect of the lamp 
Jfs seen; by looking at a mirror, the defect in tl>c 
eye is founds therefore one should realise himself 
through himself* How can he* who ha^ not realised 
himselfi know You? To know oneself, He (Siva in 
the form of a Guru) placed the symbol in the hand; 
to add. He made Citta to think; He fixed finally 
the Citia in ihe symbol (Ista). What more is wanted? 
Camphor in the Rre f the fire In the blaze f! Is 
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there any limit ! Tlie body joined to the Ltn^a has 
no concern with the world. He is a Sarana who 
becomes himself the spotless MalHkarjuna-tiriga.” 
"One should realise the Paratattva by remaining: 
himself in Bve Tattvas. The cow is milked properly 
when the calf is in front of It, but not when the 
calf is in Us womb. Similarly to realise the Reality 
existing in beings, an external symbol of that 
Reality is essential. Though one is very brave, can 
he win the battle without weapons? To realise 
Sadh£iva-[Dbrti4ihga, there must be a svmbol in 
front. ”t« 

.A kite tPaUiJ floating in the sky must have a 
string ;W* one can see by means of the eyes; 
but though the eyes are open one cannot see 
in ilie darkness. One requires the help of a 
lamp; similarly the visible symbol serves the 
purpiose of a lamp at darkness for realisation. ’• 
The Sarapas insist that mere knowledge of 
the Reality alone is not .sulficieRt, but that 
it Is essential to feel and experience it. This can. 
be achieved, according to them, step by step 
through the visible symbol of the Reality; there¬ 
fore, the very learnt Unlingapeddi insists on 
ofTering our worship titrough the symbol of 
Him, and warns uus not to jump at once to tbi* 
Formless,"* In order to meet this need, which 
the apostles of Virasaivism felt to be essential, 
they introduced a particular symbol of the 
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Kcuility. J hy image of Siva, however gracefully 
conceived, did noi appeal to them as tiiey 
condemn idol worship outright ;»* therefore 
they probably faraured the Linga, the ancient 
symbol of Siva. 

This visible symbol they interpret as the 
Supreme Siva, the Para-Brahman, the lustre of 
aJI lustres, the joy of the eternal bliss, know¬ 
ledge, etc. They believe it to be the great light 
of the innermost heart which is brought out and 
shaped into form by the Guru. The Linga is also 
described as a column of blaming fire in many 
passages. In the V'acanasfistra, in which the 
J,inga is described as a mass of blazing light 
(.Akhant^ Tejas), the para-Brahman, that from 
which the I'niverse has come out and in which 
it is absorbed, etc. It seems prol>abte that the 
authors had in their minds the interpretation 
put on the Skambha of the Atban-aveda, [n 
some passages a description of the Linga as 
“round (Gulaka) in shape","* is also met With. 

The Linga, as a means to reach realisation, 
is essential; therefore, it is insisted upon that 
every member of the Vtra4aiva faith must be 
always in possession of it; hence the rule that 
every one must wear the Linga on the body. 
The Vfra^iva Saint believes that the l.inga 
removes the inclinatton towards evil inherent in 
man. (Prakrti-svabhava). The learned Urihnga- 
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pcd<ii pfoclaims that he is freed from birth, life 
and death through the contact of the Linga, 

In tlie TairJin>4?^airuud, ‘‘we arc told that 
various (five) bodies are put up within this 
physical body^as if the physical body were like 
a Pandora's Ixw—" which bodies/ Professor 
li-D. Ranade Understands, “are nothing more 
than mere allegorical representations of certain 
psychological conceptions", it* A similar idea, 
namely, a belief in the bodies within the 
physical bt>dy% is mei w’ith in V'lra^ivism. 
Tiiough many passages in the \"acanai5sirj lend 
their support to IVof. R,D. Ranadc in tiis 
tmerpretation of these as "allegorical representa¬ 
tions of certain psychological concepiions", the 
very idea of hxing a linga to each of these 
bodies to purify them suggests something more 
ll^ii their being mere psychological conceptions. 
The de^riplion of the PuryastakatantJ of the 
Saivti Siddhanta clearly indicates that it is a 
material body formed of subile matter, and that 
it is liable to remain for a long time even after 
death. Surely therefore it is not a psychological 
conception. In V7rasaivism. too, the use of the 
word "subtle (Suksma)” to denote the second 
body in the physical body suggests, in all pro¬ 
bability, the presence of substance at bottom, 
Vlra^ivism, however, believes in two bodies 
within the physical body. The three bodies. 
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according to itp are the Karaijia-ianitp Causal 
body; Ihe Soksmatanu, subife bcdy correspond- 
itig to the PQryasfaka of the Saiva Siddlianla or 
the Lirtga-Sarira of the Sankhyas: and ihe 
Sthulamnup gross or maieriaJ body. Each of 
these rec^uires guidance and enlightenment in 
their own way to attain purity; therefore every 
onc of them is provided with a Linga. The 
Linga^ which is only one* becomes ihree^ namely 
l^jalinga connected with gross body, Praija- 
tJnga connected with the subtle, and Bhava- 
linga connected with the causal body. Basava 
emtk^Klies all this in : 

"’Sir^ Yon turned the great light of Cil (Parama- 
C}dbe|agu) hidden in my heart into a greater light 
(Mah;l-Be|agii) by the touch of Your hand on my 
head. Sir^ thai great light collected in my head. 
Von Transferred to my Bhava. Sir, that greater light 
accumulated in my mind. You carried to my cy'es. 
Slr^ that greater light stored in my eye^k You placed 
on the palm of my hand. Sir, that great ever 
blaming light in the palm of my band i& the is^a* 
linga. So V'oij produced tietermination in my ears 
in the shape of ^Ada. Sir, You remaining Yourself 
in my ears, waxed in greatness. Sir+ my worshipful 
KAd^l^ sahgamadeva J Your existence in me U of 
this nature/'*'^ 

A-S already staiedp iherc are six steps^ accord¬ 
ing to \''ira!!Uiivism+ to reach the Reality : each 
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one of these steps has a corresponding i.inga; 
therefore the one Lingu bettomcs threefold, 
which being doubled, becomes sixfold in 
accordance with six Sthalas. Vira^ivtsm be¬ 
lieves ihai the search for truth through the 
Linga and its sub^lingas, technically called the 
LmgJausatid^na, which is the main and 
essential purpose of V'ira&aiva worship, leads to 
the Lingaikyatna, the act of absorption in the 
Linga i.e., becomiiig one with the Linga without 
the least distinction. This is the Mukti, the Hnal 
goal w'hicb is attainable in this present life- 
One Vira^iva Saint, in a mood of ecstasy, 
says : 

“The Guru 4»tablishcd the Lii^ga on the body and 
the Mantra in the mind and bestowed ^raciouslv his 
blessing^s. The Mantra sprouted on the tongue, and 
spreading all over the body made the body Mantra- 
Sarira by removing the bhQtatatit^. Jhe Linga 
sprouted in the eyes, spread all over the mind, and 
turned the mind itself into the Lthga by retnoving 
egoism (Ahank.lra; of the mind. When the body 
became Mantra-may a and the mind Lihga-maya, h 
became quite natural that the Linga existed in the 
Matura, just as the Purusa is in the name. The 
Prilnalltiga caUltng in the mind and in the body, 
became submerged in the Mantra. Susupti was 
established in the Mantra and the Lirtga. Then 
Prapaftca became a dream. The union of ihf fnflna 
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m thf Nfantra awl the AtiAnda In tlw Lilian is the 
truth which is Hitiftself. Tu realise that ihcre is 
nothuig besides Himself is Kevala ICaivalya ! Oh, 
Dc^ikayya PrabhUt the greatest among the great 
The Vimj^va Saint’s greatest aspiration is to 
in union with his I^inga. He prays to Cod to 
bestow on him this union always: 

^^Lord 1 Keep me in the Lihga like lire in the stone ; 
keep me in the Linga like the wind embraced to 
the sL'entj Oh! NsgiaSiha^ dear to Rekannaj keep 
me in the Lihga just as the oi! is hidden In the 
light of the lamp. It is the mnermost place of 
residence in yini/*^*^ 

Such is the Idea of the Linga among the Vim- 
^ivas, which is enveloped in mysticism. 

To sum up. according to the \'^iraiaivas^ the 
Linga is (t) the symbol of the Para Brahman, 
the Supreme f.ord, (a) the mass of light or the 
column of blazing firep {3) the cosmic principle 
Avhich is the source of the Universe, and {4) the 
visible symtjol of the invisible Caitanya existing 
internally in beings. 
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CHAl'TER VJJJ 
SAKTJ OR MAYA 

(Sakti accortling lu Saiva Skldhlnta, J’rika, 
PaftcarJiira, and Viraialvism—origin of matter 
traced to ^akti by V'irajaiva writers—kali Sakti and 
bhaEctifaklE—they are the same, the ditference being 
in iheif eJIccts from each of them issue six suIk 
saklis kalihfakti identified with Mftya—mflvi 
according to J^aiva SiddhAnta' contrasted with the 
Viraiaiva view—^the removal of mhyfl to be achievesd 
by the knowledge and realization of the Supreme bv 
a practice of the ^tsthala). 

In tilt Saiva Siddlianta. Sakii is not May4, 
but an important factor eternaiiy associated with 
Siva, without tlie cooperation of which Siva Is 
powerless and cannot bring into existence the 
Universe hidden within him.“» In the Trlka. 
however, Sakii is not diflerent from Siva, but 
has its source in Siva, and in fact is the power 
of Siva, and becomes the source of Mavn, or 
cosmic matter. »■ fn the Pancaralra, Sakti, or 
Lak^mi, gives rise to Kriya^ii and Bhuti- 
is really a' small portion of 
Kriya^kti, nnd which is the source nf matter; 
therefore matter is traced to Laksmi or Sakti. 
Like these schools. V^Trasaivism betievea in the 
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necessity of Saku for the production of the 
Universe, and agrees with the Trika and the 
Pahcaraira tn tracing the origin of matter lo it. 
It believes with the Trika in Sakti’s origin 
in f^iva. Havinahala Kalbyya explieidy says 
that ^kti originates in Siva, He s^ys: 

*^Jt£st the invisible particles af water in the sky 
arc turned into hailstones^ so ^iva"s Ideas (Nenaha: 
Ski, Sahkalpavi^yi^ Smrtih) assumed the shape of 
Sakti, which is the hrat step In the origin of the 
Universe*** 

This view exactly coincidc-s with ihai of the 
Trika, 

According to .Maggeya Mayidevat S^ikri is 
incomparabk, and is embodied with all charac- 
tefi^itic-s (Dharma) of Siva^ as she is united to him 
ettTnally% She witnesses every dung (Sari-'a- 
saksini), is the complete truth (Satya-Sampurna), 
the one fm« from change (?fir\'ikalpa) and 
is the great T^vari. I'brough her own indt=:pend- 
eni power she becomes two, namely Kali^kti 
and Bhakti-Baktu The Kala-Sakii, which 
attaches to die IJnga, which is nothirur but 
Para^-Brahman^ is pi>tentialky (Kala) in building 
the universe. Being of the form of idea or notion 
{V^asana'^rupa)* it is the means of activity 
(pravriti) i therefore from this ^ukti, the Pra- 
pKiflca, the universe with all its entanglements. 
i$ manifested^ The Bhaktt-^kti allachts itself 
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to th(* Anga, which is nothing dst but iht soul, 
and destroys existence (Bhava) i.e,. the bondage 
caused by the universaJ entaijglements. Just as 
I he great hidden universal light appears in the 
form of a lamp and dispels the darkness before 
our eyes, similarly the Mahejivari-Sakti, being 
divided, becomes Bhakti; therefore the Bhakti- 
Saktt is the greater one, the pure, the very 
subtle, the auspicioiLs, the highest, of the form 
of Saceidananda and the bestower i>f the fruits 
of enjoyment (Bhukli) and release (Kukti). The 
Bhakti, being without V'asana. desire, is the 
means of Cessation (Nivmi): therefore this 
Sakti, by helping the soul to cast off its bondage 
in the form of worldly existence, leads it to 
-Vtok.^, absorption into the Deity. Really, 
Bhakti and (Kala) f^kti are one and the same, 
the distinction being in their effects. The Aakti 
prt^sses the soul down, i,e,^ it casts the bondage 
of the soul."* In other w'ords, according to the 
Vira,4atvas, these two aspects of Sakti are the 
downivard and upward forces. The inicrpreiation 
of Tirtxthana*£^ki1 according to MevkaneUideva, 
1. mupati and $rikumara, w'ho identifv it with 
Pam^akti, having the two functions of binding 
and li^berating souls, seems to agree exactly with 
the V'Traiaivn idea of Sakti. 

t' ncim Kala-Sakti, issue six sub-^ktis, namely 
Cicckal;ii, PaTiS-^akli, AdiSaktit Jcchfi^^akti, 


OR 


JndHaSdkii^ arid KTiyuSaklit ^ and not livtp 
as in the ease of the Trika, or three, as in the 
&iiva Siddhania, but they include all of them. 
This division is in accordance with the six 
Sthnlas^ each one of which is prxjvided with a 
t jngn, to each of which the corresponding iakli 
is attached* Behind the fact that these Saktis are 
attached to the Sub-Lingas of the various 
Lingasthalas., probably lies the idea prominently 
put forward in the Saliva Siddhanta that the co¬ 
operation of Sakti (or her phases) with Siva (or 
his phases) is neceiySary to produce iJie effects* 
I'rom the Bhakti-Sakti issue six sub-Saktis* 
ttamely Sitntamjiabhakliy AfitindabkakH, 
bhdvti^bkaktif Azmdhdnabhatii, Xai^lkiklbhukli 
and Sadbhakti^ which attach themselves to the 
six .Vngas of the Angasthala^* 

.Vccording lo \Trasaivas, the Kahisakii 
appt^ars to be Maya, also called .Avidya, which 
is the great gulf that separates Siva and Jiva* 
Nisthura Xafijaniacarya seems to hold Maya to 
be Kriya^kti, the sixth sub-Sakti of the 
Kalasrikti.^** .Maggeya Mayideva seems to 
identify Maya with Kalii^kti. pbnkkeya 
Bhfmanna^ probably a contemporary of Basnva, 
undersionds Maya to tie a Devi, the source of 
creatioti, preser\'arion and absorption, who 
appears as a goddess to those who realise them¬ 
selves and as a Mari* the evil spirit, to thase 
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who do noi. rhis and many other passages 
of the same nature in the X acana-^stra. st.'em 
to identify the Kaiusakti with Maj-a. The lialA, 
in Virasaivism seems to be not only ihe art nf 
building, as suggested by *Mr. Chalterii,'* but 
also ihe cosmic potentiality. The KalaMkli 
appears to include all functions of Maya and its 
pnjducts of the Saiva Siddhanta and the Trika, 
w'here KalS represents only one Important 
product of In the Saiva Siddhanta, 

Maya is enlightening (Prakasasvariipa), and 
helps souls to liberaie themselves from the 
clutches of bondage, “** while in Virasaivism it 
binds the stmJ more and more. Again, in the 
Saiva Siddhanta, Mayi is an eternal entity, n* 
having its source not in the Deity, w'hile in 
Vlra^ivism the only eternal entity is the Deity, 
everything also having its source in the Deity. 

Generally the w'ord Maya is used in the 
Vacanasastra in the sense of "worldly entangle¬ 
ment”;'” "ihal which causes an attachment to 
the objects of the world";'** "that which exists 
in each and every soul tike oil in sesamum, the 
sharp pitim in the thorn and the scent in 
flowers":'** "forgetfulness caused by the 
Samsara" ; i»* etc. 

Maya in the .Advaka V'edanta is the energy 
of ISvara, his inherent force, by ivhich lu* trans¬ 
forms his [xiiential into tw’o mr»des of desire 
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(Kama) and determination (Sapbalpa). Ii b the 
creative power of the eternal God and therefore 
it is eternal, and by means of it, the Supreme 
God creates the world. Maya has no separate 
dwelling place, "lx is in Isvara as heat in 
fire”,”* This passage seems to contain the 
spirit of the Vira^va Vacana-Sastra with 
regard to the interpretation of Maya. The re¬ 
moval of this Maya can be achieved by the 
knowledge and realization of the self, which can 
be auto mat icaJly derived from the practice of 
$aisthaJa. 


ng 
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CHAPTER IX 

APPE'VRANCE AND REALITY 

(The pat ere of the vUibk world acoottling^ to iSairi 
Stddhilnta and Trika^Uie Viraiaiva starts with the 
reality of the world but the teality vanishes for him 
with his spiritual progress — V'iraiaiva metaphysics— 
borrowed elements in Virataiva metaphysics—the 
universe is cr&ated by Siva for his sport—the Soul 
and the Supreme Being}. 

In the Saiva Siddhanta, the world, having its 
origin in matter (Maya, the impure, potentiality 
of the Universe) which is a real and eternal 
entity, is admitted to be real.*** But Meykan4a- 
deva asserts that it is unreal (Asattu), its un¬ 
reality being interpreted not as equivalent to 
the '‘illusion” like the rope-serpent theory 
(RaJjusarpa-nyaya) of the Advaiia Vedanta, but 
as meaning “non-eiernal” or "subject to 
creation and destruction." The Trika, 
though Advaita, admits the reality of the world, 
in the sense that Maya, the source of the world, 
is admitted to be real on account of its origin 
from tile Real Paramaiiva.V'lraiaivisni, 
which represents a peculiar Advaita, seems to 
start with the belief in the reality of the world, 
but this reality vanishes gradually as the in¬ 
dividual soul advances spiritually- It, like all 
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Other schools, asserts the tJoreality of the 
Samsara; it attributes the cause or origin of 
Samsata to Avidya, which appears to be used 
in the same sense as m Sankara's Advaita, its 
other synonym being Upadhi (Adjunct). 

As Vira^aivism starts with the reality of the 
world, it has made some provision to explain 
how and why the world came into existence. Its 
metaphysics^ though not so complicated as that 
of either the Saiva Siddhanta or the Trika, 
comprises a physiology of the human body as in 
the Voga system, and is not wltlmut importance 
in oEering some clue to trace its probable origin 
and antiquily. It deserves to note here that 
it docts not agree with either of the two Saiva 
systems or with the Sankhya, so far as meta¬ 
physical method is concerned. Bui in some 
passages of the Vacana Sastra and in some 
Sanskrit books of later date, there is an inter¬ 
mingling of the metaphysica! ideas of the other 
systems. This is probably due to the fact that 
when the iSaiva Siddhanta, the Trika and 
V^iraiaivism came togethert principles and ideas 
were mutually borrowed* and incorporated into 
their respective doctrines, which resulted in a 
considerable improvement in the Saiva Sid- 
dhania and Virasaivism, But llie metaphj'Sical 
ideas* namely the Tattvas, the essential factors 
in building up the universe* borrowed by 
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Viraiaivism, ^Eand so promintritly apan in the 
Vacana S^ra that^ without m-crhauling what 
appear to be original and genuine ideas in 
Viraiaivism, the incorporation of these Tattvas 
was impossible. The authors of such passages 
in the Vaoana Sastra made no attempt to recon¬ 
cile the original Viraiaiva plan of the develop- 
mem of the universe with the attractive plan of 
other systems. Later on, Svaprabhananda 
appears to have carried through sticcessfully the 
amalgamation. 

In the Vacana S^iras^ there is ample refer¬ 
ence to 36 Tattvas, but in the oldest portion 
they do not mean the 36 Tattvas dealt with in 
the ^iva Siddbanta or the Trika. There are 
36 Sthaias^ which are also called Tattvas; the 
six Sihala^p each one of which is further divided 
into six sub-Sthalas^ namely Bhakia-Sihala in 
the Bhakta-Sthala, Mahesvarasthala in the 
Bhaktasfhala and so on^, are thus developed into 
36 Sthalas, just as three Gunas intermixed 
with one another restilt in many Gunas. 

Another important point deserving notice 
in VTraiaivism is the reason advanced as to why 
the world has been brought into existence by 
the Supreme. The Saiva Stddhanta definitely 
asserts that the objwt of the Supreme Being 
in bringing the Universe into existence b 
to Tvash away the original impurity attached 
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to souls from the very beginning, Naturally 
this leads to the conclusion that, when all 
souls achieve their purification, tlie Universe 
ceasss to exist. Then there wiJi be neither Sreti 
nor Pralaya. This idea exactly coincides with 
that in the Sankhya Karika: “The Prakrti 
retires like an actress from the stage at the end 
of the play'%^** and is liable to the same 
criticism. The I'rika traces the origin of the 
purpose of the Universe to the idea of Parama 
Here the Trika seems to l>e much nearer 
to Viraiaivism, w'hich definitely states that the 
Universe is created by Siva for his sport, 
probably meaning that there will be no end to 
the Unh^erse, even logically, since Siva can 
create h at any time and absorb it at any time. 
This attribution of the purpose of the Universe 
to Siva's LTla seems to be an improvement on 
that of the Saiva Siddhantap since it removes 
the ground for that criticism to tvhich the 
Sankhya and the Saiva Siddhanta are liable. 
According to the Trika and Viraiaivism^ every¬ 
thing has emanated from God, the soul is 
nothing else but the Supreme Being under 
limitations; therefore the soul is not to be 
cleansed, but its limitations are to be removed. 

No mention of Viraiaivism by name seems 
to occur in the w'orics of Meykarujadeva or 
Umapati w^hich is strange, since it was at its 
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height when these Acaryas flounshed. A school, 
probably consisting of Saivas, under the title of 
Krida-Brahmav^is, is criticised by both 
Umapati and Meyka^d^deva in their works. 

In all probability this may allude to the Vlra- 
saivas. The idea of Krtda-Brahma-vida seems 
to be very old, as it is referred to in the Sutra 
of Badariyana, which is commented upon and 
criticised by Sankarac^’a. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE UNIVERSE AND THE SOUL 

(The evolptifln of the Universe s^ccordiiig to 
Ctmnaba^v^'s kt^fafut^hasug ^—from void^ through 
ihe operations of Xada, Biodu and Kali» the five 
lustres, the five faces» and the five elefneet5, emerge 
I he uorlds, oceans, stars, etc,—Similarity of 
termiriology In Trika^ Saiva Siddhanta and Vlra- 
saivlsm—the views of Frabhudei'a, Cennabasava, 
Akka ^[ahAdevI and Mayideva—the Vlraiajva 
theory of initial void held since the Sambita period— 
Cennabasava^s view that the physical body of beings 
is based on the model of the Universe—the process 
of pafieikarapa, quintuplication—the 75 gunas or 
tattvas—little philosophkai significance in the classi¬ 
fication—the 75 gupas compared w^iih the 75 stable 
elements of Buddhism—the 3 $ tattvas which consti¬ 
tute a physical body—Cennabasava^s system 
compared with that of Advaiia Vedanta—similarities 
and diftcrrnces—the scheme described in the Maha- 
bb^rata closer to Cennabasava's scheme—the 
dissolution of the Universe—Cennabasava's view^s on 
the Subject—dissolution is the reverse process to 
that of evolution—Cennabasava^s physiological 
discussions—jivas traced to the Supreme Being^— 
nvldva, the cause ol the souPs entanglement in 
samsiira—progress from bhakti to aikya—viiva, 
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taij^a axbd pr^jna ref^r, not to classes of souls^ 
but Only to the three conditiotifi of the ^ame soul I r 
Regarding the process of the evolution of the 
U^niverse and formation of the phy'sical bodies of 
beings, the VimAaiva seems to have held views 
different from and independent of those of the 
Saiva Siddhanta and the Trika, both w"hich 
advocate the doctrine of 36 TxutvaSp the essential 
factors in building the Universe* At least in the 
12th century A^D^, when Vira^ivism was 
revived^ it plainly w^as not inRuenced on this 
subject by either of these sister schools, in spile 
of their probable contact with one another^ 
Here we must confine ourselves to the view*s on 
this subject ascribed to persons who flourished 
in the latter half of the lalh century, and w^ho 
are considered even lo-day as apostles of 
V'Tra^ivisni. Probably these are the earliest 
view's available, since nothing authentic before 
the iith Century A.D. is known. 

The Evolution of (he Universe 
The most popular of the available Isooks on 
the subject is the Kara^oJiaSuge^ written by 
Cennabasava, the nephew of Basava, who 
hecame the spiritual head of the Viraiaiva order 
of monks (Virakta) after Prahhudeva. According 
to this book, the evolution of the universe ts 
as follows:— 
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Iti the beginning—logically, and not in 
time—there was nothing. It was a complete void 
tSun™}, unimaginable void, where nothing 
could be traced (Sarva-Sunya); on nothing was 
it supported (NLralatnba), This void (SQnya) w'as 
known as Niralamb^Btahma, Brahma willioul 
support; next it became Niranjana-Brahnia, 
spotless, pure, simple Brahma, devoid of passion 
or emotion. The idea (Nenahu) of this Brahma 
is known as Nirafljana'-Onkara-Sakti, the power 
which is only the pure letter ‘Oni’ devoid of 
emotion. The appearance of this idea in the 
Kirafijana-Brahma manifested the Siinj-a-linga, 
the tinga of the void, which w'as simply of the 
nature of the spoken Pranava, the letter 'Oni’. 
This Linga had the Maha-jnana’XJitlu, thought 
in the form of the highest knowledge, as its 
Anga, body. As the result of the idea of this 
Linga, there issued the NLskala-Brahma, the 
Brahma without parts, which had the Jnana- 
Citfu, thought in the form of knowledge, as iu 
Anga, body. This Brahman, through the co¬ 
operation of the Jriana-Cittu, brought forth 
Cinnada. Cidbindu, and Cit-Kala, the Cit as 
sound, the Cit as potentiality, and the Cit as 
the art of building (Kala). But in all these 
cases it appears that the word Cit is used, not 
only in the sense of thought or idea but also 
In the sense of something like Caiianya. 
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Then Cinnada, Cidbindu, and Cit-kaJa to 
gether with their source, Jnana-Cit, all four 
aMuming solid shape, became the Mahalinga, 
t e great Linga, entire, perfect and highest in 
lustre, in ^ape a blazing round column with 
the t«ter ‘Om’ as its seat. Next the Mahallnga 
iran^ormed itself into the form which, after 
manifesting five Lingas, became united to five 
Sadakhyas.‘« the lustres of the five Lingas, 
namely the Karma-Sodabhya, or lustre of 
Acara-linga, the Kartf-Sadakhya, or lustre of 
Guruhnga, the Murti-Sadakhya, or lustre of 
Sivalinga, the Amiirti-S^dakhya, or lustre of 
Jangama-linga. and the Siva-Sad^hva, or 
lustre of Prasada-Linga- These five lus'tres of 
became Sadyojaia. Vsimadevn, 
■'itpuru^t and ihe five faces of 

ihe form assumed by the Mahalinga which then 
Oecame Sadasiva-murti. From these five faces 
.Mued five letters, namely, Na, Ma, Si, Va and 
1 a respectively, which became in their turn, the 
sources of five Kniiis. namely Nivjtti, Pm- 
T^k fianti and Santyaiita respectively, 

e I Kal^ are known in their turn 
five Saktis, ngmely Kriyi, Jnana, Iccha, Adi, 

fk the secret face of 

the S&dasiva-murri came Atma.i« 

Then from the five faces, eyes, and mind of 
badasjva-murti are produced five great elements, 
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ihe Sun and X[oon respectively, which become 
the sources of the Universe, consisting of 
movable and immovable objects. These ele¬ 
ments are to be conceived not as products but 
as emanations. AH these elements, the Sun 
Moon and the Self {Atma), are Siva in these 
forms; therefore these are described as eight 
forms of Siva or Sadasiva. From these come 
forth worlds, oceans, stars, mountains, etc. 
This is called Brahmanda or Ajanda, the egg 
of Brahman. 

Though many of these technical terms are not 
met with in any of the other Saiva systems, we 
notice here some important terms wrhkh are 
generally common to all systems of Saivism. 
The Supreme, when manifest, becomes Sadaitva 
with five faces, a descripiion which is common. 
There are again the five Saktis, the names of 
which are common to the Saiva Siddhanto and 
the TrikaA** Their source also appears to agree 
with that of the Siddhanta and Trika-Saktis, 
since all are traced to the Supreme Sakti 
associated with the Supreme. There are Nada, 
Hindu and Kala; but the explanation of these 
differs from that given in the Saiva Siddhanta, 
where Hindu is an eternal entity, the source of 
Nada and Kala, Again, these Kalas are not 
identical with five Saktis, which are entirely 
different from Katas, having their source in the 
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highest ; i« besides, the meihod in which 

^ms to be al^nt in the Saiva Siddhanta. la 
iraMUism, l^ada, Bindu and Kala are Lmpoit- 
evolution of the Utiiverse, 
Bindn ?h there Ls onlv 

tataors appear to be verj' ancient in the SauTi 
phtlt^phy. The very loose coaneetion of Nada 
h 1 Che Saivra Siddhanta suggests that 

- IS borrowed from a system or systems of 
Ola Saivjsm. 

Moreover, we find neither in the Saiva 
Stddhatim nor in the Trika any trace of the 
d^nne which the elements, the Sun. 

i rwh h ^ of 

kilnllrr V- in Vira^ivism. 

Manikka-A acagar has made mention of this 

f^tmj many times in his Tiru-V^cagam: hut 

lunw^h^^ 1 cannot 

an^ though It admits the existence 

^d pervasion of Siva in a!J the elements, 
^use a^rding to it. the elements are pro- 

T‘^' ^ ^ different 

eiernaI entitles, they can never be Siva. The 

^ms to'^r'"® of Siva 

^ms to very- old and genuine to Saivism. 

Kalidasa has very clearly made mention of 
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those eight as the eight forms of the Lorclt Isa, in 
the invocatory stanza of his great masterpiecei 

Cennabasai^a and Prabhudera trace the origin 
of the Mahabhutas to the five faces of Sadasiv^, 
but a different viev; is ascribed to their con- 
lemporary^ Akka Mahadevi, A passage ascribed 
to her vist. Sr^iya Vacana states that from five 
Saktis issued fonh five iniernaJ organs w'hich 
became sources of Tanmatras, which in their 
turn produced five Mahabhutas. This view 
generally appears to have some resemblanoe to 
the Sankhya or V'oga view* but it contains some 
ideas essentially different. In the first place 
there is no mention of Gunas, though the Saktis, 
may represent Prakrti. In the second place 
Jtiana is mentioned as one of the internal 
organs, and lastly Manas is not the product of 
Ahankara, nor Ahankara of Buddhi* These 
three are products of Adisakti,, IcchS-Sialrti and 
Jnana-Sakti respectively^ 

In ascribing this view to Akka Mahadevi* 
there seems to be some mistake because there 
appears to be uncertainty about her holding such 
a view-. She was in Kalyana deriving inspiration 
from the teachings of Prabhudeva and Cenna- 
basava. In her book called .MufciJdfVi-Afefeona- 
Vacana, she has clearly mentioned that she was 
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that she held the same views. ^ 

Maggeja .Miyideva,'» following tlie Upani- 
^ds^ys (hat there was Non-being (Asai) in 
le beginning! from it came Being (Sat); from 
It issued forth Atma, self; from ^tma 
.mtinatM Ak^, from Aha^, Vayu; Cm 
Vayu. Ap; from Ap. IVbvi, This is an echo of 
r^tUyopam?ad ii. t., which he quotes in h.s 
support. \et it 13 not difficult to reconcile this 

rC A ' ^^""^*»asava. We know that, 

according to Prabhudeva, the five faces of 

^adi^iva did not appear at once, but one after 
another and one from the other. The liana- 
mukha came first, to which the source of the 
^emeni etlier is attributed. Then from L 4 ana- 
mukha came Tatpurusa, which is described as 

.L ^ ^ Therefore the 

her ran be looked upon as the source of wind, 
ehind the sectarian interpretation of Cenna- 

hv^Tt? ^ I’pani^dic view followed 

* ^yrdeva. who therefore does not appear to 

* u ^ of Cenna- 

V ^ Ehe doctrine of Non- 

and "hich existed in the beginning 

and from which Being and then from It thf 

developed. In all available books 
on Aira^atvism there is no dissent on this point t 
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Ihctrefore we may lake it be (he auihoritatrve 
doctrine^ Thi^ belief in the Noji-Being or 
Nothing IS undoubtedly a ver}” ancient idea. 
In the famous hymn of the Rgveda {X. iH)) 
it is very clearlj' mentioned that 
“In the beginning there was neither Non-Being nor 
Beings neither atmosphere nor sky beyond. At that 
time there neither mortal nor immoi-taJp neither 
night nor day* That Being, the only one, breathed 
without air in Independence. Be von d it ftaught 
c:ici5ted.‘^i« 

This points to the philosophtcaJ ideas prevalent 
in the Samhlta period^ on the authority of 
W'hich w’e may believe in the existence of a 
School or group of philosophers who pro¬ 
pounded the doctrine of the existence of nothing 
in the beginning. This school seems not to have 
lost its importance in the Upani^^dic period, 
as we meet many passages which in very clear 
terms advocate the doctrine of Not-Being or 
Nothing in the beginning, [n Chdndogya 
\ 1 , 2-1^ it is said: '*In the beginning verily 
Not-Being alone existed and that it was taler 
Being was born from jt.“ i** In the Tatltifiyo- 
pantsi^d II. 7* we read that “at the beginning 
of all things that existed was Not-Being* From 
it was born Being, Being shaped itself of its 
own accord. It is thus that it is called well- 
made or self-madeThough commentators 
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inierpret ihe word in such p^ssoges as 

signifying "as if noihing existed,” or that ji was 
the semblance of non-exisience. Prof. R.D. 
Ranadc holds that “'it must be remembered that 
in this agnostic conception of a primal non¬ 
existent^ the Tmtitnyopanisad is anticipated by 
that famous Sukta in the Rgx’eda which is called 
after its opening words the N^adTya Sukia*'.*®* 
He further saysp are to understand that a 
reference was made to a doctrine which was to 
become fully fledged in the later dental of exis¬ 
tence and the maintenance of a Void in 
Buddhist liierature'' 

From the close and striking similarity 
between these views it seems reasonable to con¬ 
clude that Vira^ivism has presented the ancient 
belief in the existence of Non-Being in the 
beginning. It was natural for Maggeya Mayt- 
devat a great Sanskrit Scholar, well-read in the 
ancient Sanskrit literature, to trace the Virasaiva 
idea of evolution to its origins In the T’aftiinyo- 
pQtiisad [I. i, ignoring the iradUional account* 

Cennabasava describes the Mahalinga as a 
blazing column of light* There is again no 
dissent on this point in Virasaiva liLeratune. We 
And a parallel idea in the KalhQpaniiad IK 5. 15 
where God is described as the Supreme rcsplen- 
dence, the supplier of lumlnosily 10 ihe Sun.. 
Moon, Starst Lightningp etc, *"It is only when 
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the Absolute shines first, that aJl these objects 
shine afterwards, h is only by his luminosity 
that they become luminous'’We may again 
wlthoui hesiLation identify the MahaUnga of 
Vftasaivism with the ''Skambha” of the 
Atharva-vedap which \n all probability became 
the Linga of the burning column of hre 
(Urilinga) in the Puranas, the extremities of 
which Brahma and Visnu attempted in vain to 
findJ=" 

Cenuabasava farther says that the construction 
of the physical body of beings (Pindanda) is 
based on the model of the Universe. The bod}^ 
(&arlra) is built up of 75 Gunas. In addition to 
these there are also 25 Tattvas^ which altogether 
serve the purpose of the self (Atman). V^lra- 
^ivism, in common with the Vedanta and other 
philosophical Schoob, maintains that the five 
Mahabhutas nre not the visible and perceptible 
elements. Earth, Waterj etc*, the produt^s of the 
Mahabhutas, are obtained from them through 
the process of quintupUcation (Pancikara^a)* 
The physical bodies of beings are framed of 
earth, watcr^ etc. Again, earth has five Gunas, 
namely sound (Sabda)^ touch (Sparia), form 
(Rupa), taste (Rasa) and smell (Gandha); 
water, four out of the fi™ excepting smell; 
fire^ three, excepting smell and taste j wind 
two, touch and sounds and ether has sound 
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unly. Again, since sound is seen to be pro¬ 
duced from contact of hard substances, it is be¬ 
lieved to be of solid substances; similarly touch, 
<rf soft or liquid, substance;; form of hot sulv 
stances; and so on. All elements in the phvsical 
bod}' are grouped into live substances, namely 
Solid, lic|iiid. hot, aerial, and ethereal. Again, 
in the physical body, there are five solid 5tii> 
stances namely, 1x>ne (Aslliin), flesh (Mamsa), 
skin (Tvak), nenes (Xadi), ha\r (Roma); five 
liquids, namely saliva or spittle {Lain), urine 
fMutra). bile (Pitta), semen (Sukra) and blood 
(Sonita); five hot. namely hunger (Ksudha), 
thirst (Trsa), steep (Ntdri), siuth or idltne» 
(Alasya) ^ind sc^xual union {SEng"^) j five s^rtnlp. 
namely running (Dliavana), galloping (Vab 
gana), moving to and fro (Kuficana), gathering 
(Pracarana) and separating; and five ethereal 
namely desire (Rtiga). hatred (Dve^). fear 
(Bhaya)^ bashfulness (LajjaK delusion of 
mind due to strong attachment to objects such 
as wealth, wife. etc. (Moha). All these five 
groups of substances have five Gunas. namely 
sound, touch, form, taste and smelt respectively. 
The e.Tnh possesses all the five Gunas. Therefore 
it is present in all the above mentioned 55 sub¬ 
stances; in other words, these 25 are of the 
dement earth. The element water has four 
Gunass ihenefore it has 20 substances, which are 
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believed to be of the element water. Similarly 15 
substances are of the element fire, 10 of the 
element mind, and 5 of the element ether. 

^fVgain., these substances in the body are called 
Gunas or Fattvas. The numbcT 73 is arrived at 
by adding- the Gu^as which are of the element 
eartli, water, fire, wind and ether. 25+^0+15-}- 
■ 0+5 = 75 - 

On the whole there seems to be very little 
philosophical sig^niiicanee in ibis classification; 
besides, the process of arriving at the number 75 
from 25 substances or things is not etear. 
Perhaps the idea at the bottom tif it may be 
similar to that which is found in the ctassi Heat ion 
of phenomena in Buddhism.’** The classification 
in the Theravada is based on the doctrine of five 
that of the VTra&iivas on five 
Mahabhuios. But we must remember that there 
is no similarity between Mahahhutas and 
aggregates (Skandhas]| except the number. Some 
schotils of Buddhism, mainly Sautrimika and 
Sarv^stivadins. are said to have a theory main¬ 
taining the word “as the product of the 
unstable combinations of 73 stable elements.**”* 
If these 73 stable elements are the same as those 
enumerated by Dr. Keith, then surely there is 
not much resemblance between these and the 
Virai^iva Gunas or Taitvas except the number. 
Hovvever, these 75 Gunas or Tattvas in the eyes 
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of the Vira^vas are as important as the 75 
stable elements in Buddhism. 

Besides these 75 Gunas or Tattvas. there are 
25 Tattvas which constitute a physical bod}\ 
and which are products of the five Mahabhutas. 
The following is the scheme :— 

1. The evoiutton of Karmendriyas^ organs of 
action. 

(a) Prthvi mixed with Prthvi gives rise to Guda, 

the organ of excretion. 

(b) Prthvi mixed with Appu gives rise to Guhya, 

the organ of sensuai enjoyment. 

(c) Pfthvi mixed with Tejas gives rise to Pada, 

the organ of moving. 

(d) Prthvi mixed with VSjtj gives rise to Pa^i, 

the organ of handling. 

(e) Prthvi mixed with Akasa gives rise to Vak, 

the organ of speech. 

3 . The evolution of fnancndriyas, sense 
organs, 

(a) Agni mixed with Prthvi gives rise to N'asika, 

the organ of smelling. 

(b) Agni mixed with .^ppu gives rise to f'lhva, 

the organ of tasting. 

(c) Agni mixed with Tejas gives rise to Na}'ana 

the organ of seeing. 

fd) Agni mixed w’ith Vayu gives rise to Tvak 
the organ of feeling or touch. 
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fe) Agni mised with Aki^ gives rise to Srot ra 
the organ of hearing. 

3 * The evoluiwn of s^se objects* 

(a) Appu mixed wiih Pfthvi gi^-es rise to 

Gandha^ smelL 

(b) Appu mixed with Appy gives rise lo Rasa, 

taste. 

(c) Appu mixed with Tejas gives rise to Rupa, 

form. 

(d) Appu mixed with Vayu gives ri^ to Sparsa, 

touch. 

(e) Appu mixed with Aka^ gives rise to Sabda, 

sound. 

These are mentioned as Tanmatras in the 
book; but I am unable to trace in these the 
generally accepted conception of Tanmatras, 
i*e.t that the Gandha-tanmatras have Sabda^ 
Spar^p Riipa, Rasa and Gandha, and so on. 
1 do not find this meaning in the Gandha etc, 
of the Karana-hasuge. 

4. The evolution of five vital bteaths, 
Prdnavdyus. 

(a) Vayu mixed wkh Prthvi gives rise to Prana* 

(b) Vnyu mixed with Appu gives rise to Apana. 

(c) Vayu mixed with Tejas gives rise to Vyana, 

(d) Vayu mixed with Vayu gives rise to Udana. 

(e) Vayu mixed with Ak^<a gives rise to 

Samana. 
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5. The iiVQltiiian 0/ rfilLTnal mg&nSt 
Antuhkiifana. 

(a) Ak^ 4 a mixed with [^iihvi gives rise to Cilta. 

(b) Akaia mixcfd with Appu gives rise 10 

Buddhi. 

(c) Aka&i mixed with Tejas gives rise 10 

Ahankara, 

(d) Aka^ mixed with Vayii give5 rise to Manas. 

(e) Akasa mixed with Akiia gives rise to Jnina. 
This is undoubtedly a scheme w^hich is not 

found jo any of the known systems- The 

Sankiiyn and Yoga resemble one another j the 
5 aiva Siddhanta and the Trika also^ from the 
PuruMtaitva downwards, on ihe whole agree 
>vith the Sankhya and Yoga. But this scheme 
outlined by Cennabasava not only disagrees with 
all these systems but also has an entirely 

different procj^ of evolution. 

Tile Jniijia and Karma-indnyas are not pro¬ 
ducts of Ahankara, itidividuationj but of 
intermixture of the Mahabhutas with predomi¬ 
nance of the elementSt Agnl and Prthvk Each 
Tanmairat if what appear to be sense-objeels can 
lie so calledp seems to possess only one Ciuna. 
Jnana is mentioned as an internal organ, and 
is produced, together wiili other four internal 
organs, by the intermixture of Mahabhutas with 
predominance of Akasa. 1 he Nyava and 
Vaisesika systems maintain that Jnana arid 
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Karma-in drJyas are products of clemenis 
(Bhum), but admit the mind (Manas) as one of 
the Dravyas. ** 

A nearer approairl) to the scheme of Cenna- 
basava is found in the Advaita \>danta^ There 
the Mabibhutas are evolved exactly in the same 
way, from Brahman comes Akl^. from 

Alcana Vayut and so on* 

**{n this process the subsequent element Js brought 
forth each time not by meatis, of the dements them¬ 
selves but by Brahman in the form of ekment^^'^ 
*'Thc elements however as they occur are not the 
pure original ektnents but a mixture of them, each 
with a pre|>onderance of one or the other."^ "The 
body ts the complex of organs of activity built up 
of namts and forms, k is then a complex of 
elements^ the soul is the lord {Svamin) of this 
tXKnplex. The growth of ilie body arii,es from the 
elements of which three pans, gross, middle and 
subtle, arc distinguished. In correspondence with 
this tripsrtke division^ faeces and flesh and manas 
come fntm earth; urine and blood and Prana come 
from watery bones and marrow and speech come 
from fire. Since, however, according to this system, 
the soul has already brought its psychical organs 
wkh it I and among ihem Manas and; Pr^lna and 
speech, we must either admit an inconsistency, or 
else assume that the growing Manas, Prfliia, and 
speech bear the same relatiofi to the innate physical 
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organa of like name that the gross body does to 
the subtle one"* 

But we are to notice here a difference regarding 
psychical organs, which are brought by the soul 
w’ith it, and those which, according to Vira- 
^ivism, are the products of the elements. But 
according to Madhavacarva alias Vidyara^ya 
and Sadananda Yogi,*** the internal organs, the 
intellect (Buddhi) and mind (Manas), which are 
the only internal organs, (Citta and Ahankara 
being included in these), are products of the 
intermixture of the Sa^tvika portions of the 
elements (Mahabhutas). 

Though Jnana and Karma^ndriyas, according 
to the Advaita-Vedanta, are products of ele¬ 
ments, the process of evolving them differs in 
some respects from that in the scheme of Cenna- 
basava. In the Vedanta, Jtiattertdriyas arriC from 
the SilHsika portions of elements, i.e., 

Trom the Satvika ponkm of Aka^ arise Srotm, 
the organ of hearing. 

From the Satvika portion of Vayu arise I'vab, 
the organ of touch. 

i-Fom the Satvika portion of Tejas arise AksI, 
the organ of sight. 

From the Satvika portion of x\p arise Rasana, 
the organ of taste. 

From the Satvika portion of Prthvi arise 
Chrapa, the organ of smell. 
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From the Rajasa portions of are pro¬ 

duced Katmendriyas i,e.. 

From the Rajasa portion of Aka^ arise Vak, 
the organ of speech. 

From the Rajasa portion of Vayu arise Pant, 
the organ of handling. 

From the Rajasa portion of Tejas arise Pada, 
the orgart of moving. 

From the 'Rajasa portion of Ap arise Payu, 
the organ of excretion. 

From the Rajasa portion of Prthvi arise 
Upastba, the organ of sexual enjoyment. 
Though there is much resemblance in the 
process between the Vedanta scheme and that 
of Cennabasava, the former docs not take into 
account either the iniermixiure of elements or 
the predominance of one element over the 
remaining in the cotnposiiion. Further, in 
Cennabasava^s scheme the reference to the 
Satvika and Rajasa portions is absent. These 
divergences perhaps indicate that Cennabasava’s 
scheme might not have been derived from that 
of the Vedanta, although they appear to be near 
to one another. 

In the Mah&bhdrata XU. 3 '4-4 M there 
is a scheme, ascribed to the ^nkhyas, which 
appears to be much nearer to that of Cenna- 
basavB, though still there are differences. 
According to it, the Buddhi comes from Prthvi, 
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Ahankara from iejas, and Manas from Aka^; 
all thtjse, thert-fore, art products of elements. 
J he organs of sense and sense-objects come from 
the Same elements, tn the same order as in 
Cen nabasava's scheme. Regarding the evolution 
of Evarmendriyas, the sources and order differ. 
1‘eet come from Akasa, the Payu from Vayu, the 
Upastha from Tejas. hands from .^p. and Vak 
from Prthvi, 

This passage front the MahabkHrata indicates 
theeJtistenceof a philosophical school which was 
probably wrongly believed to be Sankhya and 
which admitted the evolution of internal organs 
(.AntaJikaranas), sense-organs (JnAnendrivas), 
and organs of action (Karmendriyas) front 
elemenis. These ideas are very similar to 
those in the scheme of Cennabasnva, though 
there are some divergences in evolving them. 
Perhaps we may trace the theory of evolution 
of Cennabasati'^ to some school such as that 
depicted in the passage from the 
raia. .Moreover, Cennatjasavn does not claim 
any originality for his scheme; on the contrarv. 
he declares that this is the ancient scheme 
directly handed down by Si'va. He further clearly 
and esplicitty mentions the source of this 
^heme. It is ilie Tattva-painla of the Vijnya- 
bhairavi, a sub-j\gama of the Paramesvara. In 
many places he quotes Sanskrit verses which. 
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he says, are from ihe Vijayabhairavi, in suppon 
of the sifltemeats In his book. Perhaps this 
clear statement may lead us to admit the 
existence of an ancient Saiva School which had 
Advaita-Vedanlic tendencies. 

Basava, Ccnnabsusava and their colleagues 
vigorously carried on propaganda to convert 
men of other systems. Many learned men of 
Brahman, Jatna and other orders joined Vira- 
^ivism during the life-time of Ba.sava, and even 
centuries after his death. It is not improbable 
that after some time these men tried to introduce 
some ideas on all branches of religion from 
their old systems into the new. The aitemi^ of 
later Viraiaiva teachers to mis the evolution 
theory of other systems, notably of the &iiva 
Siddlianta, with the above scheme of Cenna- 
basava is perhaps due to this. The I' irasaiva- 
mrta^Maim-pwrdna of Mallaparya and^ the 
.StvalfllfTfl-fJalMaftorfl of Basavaraja of Keladi 
confirm this view. 

In one passage ascribed to Prabhudeva viz. 
Sf^tiya Vaenna, it is slated that the 15 Tattvas 
occurring in the scheme are of the Anga, the 
body or soul. Besides these, iliere are eleven 
more Tattvas belonging to the Ltngn. These are 
five Saktis, five Sadakhyas, and the Mnhalinga. 
These eleven, if added to the 25 Anga-Tattva,s. 
make 36, the eanct number of the Saiva- 
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Siddtiunia^ but tht names differetit and their 
meaning too is not the same. 

The Dissoluthn of the Unhetse 
According to Cenn^basava^ the process of 
dissolving the universe is as follows 

h is already mentioned above that five ele¬ 
ments lissued from five Saktis or Kalis which are 
connected with the five faces of Sada^iva. Five 
organs of action,^^—the V"ak uTtering the name of 
Sivai hands adhering firmly to Sivacara, feet 
walking on the path carved out by the Guru, the 
Payu excreting dirt that causey bondage, the 
Guhya* the organ of pleasure^ t^ise to the 

pleasure derived from the lectures of great 
teachers on Tattvas—acting through the in¬ 
fluence of Kriya-Sakti, reach NUvrtli-Kala and 
thus attain to Ac-aradinga. Then the Pfthvi^ 
tattva is dissolved. Simiiariy five senstvobjecis 
(Sabda, Spar.^p etcOi five vital airs, (Prana, 
Apana^ etc.)» and five sense-organs (Srolra, 
Jihva, etc.) in the service of Siva, acting through 
the influences of Jnana* Iccha and Adi Saktis, 
reach Pratisrha, Vidyl and Sinti Kalis, and 
attain to Gurudinga, Sivadinga and Jangama- 
finga respectively. Then Ap, Tejasand Vayu are 
dissolv^. The five internal organs—Manas 
meditating on Siva, Buddhip sincerity in deal¬ 
ings with DiherSp Ahankara, intentness on con- 
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quering egoism, Ciita, cagerne^ w Serve others 
(Dasohiim}^ Jnina^ intentaess on attaining the 
Reality (^t)-—acting through the infinence of 
reach the Santyatita-Kala and attain 
to Prasada4inga. Then Akasa is dissolved. The 
^5 Tnttvas of the Anga are dissolved in this way. 
Then^ eleven Linga-tattvas are dissolved in the 
reverse order to that in w^hich they were 
evolved i-e-p Krlya Sakti or Niviiti is dissolved 
in Jnana. Jnana Sakti or Prati^tha is dissolved in 
Iccha. Iccha Sakti or Vidyl is dissolved in Adi. 
Adi Sakti or Santi is dissolved in Para. 
Para Sakti or SantyatTia is dissolved in Cit* 
Then all these Saktis become one, viz*, 
CicchaktL 

Acara-linga of the nattire of Karma Sadakhya 
merges in Gurulinga. 

Gumlinga of the nature of Kartr Sadakhya 
merges in Siva-linga, 

Siva4inga of the nature of Murti Sadakhya 
merges in Jangamahnga. 

Jangamalinga of the ntaure of A muni Sadakh ya 
merges in Prasadalinga. 

Prasada-ltnga of The nature of Siva Sadakhya 
merges in Mahalinga» 

Then that Mahalinga, which had been reduced 
to solidity by the combination of Cinnada, Cid- 
bindu and Cit-KaUp is mehed into its formless 
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fornUp wKkh is Ntrg^unq or ^tlnyaor Bayslu^ like 
fiieUing ice or burning camphor. 

Though this process ts highly technical ami 
sectarianp the underlying principle is the same 
3s that found in the Sankhya and allied systemsp 
The order in which the elements are evolved is 
reversed while dissoU'ing. 

In addition to all tbis» Cennabasava has 
devoted in the major portion of his book special 
attention to physiologVt which mav be doe to 
his ioctination tow^ards Yoga. He has mentioned 
the number* formaiion and description of bones, 
nerves, dhaius etc*, the esseniial factors in rhe 
physical body of beings, in great detail. It may 
be interesting historically to a physiologist 10 
verify ihe results in the Karana^hasuge. The 
book also describes in detail the process of 
controlling breath and other Yogic practices- 
Vtra&iivisin appears to have developed Yoga to 
a considerable extent. It has added one more 
step, namety fiJvayoga* to those current in the 
Yoga, namely Mantra* Laya, l-Zaiha* and f^aja* 
It boldly asserts that Siva-Yoga is superior to 
all these, Cenna-SadsHiva-Yogin has wriiteo a 
treatise On Siva-Vnga in Sanskrit, to which a 
Kannada commentary has been added by one 
Basava-raja, probably belonging to the Keladi 
dynasty* This book very clearly explains Siva- 
yoga and its relation to other forms of Yoga, 
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Jlvus 

According 10 ihe Saiva Siddhantap soob are 
infinite^ and are grouped in three classes, namely 
Sakala^ Pratayakala and Vijnana-Kala* accord¬ 
ing to the influence of thr«, two and one Kalas 
respffciively. They are eternal endues and 
different from God. In the IViha, Parama-Stiva 
is the soul under limitations^ and becomes many 
accTTrding tn the Abhasa theorVt i-e»p multiplying 
to any numberp while the original source re¬ 
mains unaffected. *•* V'ira^ivjsm appears to bt- 
much nearer to the Trika than to Saiva 
Siddhanta in this respect. 

Like the Trika, VTra^vLsrrs traces the origin 
of the Soul to the Supreme Being. In the Trika, 
however^ the Supreme Being, Parama-SivaT 
being engrossed in the ideal Universe, forgets 
himself and is allowed to be clothed by five 
Kancukas. like a baby enveloped in sw^addltng 
clothes, which completely transforms him into 
Puru^a or soiih which againp by the Abhasa^ 
becomes innijmerahle^ In Virajiaivism no trace 
of thh? is to be found. There the soul seems to 
he indentkal with the Aiman, which is produi'ed 
directly from Sada.^iva-Murti, with five great 
elements^ .Maha-bhutns, and the Sun and the 
moon. There* tite technical name for the soul is 
Anga, which becomes Jiva when reflected in 
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Avidya- It b one erf the two aspects of tliv 
Para-Brahman, ihe Supreme Brahman, of ihe 
nature of Saccidanandat the other aspect being 
the Linga. 

*'The soul is of the nature of lights The spark 
(Sphuran^H throbbing) emittedp in the graceful 
division o£ that completely empty object, which,, 
having no namep b l>cyond the power of speech« is 
the great gloHous light. WTiai embodies that light 
is the soul in Lnitb^ * , There is no distinction 
between the soul and the Paratpara-Brahman. They 
are like the light and the lamp^ the lustre and the 
jewelled ornaments, and the rejection and ihe 
sum"* 

From this passage, it b clear that tn V^irasaivism 
the soul is not born viiih originaJ impurityf ns b 
the case with souls in the Saiva Siddhanta. 
'*The Para^Brahma, though one, becomes many* 
being reflected in AvidyS like the Moon reflected in 
water. These manifold reftection^i of Para-Bnihina 
are souls, each one residing in an individual body'. 
Souls undergo various changes and modiBcationt^ due 
to Avklya* and forget their real nature completely. 
Being eclipsed thus, the>' identify themselves with 
surrounding objects’*. 

This explanation of how the soul becomes in- 
fmile and forgets its real nature is fairly in 
accordance with the Advaha Ved5nta, 

\ ir^iiaiv&smt hke the Advaita, holds Avidya 
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to be the cause of enumglemerit In the Samsara; 
but it differs from the Advaita in the idea of 
aitaining release* It maintains that strict 
obsen^ance of the Vira^iva doctrines leads the 
soult step by stepp to complete liberation from 
Avidya. The souli ^vl^e^ it has compleiely for-^ 
gotten its real nature owing to Avidya, is rjtiite 
incapable of realising hs real nature in one 
stage: therefore there should be different stageSt 
one above the othetp by rising through whichp 
step by Slept h is possible for the soul lo attain 
realisation j therefore Vlra^aivism lias devised 
six stages, the first of which is called the Bbakta- 
sthaLa, where there is coinplete dtiality; in the 
inirial stage the soul understands duality beiier 
than unity with God. By means of Bhahti 
or devotion ^ the soul attempts to gel over this 
reeling of duality. In this way duality gradually 
vanishes and unity is achieved* 

Mayideva mentions that souls are known as 
Viivap Taijasa and Prajna;’^ but this does not 
imply a classification of souls like that of the 
Saiva Siddhantap but denoies the three condi¬ 
tions of one and the same souL The soul in the 
W'aking condition is known as Visva^ that in the 
dreaming condition as TaijasaT and that in the 
condition of deep sleep as Pr^ijna* [n SiLsupti, 
deep sleep, the soul is full of Prajnana, complete 
bliss^ in Svapna, dream, it is of TejaSp light; 
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and in J^raE, waking slate, it Is of the Viiva* 
iiniversaJ form. The soul as Prftjiia resides m 
the causal body^ KiLrana‘-ianu ] as Taijasa in the 
Subtle body, Suk^ma-Tanu; and as Vi^a» in 
the gross or physical body, Sihula-tanu* May!- 
deva again identified these with Jivatmap 
Antaratma and Paramainia of the VedaotaJ^® 
These terms do not originate wHih Alayideva 
since they are met in the works of Cennabasaira 
and in many passages of the Vacana Sistra^ (n 
fact, these words are not the sole property of the 
Virasaivas, since they are used in the same sense 
by Jladhavacarj^a, the author of Pailcadasi, and 
Surefvaracarya, the author of PraiiHt?o=-FarifiAfl» 
and are fairly common in the Advaita Vedanta, 
They are undoubtedly very ancient terms, as 
they are found in the A/undvfeyopanffdd 3-5 with 
reference to soub in the same sense. 


CHAPTER Xi 


THE PILGRIMIS PROGRESS? 

SATSTHALA 

(SthaLa in V'ira^lva terminjology kas special 
conci^muon—Sthala as. a i&iage ia smil's spiriiuaf 

journey—each stage a &teppiog*stooe to the ntxi 
higher stage—^t^thalas aiut the gunastk^as of the 
Iainas oomparcdi—Ehaktasthala Indicated by a desire 
to know, feel and attain the Supreme Being— 
meditations during the Bhaktasthahi^—Mahc4vara- 
sthala—vxata or niyama—PrasSdlsthaJa—these three 
stages preser^'e the distJectness between jiva and 
God> but the three Later stages obliterate the 
differences—Pranalingisthala—Sara^asthala or the 
stage of self-surrender—Aikyasthala leading to the 
Unity that is bayalu—tendency of Vacana Ssstra is 
monistic—main features of the six SthafasJ. 

Among the many technicaJ terms which are 
the sole property of Virasaivismp Sthala is very 
[mportanu Sthala—a Sanskrit word meaning 
**plact'*p '‘ground^*—is very common in the 
Vira&ijva phitosophyp aiid has its own cocinola- 
iionp According to Mayideva and Stvayogi- 
Sivacarya^ Sthala is the Brahmanp the source of 
all. Again, SthaLa is that from which the 
whole uni venae p with Us movable and immovable 
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objecU, has emtrged, by which it is supported, 
and in vrhich it is submergedIt ts the 
support of alJ Saktis, of alt luminaries, of aJi 
beings, of all worlds. It is Ak^ara, indestruct¬ 
ible. Tattva. e^nce, and the highest place for 
Tho% Tvho achieve Nirvana, complete release or 
rralization. It is Sivataitva which is none other 
1 an the Para-Brahman, having characteristics 
of Sat, Cit, and Ananda. From this it 
appears that the Vlrasaiva teachers had in their 
mind the cosmic principle from which the 
universe Stans and in which it is absorbed, and 
which they styi^ sthala. .\Uyideva clearly 
states that the creation starts with Sthala, It is 
therefore probable that the word indicates the 
Mdasiva stage, because the MahabhQtas, the 
primal factors, which according to VJra^vism 
e the source of the universe, emanate from 
Sadasiva, the form assumed by that inettplicable 
Hemg that is none other than the Void (Sunva 
or Bayalu). 

Sthala is very commonly used in the sense of 
■ . step" or halting place for the soul 
on Its .spiritual journey; and each Sthala is a 
preparation for a further rise. In the Vacana- 
^tra It is frequently found in this sense. An 
already mentioned, Vira.saivism has devised six 
Sai-sthalas, which the soul must 
climb to achieve realization, Bhakia^Sthnla 
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means a stage in which the soul remains as 
Bhakta or devotee. From that stage it rises to 
Mahesvam-Sthala, and so on, till it reaches 
Aikya^haJa, at the end of which it achieves 
tiniiy with Siva. The Stiiala of the Virasaivas 
l^n compared to the Tatn^a of the Saiva 
Siddhaitta. It has been pointed out that in the 
philosophy of the Saiva SIddhanta the Taitva 
means more or Jess a stage. In this respect 
tre notice a striking simtiarity to the Jaina 
philosophy. The Guna-sthanas of the /ainas have 
the same significance as Sat-sthalas. Moreover, 
the words “Sihala” and “Sihana” arc synonym 
mous. Vjraiaivism has six stages, while Jainism 
has fourteen stages through which the sotil has 
to pass tefore it reaches perfection. The under¬ 
lying principle in both seems to be the same. 

The spiritual life of a Virasaiva is thus arrang¬ 
ed in six stages, one above the other, like the 
life of ancient Hindus, which was divided into 
four stages (A^ramas), those of the Brahtnacarin, 
Grhaslha, Vanaprastha, and Sannyasi, The 
.^iremas, besides being associated with the 
religious and secular life of an ancient Hindu, 
correspond to something like boyhood, youth, 
middle age, and old age. The Vlraiaiva Sthalas 
have no such distinctions. They are solely of 
spiritual significance meant for purifjnng" the 
self (Alma) by removing the adjuncts which raise 
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a big and impenetrable ual] bemeen JIva and 
Siva. They can be begun at any time in the life 
of a man. The starting-point is indicated by the 
appearance of a desire to knou, to feel, and to 
attain to the Supreme Being. 

The soul, on-ing to the thick veil of Avidya, 
possesses unbounded ignorance. It perceives 
onJy material objeas, presented for its Bhoga, 
and takes them to be all in all. It struggles hard 
to swure more and more of the things the 
acquirement of which, it believes, enhances its 
pleasure. But sometimes miraculously there 
dawns an idea that material objects are not all 
m all. It perceives that there is some purpose 
m, and mysterious power behind, them all. This 
^ea gradually increases its faith in the Supreme 
Power and its desire to know about it. This b 
the starting-point in the investigation, and 
corre^nds to the beginning of the Bhakta- 
Sllala, a stage in the spiritual life of a man in 
whuA he comes to believe in the existence of 
the Supreme and offers his devotion to Him. 

During the Bhakta stage the soul's medita- 
ttons yield conclusions like these: There is 
some power or spirit inside the body. What is 
I^icated by “I" refers not to the physical 
believed before the investigation 
started, hut to this spirit inside the body which 
controls and directs the functions of the organs. 
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1 * ^ ^ k fc is some power or spirit in the 

tniverse, wiiich Like the spirit in the body 
rontrols and directs the phenomena of the 
L'niverse. Since the spirit in the body is in¬ 
capable of replacing any lose limb, the bodv is 
not the creation of the spirit inside the body, 
but is the creation of the spirit in the Universe ■ 
the spirit in the body is thus surely dependent 
on (he universal spirit, which is the maker of 
all things visible and invisible. The universal 
spirit is known as God, Siva, while the 
bod>^spirit is known as the soul, Jjva. The iTva 
makes use of all things in the L'niveise. The 
invesTigation started in this w'ay lends the Jiva 
into wonder at the marveltous power of Siv'a, 
which culminates in admiration, deep reverence 
and devotion to Siva, and discloses the useful¬ 
ness of subjects, for suppljdng w'hich the jTva 
eels grateful. Again, the realization of the 
mutual good of all beings leads to the observance 
of moral codes such as "adhering to innh", 
"looking on all as equals", "honouring ihos^ 
that de.serve honour", "Jiving the calm and 
contented life", etc,, selTsacrifice and service 
to fellnw' creatures. 

Again, the soul, by observing miseries W'hich 
has to suffer occasionally and which it 
witnesses fellow-creatures suffering, comes to 
the conclusion that all is not always pleasant. 
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Meditation on this subject leads the soul to 
perceive the horrible aspects of wordly eitistenoe, 
from which it then desires to he saved. This 
desire grows stronger and stronger, Then 
through the grace of the Guru it rcaJites that the 
key to liberation is Bhakti or firm devotion to 
Siva. So it clings to Bhakti by means of which 
it risi^ step by step towards the ultimate goal. 
In V'iraiaivism, therefore, Bhakti b an im- 
ponant factor for the realir^ation of the self, This 
stage Ls called the Bha.kia.sthala, 

The S|>ecial features of the Bhakta-sthala 
are : — 

(t) Firm belief in, and devotion to the one and 
only God who is the Supreme Siva. No 
other Gods are to be worshipped. 

(jJ \ iewing the Ista.,|inga offered by Gum as 
the symbol of the Supreme Siva, h is the 
object to which devotion b to be offered- 

(3) Strict ohsen-ance of all moral codes and 
dogmas of the Vira^iva creed. .\I 1 these 
are compressed in the Sanskrit w‘ord 
Acara. This seems to be the reason for 
connecting the Acaralinga with the 
Bhakta-sthala. This leads to a pure and 
chaste life. 

(4) Belief in the distinctness of Siva from 
Jiva, In this Stage, since the soul b a 
devotee, the object of dei'otion must l>e 
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other iliaii and far superior to it. Both 
cannot be one and equal, because in that 
cajte the devotion fails. Siva is the highest, 
ivotthy of being worshipped or adored, 
ivhile Jiva is the meanest servant or 
worshipper. 

The devotion to Siva in this stage purihes the 
soul and raises it to a higher stage, in which 
the Jiva conquers egoism, the five afflictions 
(Rlesas), passions and emotions. Then it is 
ahva5'S in a joyful mood and is intent on doing 
good to all. This stage is called the Mahe^vara- 
sthala, Bhakti or devotion in this stage remains 
a dominant factor, with a greater degree of 
purity, on account of which the desire in the 
soul to attain happiness or higher status, etc,, 
passes away. All features of the Bhakta-^sthala 
continue. Perhaps the jTva now is in a position 
to guide those that are in the lower stage. On 
account of this function, prot>abIy, the Linga 
connected with this stage is named “Guni- 
linga,” It is mentioned that all the feaiures of 
the previous stage are to be observed more 
minutely and strictly. In addition to these, 
emphasis is laid on the observance of vows 
(\''raia), regulations (Niyama), and moral 
precepts (SHa). In ViraMivism, Silas are 
enumerated as 64 in number. The following 
passages supply us with some ideas as to what 
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is meant by Waia, Xivansa and STIa in the 
Vacana d^tra. 

"To accept whatever oiFered, i.«., to be in¬ 
different to pleasure and pain, ts Xiyaijia. To deceive 
none is Niyajna> Flawless conduct is Niyama. 

8 li* is Xiyajtta. When Saranas of 
Kndain-sangaina arrive, to offer ttiem—ntasiers—ali 
is Niyama"* it» 

"Not to touch the property of others is a Vrata. 
Not to cherish desire for others' women is a Sila, 
Not to injure any being is a Niyema. This is the 
true Vrata in the opinion of J^dnva-mCtrtt-maUik- 
£rjuna.|inga"* i’* 

The Virasaiva saints laugh at those who 
undertake the severe vows of fasting, penance 
and living on scanty food, I'he words of 
Prabhudeva, are typical of the attitude of 
Vacana-Sasirakaras towards such a life: 

Those who take a vow of living on milk will be 
botn as cats; those Jiving on grams, will be reborn 
as hor«s; those living on Howers, will become bc«; 
those living on water, will re-appear as frogs. These 
shall never have the knowledge of SapSthala: 
Guhesvara does not like those wanting in firm 
devotion (Bhakii,nL5fhAj''.itT 

Vrata or Xiyama, moral conduct, pure 
devotion and freedom from desire enhance the 
soul's purity and facilitate its elevation to a 
higher stage. In this stage Bhakti is .still purer. 
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floral precepts and all that is demanded in the 
previous stages are to be observed zealously* 
Duties to himseif, to God and to beings must 
not be violated. The Virasaiva does not preach 
cessation of actions, and does not believe in 
the doctrine of Karma, Actions must be per¬ 
formed with a pure intention without the desire 
for rewards (Ni^kama-Karma). In this stage, it is 
mentioned thait the jTva is active in all its duties 
that are pure and free from the taint of desire 
for rewards; therefore they are free from 
producing results w-hich bind the JTva. Jt is 
Nlskami, free from desires. The favour (Prasada) 
of Siva is bestowed on it. It looks upon all 
objects as Sivu^s prasada* It is now Prasadin, 
one that has attained favour or graces therefore 
this stage is called PrasadT-sthalak The Sivalinga 
is connected with this stage. 

These three stages are know^n as Kriyatmakn, 
t.e., the stages where actions in the form of 
worship, etc*i form the prominent feature.^’* It 
does not mean that Kriya is absent in the later 
stages, nor Jnana in the preceding ones. They 
are blended together from the beginning to the 
end- Ifi the first three stages Kriya gets the 
upper hand, and in the last three Jnana. Again, 
the duality or distinctness of the Deity from the 
soul is presen'ed in these stages. From the next 
stage onwards the distinction decreases gradual- 
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!y lUI it cetises to exist In the last stage. In its 
place the idea of identity of the soul with tiie 
Deity is emerging and becoming brighter. The 
soul is approaching nearer the Deity, Before 
gaining Ptasada, it was away from the Deity: so 
it was unable to perceive Him. When the* soul 
gain^ Prasada, the Deity came into sight t but 
He is still dim and distant. In the ne.'ti stage 
the ^ul is gradually developing the idea of 
identifying Siva with the soul (Prairia^^tma, 
and not vital breath). It feels sure about the 
identity, hut on account of the presence of 
waning impressions of dualitv. the idemiiv b 
not completed. .As the self Ls l™ked upon as the 
Linga. the Jiva is known as Prana-iingin* and 
this stage is known as the Praiia-lingi-sthala. 

t is also described a .stage in which the 
realisation of Prantte.yma, the internal illumb 
nating light, is achieved by means of Stva- 
VogaJ” This stage is presided over bv the 
Jangama-lingil* 

In the next st^e there is complete surrender 
lo sircT, Bhakti here assumes another form 
namely self-surrender (Sarana), which is a higher 
form of devotion. In Vai^nava philosophy we 
find that Vaisnava teachers like Lokakrva 
Pillai dedare the inadequacy of Bhakti to secure 
Mukti, They thereW preach self-surrender 
(Prapatti) as, a meams to attain Mukti. Here 
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is a simiboiy in ideas between VaL^navisni and 
Vira^ivism. It may be said th^l the soul is in 
communion with the Deity in this stage. The 
description of a Siva^yogi approaching the end 
of the Sara 1:1 as t ha la resembles that of the Sthita- 
prajna of the BhagavadgJta. It appears that 
in the beginning of ihe Sarana-sihala^ duality is 
still existing^ though it b very dinii It has pro¬ 
bably nor vanished liU the end of this stage. 

In the next stage there is eompleie unity^ and 
the soul ceases to exist as distinct from the Deity* 
The description of the Aikyaschala, the last 
stage, leaves a clear impression on us that there 
is complete and unqualified identity of the soul 
with the Deity. The V^acana-Sastra is not only 
very explicit in as^ning uniiy^ but atsc> declares 
in terms as clear as possible that this idenLlL)^ 
leading to unity is nothing else than the void 
(Bayalu). This is a distinct feature of V'^ira- 
ikiivlsm^ Even Advaita-Vedanta, which gives us 
Nirguna-Brilhman. which is almost a void, 
interprets it as the semblance of Nothingness or 
Non-Being, Yet the Vfrasaiva is not agnostic. 
Again, in the description of the Aikyasthala 
we meet many times the word '*Nirvai;ia'" used 
in the sense of **.Mok5^*' or ^'Kaivah^a", signi¬ 
fying final end. In Vtra:iaivism the .\irvana is 
attained during the life-time and before the 
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bodily death of a saints as sometimes in 
Buddhism. 

Nirvana does noi mean in the least the 
annihilation of the self. In Buddhism^ toOi 
originally ft did not mean ajinihiLation, but 
cessation and return to the original source. The 
Suttanipata (1074) tells us: “As the flame blown 
down by the vehemence of the wind goes out, 
and can be named no moret even so the sage* 
liberated from indtviduaLityp goes out and can 
be named no more,^'*** Dr. Keith comments: 
“The oomparison \s indeed significant, for there is 
no doubt that the Indian idea of extinction of Gre 
was not that which occurs to us of utter annihiktioup 
but rather that the flame returns to the primldvcp 
pure invisible state of fire in which it existed prior 
to its manifestation in the form of visible fire, 
[n all likelihood the term Nlrv'ftna as indicating the 
final end was takrn over by the Buddhists from 
exifiting speculations , , , ^ Buddhism p like every 
new belief, was largely compelled to put its wine 
Into old bottles"\ 

From all this it is dear that the tendency of 
the Vacana-Sastra literature is Advaita 
(monism) In the end; therefore there is no 
suppon from U for the views of Dr^ BhandarkarT 
who holds that 

goal thus pointed emt does not Involve a per¬ 
fect identity between the Supreme and ifidividual 
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soLiist or the shaking off of indlviduaUty and be- 
Wfoirig a simple sou3 tmconscious of itself, which is: 
the doctrine of great non-duaUstic sehoot of 
Sajikara' *. 

He adds ftirtJier: ""The [^ingayat schooU there¬ 
fore, is a schoot of qtioHded spiritual moolsmi 
{Viiis|advaita)‘\ Dr. Bhaodarkar in maintain¬ 
ing this view follows Xllaka^llia-Sivacaryap the 
author of the Kriyas^^ra, who represents the 
views of Sirkaniha-Sivacarya In a Vlrasaiva 
garb* Xibkaniha understands the Aikyasthata 
as resultingt not in complete tinion, but in 
Samarasya^ interpreted ^ -'Union in blissful 
experiente"- The term Samarasa is used by 
Mayideva and other \^irasaiva teachers in the 
sense of blissful union where individuality and 
consciousness cease to exist, as for example in 
the case of a man w^hen he is in the arms of his 
beloved- It seems that Samarasya does not 
indicate the final stage p but that preceding the 
final one. 

The passages describing the Bhakta-Sthala 
greatly emphasise the devotional and ethical 
side; those on the Mahe^^^hala, in addition 
to this, lay stress on firm ness* courage, and 
staunch adherence to the dogmas; those on the 
Prasadi-SthaUp including these^ give prominence 
to Kriya; those on the Pranalingisthala deal 
prominently with the procedure of the Yoga: 
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those on the ^rainia-sthala discuss the relation 
between Jnana and Kriyi; and, lastly, those of 
the Aikya-sthala are mainly concerned with 
quietism, Xiv]itipara« These aspects may be 
regarded as the main features of these stages. 
It is insisted tluit in all these stages there must 
be the worship of the I;ta>ljnga, and that it 
should always serve as the basis of contempla¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XU 

TVW. yu I NT ESSENCE OF VIRASAJVTSM 

(AIL rrli^ionjh tHpartilc, ma<tt up of dog^ma^n 
ritualsp and u philosophical l>ackgn>uncl—tht! core of 
Vtra^va faltli—V'Tnaiajva the ^Isthala 

philosophy—Vira^aivLitm, a sigaificaut chapter in the 
story of Indian culture— notwithstanding its afElia- 
tions to other schools, Vira^i%-isTn has its special and 
unique characteristics^—^ks ptirkan fervour and 
di^oeratic spirit—conclusion). 

Broadly speaking, evt5ry religion is triportiie, 
liaving it 5 own dogma, iis own rituaU ^nd its 
own philosophical back-ground. The dogmas 
constitute the core of faiths involving a parti- 
Ctikir approach to ultimate reality. The intuitions 
and mystical ec^asies of the ortginaiors of the 
religion abide in these dogmas. Presently, 
ritual gains an important place in the frame¬ 
work of the religion. fi is, as it were, the dogma 
eKempUfied in practice or reflected in the daily 
behaviour of the adherents. On the other hand, 
intellectual iriterpretiitions of religious iniiiiiions 
and dogmas duly develop into a system. Thus 
the philosophical back-^ground of the religion is 
only an imellectua! formulation of the mystic 
truths on which the fabric of the religion is 
raised. These three etemeiits of every religion— 
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the dogmas^ the rituals^ and the philosophical 
back-ground—are Inter-dependent and are in¬ 
deed but three aspects of a harmonious whole. 

To the Vlra^iva, Siva is the Supreme Cod 
and He is to be worshipped as the Idnga^ worn 
on the body at the time of initiation, and worn 
henceforth throiighout life. He is one^ He 
the Linga; and the aim of man's spiritual 
endeavour is to realize Him in himself in this 
very life. This is the core of Vlra^iva faith. '!'o 
facilitate this hnal absorption into and union 
with the Deity, the Vira^iva has recotirse to 
.\stavarapas, the ''eight aids to faith'’. These 
stand the devotee in go*xl stead in his spiritual 
life. To ihe extent he believes in them and acts 
up to his faithp his progress low^ards his goal 
is acceleraied. Obedience to a qualified Curu^ 
worship of the Linga, reverence for the 
Jangama, the wearing of Rudrak.^, the use of 
Vibhiiti, the participation of the Guru’s Prasdda, 
purificaiion through the holy TTrtha with whirh 
the Guru's feet have l>cen washed and the 
reiteration of the Pailcak^ra—diese “aids'\ like 
so many catalytic agents, quicken the pulse of 
his spiritual life and march him towards isis 
goal. 

Even when the devotee is concerned mainly 
in achieving his (personal salvation, he continues 
to be a member of societyT willingly bt'aring 
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the burdens thm socieiy may impose upon him- 
.The Vtrii:^iva does not run away from lifCt its 
joys and responsibilities. Some of the Vlra^ivo 
rituals are intended to regulate the current 
business of life. The Dik^ projects the devotee 
into living the life of a \Tra^lva. The marriage 
cercmonyj funeral ceremoniesi and the other 
rites are all intended to make the V^Tra^aiva live 
in society an ordered, purposive and fruitful 
life. 

As for ihe philoscjphy of the Vira^vas^ its 
essence is the acceptance of the Sat-slhalas or 
six stages as the best means of achieving union 
with God and becoming one with the bayalu 
nirbayalu, ihu final ineffable void. Thus Vira- 
iaiva philosophy poses gradualism in effecting 
the prime aim of spiritual Life. Beginning with 
the acute realization of separation from God, the 
devotee passes through the stages of Bhakta, 
Mahesat Frasadin, Pranalingin, Parana, sur¬ 
rendering himself at last to God and presently 
achieving Aikya, the fact of identity and union 
with Him. Some Vtrasiajva writers^ as wt have 
seen, further subdivide the six stages into thirty- 
six or more sub-sthalas. But the principle under¬ 
lying this is the same viz., graduaJism in 
bridging the gulf lictween separation from God 
and final union with Him. 

The Vira^^iva religion as professed and 
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practised in Karnatak during the past several 
centuries forms a significant chapter In ihe story 
of Indian culture- 'So doubt it has revived and 
preserved severaJ elements from the Trika, the 
:^iva Siddhania and ocher Indian Schools, Bui 
the fusion of these elemcnis into the entity that 
is ViraMivism b in Uself an original achieve¬ 
ment* The Asia vara nas, the ^i-sthalas, the 
worship of the Linga* the various Vlraiaiva 
rites, all these in some form or other may be 
found, perhaps, in the practices of other Hindu 
religi<ius sects, but never quite in the same way» 
and the emphasis too varies. Similarly^ it is 
possible to hxjk upon the ^t-sttiala philosophy 
as a via-media between .\dvaiia and \T^isia- 
dvaita; but here again it will not be the whole 
truth. For, while not denying its affiliations to 
some other schools* notably the Saiva Siddhanta* 
Viraiatvism did not hesitate to strike, when 
necessary, a path of Its owm. Its puritan fervour 
is duly marked; so is hs essentially democratic 
spirit. Caste and differentiations are 

obliterated and thus spiritual progre^is is not 
hindered in the least by accidents of caste or 
sex. My*sticism itself is brought within the 
purview' of everyf day lifej and Realization is 
interpreted as a process* as a becoming, and 
the fact of unions Aikya* is to l>e achieved here 
and now. Religious life is not necessarily to be 
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divorced from ihe commUnienEs of family and 
society ; to labour and to sen^e is also an asfiect 
of religious life; and, in fact, the business of 
life and spiritual endeavour are harmonized iuu> 
the pilgrim’s progress towards realization. 
Democratic tn spirit, puritanic in fervour^ with 
service for its watchword and the ^aj-sttiala for 
its signposts, Viraiaivism firmly blends together 
man's spiritual and sodat lives and thus leaches 
all the art of right living. 


AE'PENDIX 1 


THE MINOR VTRA^AIVA WRITERS 

l* ^ANIkARA DASIMAY'YA (11540 A,D.): He was 
a noiiHl Viralaiva saint. He was a tailor by 
profession. The Sankara Di^simayya CariU 
relates hh life and adventures. He is said 
to have been a coniiMporan’ of Jedara 
or Devara D^slmayya. The Basavit-purikiji^ 
narrate* life and makes bim as important 
as Je^ara D^tslmayya. "We do not know 
whether he composed any Vacanas, 
JrtKRE^MlNDAYYA (iroo A. D.) : He was an 
author of Vacartas. The ^ives 

an account of a certain Mere^mindan^r, a 
Tamil f^aiva saint and a contemporary' of 
Sundara-morti (800 A.D.). R. Narasimha- 
chary'a thinks the Vaeana writer is difTerem 
from the Tamil Saint and assigns him to 
1100 A.D. 

.V BIBlil BACAYY'A (ttso A.D,); He was an 
author of Vacana*. He was a native of 
Ckibburu, and is said to have established the 
sanctity of PrasAda, sanctified food, tn a dis^ 
putation with Brahmans. 

4 - A1>AYYA(ii5o A^D,): Author of Vacanas^ 
Ra^havahka (1165 A.D^), in his 5omoir4fha- 
con fe, says tbst Adayya was a native of 
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Saur^Btra and Hr emigrated to Puligent: 
(modem Laksmeshwar m Dbarwar DistrictJ. 

3- HAV1NA-HA^,A KALLAYYA A D.J: 

Hr was a writer «f Vacanas and a native of 
Havina-ha}a^ He is said to have work^ 
nniiracies^ The narrates his 

story. 

6. MYADAftA DKCtAYVA (tt^o A.D.); He was 
an author of Vacanas^ aivd was a basket- 
maker by profession. 

7- BAHCRXJ liOMMAN>"A A.D^J: He was 

an author of Vacanas and was a native of 
BahOni and he was a miracle- worker- The 
narraies his life- 

GAKOAMBIKE (tife A.DO: According to the 
Bajovfi-pjtrdiw she wa5 the daughter of 
Baladevap the maternal uncle of Basava and 
one of the ministers of Bijjala, and was 
married to Basava, She wa^ an author of 
V^acanas# 

g. NlLUmA (iifio A.D.J: Accordif>g to iradi- 
tion, she is'SS the daughter of Siddha^jo^' 
mantri who. according to sofne. was the 
brother of Baladeva. and acewding to others, 
a relative of B'tjjala. Inscriptions in the 
temple of Ampte^ivara at A^igigeri supply us 
with the accounts of Sridhara or Sindhugi or 
Siddugi, a Dandanayaka of Bijjala, Perhaps 
he may be identical with our Siddhao»a- 
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mantrj. She was the beloved wife of BAsava^ 
and the author of 

(r) Focantij, 

(a) Pr&sikia sampudang, ami 

( 3 ) Kahfnilfm^ 

JO, AKKA N^GAMMA (iibo A.D.J i Accoftlin^ to 
the rjiru and other Viraiaiva book^^ 

she was the sister of Hasava and mcitlier of 
Cennabasava. She was apparetitly held in 
^rcai honour by all coniemporar)' writers^ as 
IS evident fmm the hononhe term *\Akka‘\ 
glister^ applied to her naju^en She was an author 
of Vacanas. 

11^ MADIVaLA MACAYYA (1160 A.D.); He is 
commonly known as maijiv^^layya. He was a 
native of Htppali^e or Hippangc, and lived 
in Kalyar>a. Many* Viraiaiv^a books narrate 
Ufe. Special books are abo written on him. 
He w^as one of the great personalities of his 
time. Accot^ing to he com¬ 

ma ndwi great respect from all induding 
Hasava and Cennabasava. He earned hts 
li\elihood by cleansing the clothe of l^aranas. 
He i<5 the author of Vacanas and a K^lapi^mt. 

^ 3 - KESiraja of Kond^guli tii6o A,D.): Vfra- 
^alva tradition identifies him with one of the 
ministers of Bijja)a named Kt^iraja 
Dannayakap (Ke^imayya^ Kasapayya^ «tc-, of 
inscriptions, who administered the ia,aoo 
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Banava&t country ttc.) who was the so« 
of Ho}atamarBsa and Durgidevl of Bharad- 
vftja Gotra. Itie tradition also stat» that he 
went to ICappadi Safigama with Basava; but 
inscriptions sliow that the minister KcilrAja 
was in the service of Bijjala's son RAya- 
tnuiArt Soytdeva. Therefore the Vaeana writer 
Keiiraja seems to be different from the 
fflibisier Ke^irlija. On account of the similarity 
of najnes, tradition perhaps wrongly identi- 
Hed him with the minister. He was an author 
of Vacanas and also wrote the Sinhtferorn 
fLciiidn. 

13. SODDALA BACAHASA A.D.): Tradi¬ 

tion states that he was a secnsiary in the 
Government Department of Accountancy. He 
was the author of Vacanas and a Jfdlofnilnu. 
t4. MOLlGE MARAVTi'A (iidoA.lX): Tradition 
states that he was the ruling; Chief of 
Mflijd^tvya-pura in the Baodaru country some¬ 
where on the western coast. He abandoned 
the life of a ruling Chief and joined Basava in 
Kalyftba. He lived a simple life by earning 
his owfi maintenance by supplying faggots to 
the V’iraAaivas of Kalyana. He was an author 
of Vacanas. 

t5, MAHADEVl (u6o A.D.jt The wife of the 
above saint. She is an author of Vacanas in 
which she has solved her husband's riddles, 
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la. AYUAKKIYA MAftAYYA (ii6o A.D,J; He is 
said to have lived by i^kranirtg- rice irt til* ^elds 
after the croprs had been collected by the 
farmers^ He was ati author of Vacanas. 

17 ^ AMBSGAEA GAUDA’n^A (i i6oA.D.JJ He was 
by profession a ferryman. He is an author of 
Vacanas which, in the most sri'ere iangUAge, 
condemn the social^ religious and moral evils 
of the time* 

rS, NUUVA CANDAYYA lJi6o A.D,): He lived 
in Kalyitna and earned his livelihood by 
preparing ropes out of a kind of grass (Medi). 
He also wrote Vacanas- 

rg. .AJAGANNA I1160 A.D.): He had a StStCf 
named Muktayi. The Prahhulthga-tilt states 
that Prabhodeva visited and consoled MuktSyi 
who was greatly distri^sed on account of her 
brother** death. The extract from a Vacana 
attributed to Ajaganna by R. Narassimha- 
chary a seems to belong to Mukt^yi rather 
than to Ajagao^a* for the Mudrike 
“AJagannn tande*' is of Muktayi. 

io. MANUMUNI GOMWATADEVA (ttbo A.D.h 
Tradition says that he was formerly a |aina 
guru of Bijjala^ and was converted to V'lfa- 
^aivisim. He is an author of Vacanas. 
HADAPADA APPANNA lii6oA.D4i He wa> 
a barber by profession^ and was an InUmcntial 
member of the Vira^aiva religious assembly^ 
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the president of which was Hrabhiidi'va. He 
wrote Vacanas and a fffliofiwrtO' 

JJ. MAIDUNA ItiMAYYA (ti6o A.D.}: He wte a 
native of Bhimflvati’pura in the Andhra 
country. Special poems on his life have been 
written by VimiaivB poets. He is the author 
of Kannada songs on the doctrines of 
Viraiaivism. 

33. SlLAVAl^TAYYA (i tbo A.D.): The KeliidoirpB 
t'l/uyo mentions that he founded a matha m 
Benares. He was the author of the .ffwa- 
Wniro-pro potifl-5ttii*yog8-si th uindo Ttividi. 

iA- MABULU DEVA (it^ A.D,)! Hc is also 
known as Marulu Sahkara-deva and Ujjeniyfl 
Marulu Deva. He is said to have emigrated 
froni the Kalinga csountry to KalySoa, where 
he lived for ta years- He is the author of 
the .’Ifflfufu Delta™ ffunda and some Vacaitas. 

15. KALYA SA DA BHAU DARI SANTA RASA (nbn 

A.D.}:He seems to have been an of 

the King's Treasury, as his name indicates* 
He also wrote Vacanas* 

2fi. DAKKEYA BOMMASNA (i 160 A.D.): He was 
more likely to have been an ordinary low- 
caste paraivar drummer, as his name indicates. 
Perhaps he was one of those whose hereditary 
profession was to beat drums in military 
excursions. He w»s an author qf Vacanas. 

27. TUBUGAHI rAmaNNA (1160 a, D.}: He was 
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St cowhtrd by profession, and was an author of 
Vacunas, 

SUNKADA BANICAS'XA He was 

apparently a toU-coHector or tax-coUeetor as 
his name indicates and was an author of 
Vacanas. 

39 - BAHURCHI CAUDA VITA (ll6o A.D,): He 

earned his livdihood by dressing himself 
fantastically (Bahurl^pinj In order to amuse 
people. He was an author of Vacanas, 

30 . KINNARI BRAHMAYYA (ii6o A, D,): He 
was a goldsmith by profession, and lived at 
Kalyspa in the temple nf Tripurlintaka. He 
is said to have worked miracles. He was the 
author of Vaiainas. 

31- OEKALU MUDDAYYA (1160A.D.J: He was 
a farmer, and was an author of Vacanas. 

3 ^. COGCAW'e (tibo A. D,); She was an author 
of Vacanas, 

33 - JEDARA MAYAXNA (ii6o y\.D.}; He was a 
soldier I and an author of Vacanas. 

34. POHARA KAKKAYYa (it 6 o A.D,): He was 
a tanner by profession, and an author of 
Vacanas. 

35. BACI-KAYAKADA BASAVAPPA (iifio A.D.)j 
He was a carpenter, and an author of 
Vacanas. 

36 WLAWE (1,60 A.D.): She was the wife 
of the above saint, and composed Vacanas. 
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37- DASAEAYTA (fi6o autliar of 

V'acanasv 

jS. YlKAMMA {ii6o A. D.) s Wife of the above 
Saint, and an author of Vacanas. 

39. TAtAVARA K^MlmVA (1:160 A*D.J: He 
seems to hove been a village poliocHoificcr as 
his name Indicates. He was an author of 
Vacanas, 

40. VAIDYA SAKGAiVNA (1160 A.D.): He was 
a physician and an auihor of V’^acanas. 

41. rAlA’V^E (i*6o .A.tXJj Wife of Slddha 
Biiddhayya, and an ouclior of Vacauas. 

43. BDMTALADEVr (life A.D.): She was an 
author nf Vacanaa. 

43. KADIRE KAYAKADA REMMAVVE {1160 
A,D.): She mamtalned herself by spinn'm^ as 
lb Imllvated by htf name. She was also an 
author of Vacanas. 

44. RFXA^'VE (1160 A.D.}t Wife of Ka|a- 
RQfayya, and an author of ^'acanas. 

4S- REMMAWE (ti6oA,D,): Author of V^acaiias. 

46. KOtTANADA SOMAWB (uboA.D.): Autbor 

of Vacanas. 

47. UNGAMHA (it6o A.D.)i Wife of Ha^apada 
Appanna and an author of Vacanas. 

48. LAKSMAMM.A {1160 A.D.(; She was the wife 
of tCondey^ MaficaoO^n who h said to have 
been an officer of Bijjala, often carrying taJe.^ 
of Basava to Bijjala. He at last repented and 
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wa* rccDficUed lo Bsssva^ ihenc^forafard he 
became Basova's adheremi. Boih husband and 
wife ivere authors of Vaotnas^ 

49 ^ KiRATA SANGAY\ A (ir6o A.D.> : He seems 
to have belonged to a class of hunters who led 
a ven- low life. He was an authcH- of \'acafiaSi 

50. HEN 0 ADA .MAHAYYA (j 160 A.D.): He 
seems 10 have belonged 10 a class whose pro¬ 
fession was to deal in loddy. He was an 
auihor of V'acanas. 

5 ^- GAxVADASI VIRAAXA lti6o A.UJ: He 
appears 10 have been a contemporary of 
Basa%''a, or he might hav^e flourished a hltle 
later^ for his name is found in the Gario- 
sak 4 itra-nAtiui, the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Palkurike Soma {1195 AJ>.|. He 
was an author Vaganas. 

AU the abwt auihors, besides many others, took 
pari in the discourses eond tided under the presidency 
of PrabJiudcva* The V'iraiaiva hagiologies, such 
as the and others, mention atl these. 

Morwver, in ihe Vacanas composed by these authors 
we meet with references to many of them. Therefore 
there seems to be no doubt as to their being 
contemporaries of Basava. The many names of 
women and men of all prafesskus remove the 
slightest shadow of doubt regarding the social re¬ 
form brought about at that time- .411 these 
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nrnjftifirvally dincd together ifi the tvcT hospitable 
home of Baisava. 

53. URILINGA DEVA (i 170 A,D.); IrrOm ihc 
Aradhyu-ctiriU of XRakaj^^ia (14% A^D.)^ 
we learn that be was the son of Siv^a-ko^iy 
Maftcanna (1160 A.D.}* From the qiaotations 
in his \''acana5^ he seems to have been well 
versed iji Sanskrit^ especially in the Agania 
literature. He was an author of Vacanas. 

53 - URIUNGA FEDDl tiiSo A-D*): Tradition 
says that he was a duU disciple of the above 
saint, but by his keen desire to kara and by 
his firm devotion to his guru he acquired the 
knowledge of the i^cred lore. Me was an 
author of Vacanas. 

54- KUMAHA BANKAKAtHA A.D.)* 

noticed above, he was the disciple of Mahil- 
tinga-deva and the guru of Jakka^arya. He 
is tht author of the ^at-sthoitipodeia and the 
Pf-HhhH-drt'ara ffkmu 

55. kallu-mathada FUABHUDEVA (!«“ 
A.D.): He was I contemporary with Jakka- 
iiflrya and CAmarasa^ and was one of the tol 
Viraktas. He is the author of the Lmga-Zlfa- 
T<pJla54>copi!/u and the Prabhu-det^ara Mirntm- 
gtfpyada flke^ 

56, KARASTHALAUA NACIDEVA (M 3 «> A-D.); 
He is said to have been a goldsmith in his 
early life. He was a disciple of Viran^pOtleya^ 
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one of the loi Viraktas. He is the author of 
Trivi^is. 

57. GURU-BASAVA (1430 A.D.): He i* the 
author of 

( 1 } Sikv*-V f^jEr4l%n^fi usam, 

(j) 

(j} KalyC^^eSiWiit 

(4} 

( 5 j 

(6J 

(7) Manovijaya KAvya. 

The above M-ven books Are known a& the 
Sapta-KAv'^^asf, He was appAretitly a great 
teacher of Vira^aivism and contetnporary 
With Jakka^^a. He seems 10 have writ ten also 
a Vacana-i^Ssira. 

GUDDAWE £1430 A.D,): Wife of Bat 
le^vara. Nothing more about her or her 
husband is known. She was an author of 
Vac^nfls. 

59 - GlTBBJVA WitLA^^A (1475 .A.D.)j He was 
a resident of Gubbi- His geneatogv 

fi) Amara-guodada Nfallik^rjuna, whose 

disciple was 

(aj Gurubhakia, who ascended the cross 
(Selavanerida Mahatvavu}ja Guru- 
bhaktah whose son was 
(j) Saundarya MaUikarjuna-paodita, whose 
son was 
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(4J wjipse gon w^ii 

(5} /\mara^uji^ad/kr^a< whas«± descendani 
was 

(6) Gubblya MaLlanra (the poet). He wrote 
{0 ^irliiflirid/e and (J) 

V ^tutaAoiA t'a-flkr. 

60, KALYAADA SVAMl (1500 A.P*}: AulJior 
of the Kannada render mg o( the Kdran- 
dgama in Sa^padi jnetre. 

6u SOEANGA (1500 A.D 4 - From hb book we 
leam that he was the son of Sangama-vibhu 
and MahadevL Hb titular deity was Soma- 
natha of Puiigere. He had the title 
“ ‘ Ra ma tak a-K a vLCak ra vard "1 the Em peror 
of Kanare^^ Poets- His poetry b very good. 
Sa^ak^iaradesa (1655 A.D,1 seems to have 
imitatcrl hirn. Hb date is uncertain, but 
R. Narasimhacharya provisionally assigns to 
him 1500 A.D, He b fhc author of Tmajfi- 
fiurAJamra VUi^samw which narrates the 
legendary' lives of the 63 Saiva Sainu, like 
the Periyn Pirfdmi of Sekkitar. He has not 
mentioned £>ekkilar, and docs not admit any 
indebtedness to the Pe/i>*ir Instead he 

says that he has taken these stories as they 
were communicated to Kanftda by Upamanyu 
in the f^irt^yit-PurAna. He begins his work 
with the life of Sundara-mtarti, the last of the 
^aiva Saints^ 
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MASANammA {1500 A.Dh} 1 Sbe wasi the wife 
of N^gidev^a. NotHiii^ mar>e is 

known of her. She h an author of Vacanas. 
63. SAMPADANEYA SEI^DHAVIRA (1600 A.D.): 
He is the eompller of:— 

(1) dlco/opeydi SutTi^ai^dhiidu t'aeana, 

(а) Unga^siotrada 
(3) Afrircj-iiofra^ 

{4) Siiriajtta^niQrtiya trvuidi, 

[5) Pada^stotra, 

(б) which 
IS referred to many times in :hb b€»k. 
Nothing more is known about the author. 

64^ SOSALK REVANACARYA (1623 A.D.J: He 
seoins to h^vm been a voluminous writer and 
an influential teacher. He is the author of?— 
(e) ^C^rimka-pmkAiikCj 
(j) AHtahkaraim-l>mkAiik^, 

( 3 ) Sva-svariipa-pTakdiike, 

( 4 ) ParatuQtma^fruk^iiktj 

(5) NijadMpH-prakaiikt^ 

(6) A oommentajy on the JiafriiriJioJisfai^Op 

( 7 ) A i-ommentnry on the 

Siddh^ntu^HkhArfMiiit^ 

(8) A commentary on .ih? ii^^^Idh|fcyH- 

SikhAttuKrtif * % 

fe) A comiTieJataT>- on the kadguta Ragtde, 

6s- nihAlamba Parana {1700 a.d,): He \s 

the author of Akhand^ivara VacOfUts. 
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R. NarssiEtihacharya assigns to him tht above 
datei but in aJl probability he Ih'td consider¬ 
ably earlier^ 

66. kAdaSXDDHA (1725 A.IX): He is the author 
of the Kllifa^iddhtPvaru {^ocoao. He also 
appears to have lived earlier than the above 
date assigned to hlni by R+ Naraslmhacbarya. 
67- NirrCRA KASiANAcARYA (1725 A.D.): 
Hu was a native of Ni(|OraH and author of 
ibe and the 

..^ithdu-Tnafu-dizrfwuii-^rhe. He was apparently 
well versed in Sanskrit and Kaunads^ He 
quoted a number of Salvagamas in bis book. 
From his many quotations there seems to be 
no doubt that he had a great command over 
Vedic as well as Agamic literature. 
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the CONSTtTLTENTS OF MAYA 

Accor'fljii_g' to \ rrEhh3idr3d0V3. ihc" foUo^win^ 
the CDiisUluenijfr of _ 

I* Six mstriunents (Sa^karanam} mmd (Maaas), 
intellect (Budcfhij^ thought (Citta), egoism 
(Abahkfira), knowledge fjfiflna)r and Bhsva, 
which is described as the power of objects 

2. 1 he group nf six ttiemies {Ari^^ad^^^rga}; 
lust (Kama^^ anger (Krodha)p avarice (LobhaJ^ 
delusion (MDha)p kaughtlness [Mada] and 
envy (Matsara). 

3 . Six sources of misconceptions (Sad-^hramaJ: 
jMlp Varea, A4rama, Kula, Gotra and Nflma, 

4' changes (&d"^hava-vikara): in (A^tih i^ 
born (jayatc)p h mtxlified {Vupari^amatejt 
increases (Vardhaie)^ decrea^s (Ksjyaie) and 
perishes (Nasyati). 

S- Six waves (Sad Urmayahj ^ hunger fKsudhflh 
thirst (TrasnAj^ sorrow (i^oka), delusion 
(iMoha), old-age (Jaril'll and death {Maraot^)+ 

6 , Ten objecLs: soundp touch i form^ humidity 
(Rasa), scent (Gandha)^ speaking, givlngp 
walk mg p excreiSogp and enjoying (Ananda). 

7 - E'fitht ooneeits; due to family* due to beauty, 
due to youth, due to haughtiness (ChaU), due 
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to penance (TapasJ, due to wealth, due to 
royaj estate (Rfljya), and due to leamine 
(VWyiJ, 

8 . Seven sources of attractions or evil habits 
(Vyasana): gambling, drinking, eating for¬ 
bidden fcNMl such as mutton, adultery 
{Parad 4 ragatnana|. and harlotry (Veiya- 

9, Five Rourues of piin (Paflca-Kle^J: ignorance 
{AvidyA}, eg^i&m (Asniitjl)i Atucliment to 
sense objects (Abhiniveia), passicM and 
haired. 

10, Five sheaths; farmed of food, breath, enjod^ 
knowledge and bliss. 

11, Ei^ht bonih : fear, donbt^ SHa, 

family (Kuia]^ vow (Vrata)^ E.~ornpas5iDn^ 
(Karuoa), shame >|[.ajja]i and loathing 
(Jugiipsa). 

12, Three distresses; caused by gods, by one's 
own self, and by dements or beings. 
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THE SAT-STHALAS AND THEIR SUB¬ 
SECTIONS 

U\ the Vairana-Silstra,^ each of these Sthaia^ is 
divided Into siic SthaLas, naincl3', the Bhakta^^thala 
in the Bhnkta-Sthala; the Maheia-Sthala m the 
Bhakta-Sthala, and so on. Altogether there are 3& 
Sthalas. But Cennabasfiva mcntjons that these 36 
Sthalas are again divided Into ^16 Sthalasi the 
principle of division being the same. Srvayogi- 
SivaeSrys divides the main six Silmtas into tot 
Sthaias^ the names of which arc not found In the 
divisions of Cennabasava or of the Vacana-Sastra- 
MoftroverT the principle of division is not so simple 
a^ in that of 36 or 216 SthaJasr 

Maggeyya Mliyiduva, as we have already ifieenp 
interprets Sthala as the cosmic principle or Para- 
Brahman. From chts cosmic principle he derives six 
Sthalas, According lo him^ the Sthala is the Para- 
Brahman whichp through the agitatioii (SphuraoA) 
of the highest power (Parit^aktl) hidden In it, 
divides itself into twOp namely—Liiigasthala, or 
5 iva, the worshipful or that which is to be 
worshipped or adored, and AiigasthaUi or Jfvap the 
worshipper or adorer. This distinction in the 
Sthala—Para Brahitian—does not aifect it like the 
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divisitKi in the sky into- aiid Mah^klia^ 

This IS the Abhasa theor)\ which is mtt with in the 
Trika. In the same way ^akti, the innate powrer^ 
becomes two by her own independent will (St*b- 
ST/ilfanff^yn-ba^eitn iii), one resorting to 5 iva and 
being named Ksla^ the other resorting to Jj%'a and 
being named BhaktL We know already that KaLa- 
lakti brings entanglements to tbc s^rul and that 
Bhakti-^kli liberates It from them. 

Then tbe Lmgasthala Is divided into three:— 
r. BhSvabnga^ which has no pansp t& to be 
perceived by Bhava (faith) j it is only Sat un* 
conditioned by time nr spacep and is higher 
than the highest4 being embodied in Xada. 
a. Prana-Unga* which has parts and no parts, 
is to be perceived by PrSna, i,e,^ mind (here 
it doeii not mean either vital breath or the 
seir) I it is Citf inttdiigencep is subtle and is 
embodied in Bindii. 

3. Isfalttiga, which has parts {Sakala)p is to be 
apprehended by the eye; it is Ananda or joy* 
is grossp and is embodied in Kala. 

Hach of these Lingas becomes divided into two^ 
From the first came (t) MahAlihgo^ which is fiOnyap 
pure, perfects stibtk^ higher than the highestp iin- 
fathomablep and capable of being apprehended by 
faith and love, and (a) Prasadaiiiiga, which is lighl 
(Jyotirmaya), eternal, inditrisible. Imperceptible to the 
smsei Indestructible, and SildSkhya. From the 
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second came (3) Caraiinga whkh is iniirkiie^ 
pen^adlng cbe Internal and external^ full of 
Purusa, higher ihao Altsara and to be contemplated 
by mind alone, and (4) s^ivallnga whkh is finite, 
possessed of Vidyi and Kals, and has celestial lustre 
and one face. From the third ixKne (sJ Ourulifiga 
which IS endowed with agency 1 *“ presides over evefy^ 
system or science that instructs (Sar\^opade^a- 
viditam Prakrtipraiisthitamh is ftill of light a 
boundless ocean of ^y and dwells in human 
intelligence/' and (6} XcSrsiliiiga. which '"in the 
shape of action serves as the support for the existence 
of all things^ whkh is conceivable by the mind^ and 
leads to a life of rontinctation'". Corresponding to 
these Lihgas tlierc arise from ihr Kali\-Sakti six 
^aktis, namely, Ckchnkti, Paru^akti. Adi^akti. 
Iccha-^^iakii, Joana-^akti, ai>d Kriy;i^Sakti, whkh 
become united to six Lihgas In their nt^spectivfe 
order. 

The AEigaslhala is also divided into three:— 
\agnnga, which leads to the happiness of 
Sivayoga, und which corresponds 10 the 
resident of the Causal (Knruna)i txxly pTes4^nt 
in deep sleepi known as Prfljna. 

J, Bhoganga, which leads to enjoyment along 
with Siva, gnd whkh corresponds to the 
resident of the subtle bikly present In drenm-s 
known as Taijasa. 

■ 3 " , which leads to the nbandonment 
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of SainsArft, and ivhich corresponds to the 
gross body present in th* y^akeful condition« 
known as Vi^va. 

Each of these Angasthalos becomes divided into 
two: 

Frpfn Vo^Anga come Aikya and Sarana^ from 
Bhoganga, Praijalingin and rrasAdin; from 
Tyagaoga, Mahcila ai^d Bhakta. Corresponding to 
these, the Bhaktt-SakN gives rise to six Saklii^t 
namely Samarasa, Ananda^ Anubhava, Avadhana^ 
NaisthikJ and Sadbhakti, which become united to 
six Angastlialas in liieir respective order. The six 
Angastliflias united with six Bhakti-Saktis worship 
six Liiigasthalas united to six KalA-Saktis. Such 
is the accOiini of the evotution of 

Maggeya Maytdeva has not rejected the Inter- 
pretatlou of Sihnla as a stage. He believes in it 
and Adhenes to it in his bfx>k. Hr closely follaws 
Lhe explanation of the authors of Vacana^ftslra 
sketched above. He also admits the supenority of 
one Sthala over the other as a higher stage for the 
soul to rise. So far there is no diIferenee of opinion 
between him and the authors of VacanaiAstm^ but 
we mark in him a tendency to attribute oosmic 
ACTisc tn Sihalas. All Vfmj^alva teachers who came 
after him foSloiv this method. Tfuitads Siddheivara 
explains Slhala in the same way ; therefore we arc 
not sure wdien And by whom such an explanation 
was offered. Hut it seems very probable that 
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the tntcrpreUition pul on Sthala by >f9yidcVB, if 
not unknown, at least was not current in the days 
of Basava and Cennabasava, for there is no hint 
in their books of such an interpretation. 

It is already mentioned that there is a strikit^ 
rc^blancie between the Vira&tiva Sthala and the 
Jaiiia GuuasUi^na. The simtlarity is so exact in 
ideas as to give rise to the presumption of borrow* 
in|:: yet it is not without differences. The Jaina 
Guijasthflnas are i.^ in number, while the Vim&aiva 
S^alas arc 6 cmly. Although wc may neglect this 
minor point, we notice another very important 
difference. In Jainisim, the soul, while rising Gurut 
after Guqb, is liable to fall, whereas in ViraiaivUnti 
when the ascent is once started, there is neither fall 
nor hindrance in climbing, li is very diiticult to 
mount the Jaina GuTtasihanas, for the slightest 
tioLatioii of obscirancc in the process hurls down 
the soul. Besides, no one knows how many btrtii.s 
or Vugas it takes for an individual to climb. Since 
the appearance of the universe, only 34 persons have 
reached the height. In Vfrafaivism eveiy member 
is assured of reaching the goal in this very birth. 
There is a possibility that the Viraiaivas, after 
borrowing the Idea from jainism, later on 
simplified it. It is not however probable; fw, 
we find more striking resemblances in Buddhism. 

‘’More abstruse are the positions of Mastery 
(Abhibhflyatanani) which are essentially modes of 
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<Xknt&npLBtLiig foimST finite or bouodl^s^ 

and coloured blue^ yellowii rie<i+ white» and appreciat¬ 
ing their true Lmpcrmanenct and thus presumably 
rendering iracant the itiindi Akin to these exercises 
are the first three of the stages of dellveraace 
{Vimokkfia)^ which seem to be, first^ the contempU- 
tion by a man of his own material formp then of 
cKternaJ form, and then the attaiiiment of intentness. 
Then by passing beyond any concepiion of matter or 
idea of sensation and suppressing the idea of m.uUi'- 
formity. he attains the stage of mind in w'hich the 
t>nly idea present is the inlirity of space (Ak^sft- 
naAca). On thb follows a stage in which the infinity 
or unboundedness of intellect (Viilflananaiica) is alone 
present. The next stage is reache<i w^hen there is 
nothing at all present to the mind (Akincaftjhiiyataiiah 
Then is achieved the stage w^hen neither the presence 
of Ideas nor the absence of kleai> is specifically 
present (Npvasarirtaiaftfi;Vyaiana), Finally ts attained 
the stage wiierc there is supression of both ^nsatlmi 
and idea (Saftnavedayita-fiirodha)"* (Dr. A. B. 
Keith, BuddhUt FMasopUy in India and Ceyhn, 
pp, 133-13411. The object and the prHOccss described 
in this passage are remarkably like those of the 
Snfsthalas, and their sy|>stance generally appears 
to be similar. Morcovcft if the first throe 

stages of Buddhism in one group» as they taken 
together seem to contain the sentiment found 
in the Bhakta-Sthala^ the number of stages in 
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this passage will then be si*, the exact number 
of the \lralaiva Sthalas, The first stage in 
Buddhism begins with the contemplation by a 
man of his own material form. 1‘hc first stage 
in Vira^Jvism begins with the w'orship of I^talihga, 
Again, if we observe very closely the rules for 
modeUing Istalihga, we find some light ow this 
topic. The substance of these rules is that the fs|a- 
linga should be true to Pafica-sUtra (five thread), 
i,c,, true to these five measurements: ((| the 
circumference of the lower Pitha. (a) the efreum- 
ference of the upper Pi|ha, (3} the circumference of 
the Pindika, (4) the height from the bottom of the 
lower Pitha to the top of the IModiha, and (5) the 
height of the Pin^ikS from the upper surface of the 
upper Pitha ; these should be respectively in the same 
proportion of (t) the ciroumfertnee of the seat with 
both legs folded and crossed (the posture named 
Padmasana), (a) the circumference of the breast, 
including shoulders and left hand extended in front 
to hold on the palm the Linga, (3) the circumference 
of head, (4) the height from the bottom of the spirtut 
cord, well straightened, to the top of the head, anri 
(SJ the height from the shoulders to the top of the 
heatf of a Saint, while undergoing the process of 
Sivayoga or of Lifigapaja, This measurement 
suggests that in all probability, at the bottom of 
the conception of tstalinga. there « the idea of the 
material form of man, corresponding to "the 
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camemplaiion by a man of his own material form" 
of Buddhism. Besides, the es^ntial feature of the 
Lingapaj^ in Vlra^aivism is the oontemplation of 
the Keality^ Siva, looking ijitentiy at the [s^alihga 
on the palm and peneiratJng within. Perhaps there 
is another significant rcsemblaniie between the con- 
teinplation of external forms coloured bliie^ ycltlow^ 
red and white in Buddhism and the plastering of 
the Is^iiiga with a blue or black substance calkd 
Kanthc. The last stage in the above pai^sagc czcactl)* 
coincides with the desenpUDn of the .\jkyasiha]a^ 
These iking similarities tempt us to admit 

borrowing on the pari of the Vfra^ivas. We should 
be very carefuk for Dr- Keith holds that "from 
Yoga Buddhism borrowed the oonception of a 
carefully planned regulation of psychical life in order 
to attain the desired end'^ [Buddhist Phil&SQphy hi 
hidia and Ceylon^ p. 145). These stages and 
practices of Buddhism, therefore, as Dr« Keith 
□pines, might owe their origin to the Yogai whicli 
was also a :daiva sect. In each and every step In the 
philosophical and religious aspects of the Vira^aivas 
we find traces of Yoga. 

Moreov^ir, the idea of grades in the spiritual life 
seems to be common to all religions r therefore it 
is alao not improbable that the Vira^aivas might 
have esulved independently the doctrines of Sa|- 
sthalas. 
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EKOTTAKASATA-STHALA; loi STHALAS 

The six main SthaJas^ as is already meatloned, 
are divided into a number of sub-sthalaa which are 
216 according 10 Cennabasava and 101 ac-cording lo 
Sivayogt $tvficftrya+ Ihc principle of division in the 
case of Cennabasava is very s^imple. Each one of 
the six. Sthalns- is divided into six stages j each one 
of these Is again divided into six^ therefore each 
main Sthala contains 36 stib-StJiatas+ Sivavogi 
SivdcArya setms to be arbitrary in his dH'islon; 
y^i, by observing very carefully all ihc minor 
SthalaSp wc Isiid some principle by which he is 
guided throughout. He divides each one of the metn 
Sthulas into two ; Atigasthala and Lingasthala. Each 
one of these is further divided into e number of 
Sthalas. All these appear to indicate the degrees 
of spirilual devadon of the soiiL Altogether there 
are 44 Ahga-Sthnlas and 57 Liinga-Sihalas. Sivayogi 
^ivAcarys collected and handed down the doctrines 
of lor Sthalas ^id to have been formerly cOmmnnU 
cated to the sage Agastya by Renukaeflrya^ one 
of the five traditional founders of Vira^aivism; 
therefore the loi Sthalas are said to be as ancient 
as Agasiya, the mythical sage who is believed 
to be the first Aryan teacher to come to the South. 
He is a very popular figure In Tamil literature, and 
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is n> have wrUtcti the first Tumli grrammar. 

We are not certain which Agastya wa& the [HjpiJ of 
Rcijiikacilrya, Sivayogi SivSearva mentions that 
Re^ukflcAr)-a was a contemporary of ^^bhisanap the 
brother of Havana, the villain of the the 

great epic of India. Then Agastya is the same sage in 
whose Airatna Rama lived. In spite of this supposed 
antiquity of the loi SthaJaSt there seems to be no 
trace of this division In the books of Easava or 
Cennabasava or iheir coUeagues, For lack of authen¬ 
tic proof of antiquity, the de^'elopment of these loi 
Sthalas may be taken to be later than the lath 
century- Howeveri the division mto the lot Sthalas 
is very popular among modern Vlralaivas. The 
following is a brief summaTy of these Sthalas;— 

Sjvayogi Sivicarya seems to advocate three stages 
in achiu%''ing the goaL The first is knotruig or under¬ 
standing, a mere understanding caused by the 
spiritual instruction of the Ourq, The second is 
expeH^ctn^ or realizing w^hai is iruparied by the 
fjurup through the process of Rriya or the 

principal feature of which is deep thinking or fixing 
one*s attention on the Lings. The third is the 
ac/ifet?efFren^ of what is rcaiii^etJ. The process of 
acliievcmcni is the continuance of the method of 
what is called LiiigAnu^ndhAna, the internal 
penetration through the Linga. These are reflected 
in the lot Sthalas* 

In the Bhakta-^thala the individual is offered the 
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Is^allng^ by Uls Guru^ who al2»o liistructs him as 
to the goal and the method of aitainlng it. Through 
hia Guru he knows that ihcr goal is unity with the 
Dclt>% which im|>Hes that ht is also akm to the 
Deity. This is mere knowledge and does not brittg 
unitVt or the goal, nearer. This comes under the 
hrst stage. Then, through devotion to the Es|atinga 
arid chaste hvLog according to the direction of his 
Guru, he starts on his journey towards the goai. 
When he approaches the PrUnalihgisthalap the 
realization of his goal dawns on him slowly. He 
realizes it completely at the end of the Sara^ia- 
sthala. in the .Aikyasthala, there is complete 
achievement of the goal. If we neglect this feature 
of Sivayogl filvacarya, his book, the SiddhAnia- 
^ikhAnuttiif becomes a mass of contradietioo. 

THE BHAKTA-STHALA contains a4 sub-sthalas, 
15 AngasthaUs and 9 Lihga-sthalas. 

Tlie rj Afrga-rthnlnr ate as fatfows: — 

I. The embodied soul, after eichausting the 
accumulated impurities, becomes pure and 
turns Its devotion towatds God. Such a son! 
is known as Piod^ tir purilieci individuali 
This stage is called the (t). * 

a. In the nest stage, it comes to the conclusion 
that it i^ did^erent from the l>ody and God 
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who Its master. This Is 
sthda (a:). 

3. En Uic nest stages k realizes the fion-elemal 
nature of maierlal objects. It condndes that 
the Samsara aiwi material objects are a source 
of misery'p therefore It feels a kind of disgust 
towards them. 

This is the Sofnsiita ^3). 

4. Next, the [ndividual desires to be reUeved of 
worldly eotanglemcjits, and therefore seanthes 
for a Guru^ who accepts him by initiation. 
This is the Gura-X^ruuya-S^ftola, a stage in 
which the compassion ol the Guru is 
gained (4). 

5. Then the Guru performs three kiiwJs of 

Diksas—VedhAp Mantra and KriyS—sim¬ 

ultaneously to three bodies and joins three 
Lihgas, Bhft%'a+ PrAi^a and Ista, to these 
bodies respectively* This is the i-itiga- 
dhArotin-J^llfliu (5). 

6-S. The wearing of the Linga is oficessarily 
followed by applying the Vibhati, sacred 
ashes p to the parts of his body i wearing 
Rndrak^; and by the repetitkm of the sacred 
Nfantra. These three represent three StltaJas 

9. Then the individual has firm devotion. This 
forms the Bhoh/i-mdrgn-ffrry^-Jt^a/at observ¬ 
ing the process of devotion {9}- 
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ID- The devotjon of the Indivklua] j^hould be 
cquaUy directed towards his Goiu smd ^Iva. 
The Guru is the visible ^iva. He should not 
make any distioctlon between Siva and Guru« 
This is f/h/rayu-jfJiida (eq), 
li* Together with Siva and the Gum, thii Lihga 
is also an object of veneration. This is 
TrhfiMinS^mpatt i-S IhuJla (it), 
ta. The same veneration is to be cjctended to 
P^dodaka^ sacred water^ and objects offered 
to Siva. This is Caturtrfdlict-Sdrdyui-iSfhali} 
(ta). 

13^ Such an Individual gives alms according to 
his pow^S^Twith a desire to attain meiit^ This 
is C/^^JAi-fTidfa-Sthald (i j}» 

[4.^ Then he feels the futility of acquirlog merit 1 
but continues to give alms without a desire 
for merits This is Nirup^dFi^mA{a^Stha 2 a (14)* 
15- In the neatt, the individuaJ does good deeds 
for the sake of being servkeabLe to beings, 
either by offering what he can afford or by 
any other means, without being conscious of 
the fact that it is his duty to do so. This is 

The distinction between these three stages is as 
follows:— 

^ In the Upadhi-mata-sthalai the indtvidua] feels it 
his duty to be serviceable to beings, but it is tainted 
with a desire to attain merit or happiness. In the 
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Nirupadhi-mflt^-sthaiar there is no taint of seeking 
merit or happiness, but he is conscious that it is 
his duty to do gpdod. In the Sahaja-mila-sthalat the 
individuaJ Is unconscious that he is doin^ something 
gcK>d, and automaticaUy docs it. 

In these the spirit of the teachings of the 
namely '^doing action without a 
desire for rewafd'\ seems to be reflected. 

The ritne Uhga-sihal^ are as follows :— 

t* The Guru initiates the individiial who wants 
to be relieved from bondage. This is the 
Z>|k^-Garu-5tjni/d (iG)* 

a. After initiation the Individual is under the 
spiritual guidance of his Guru, who prepares 
hU mind to receive Jnana. This is the 
GuriiSthala (17). 

3. After some time the individual becomes 
capable of following discourses on topics of 
Jn&na. The Guru^ after enlightening him 
slowly about the goal, puts him on the right 
path, by following which he secures right 
knowledge {Samyoga-jnAna). This Is the 

(iS)- 

4. tn the last stage, the indlvidtial is taught to 
believe in the Is^a-liiiga as the highest lustre, 
namely Para-BrahmS, by the worship of 
which alone he achieves the goal. In this 
stage he discards all forms of the Supreme 
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and attaches himself intently in tiis Isfa.- 
Lihga. This is the (i^)- 

5* Side by SKide with the worship of the ls|a- 
linga^ he tries to penetrate within. He makes 
a search In the innermost heart, where he 
finds the Bhavafingar the subtlest form of 
Lihga of faithp and beg'Lns to worship it There. 
The worship of the Isfa-linga purifies him 
externally and that of BhAii'a-lihga inlernally* 
This is ihc (joj. 

6. Internal and external purity leads to the 
Jn 4 nat the realisation of the Supreme^ high/er 
than ihe highest (Paratpara)p As a preliminary 
step to J nana^ there dawns the great bliss 
(Paramitnanda). This is the JnAnaAmga~ 
sthaSa (ai}, 

7. The great bliss that has dawned on him in 
the previous stage banishes his indivldkiatioii 
(Ahamkara) and ive a 0 lictlotis (Panca- 
kle^as]. He is content with the proceeds of 
begging. In his eyes the King and the beggar 
are equah He it pleased with whatever he 
obtains, {Vad70cha-|abha-santus|^ah); is self- 
controlled and engrossed in that great bliss. 
This is the Srayaitinliiiga-rf^ala 

S* Then he ui^ertakes the wandering life* being 
full of peace (Santi)* sclf-restraiDt 
and balance of mind [Sama-buddhi). H« is 
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indiffCerent to hooour or dtshoi^out. This Is the 

g. Then he looks an this world as of no use and 
on worldly objects as beb^ worthless Hke a 
blade of g^rass. He w^anders in the world 
according to his will and Is free from attach- 
ments of any kind. This b the Patniihga- 
sthala (^4]. 

The description of the four stages from the s^h to 
gth contains verses which are similar to those 
describing the condition of the Sthiraprajna in the 

These nine Lihga-sihalas come under the Bhakta- 
sthala. [t is not made clear in the teict when the 
soul reaches these stages. The author groups all 
the Anga-sthalas» 44 in number^ ha one placep and the 
57 Lifiga-sthalas in another place- It Is more pro¬ 
bable that the ssceni of the smiJ is simultaneous""iii 
the Anga and Lihga-sthalas. The GurukArui^ya' 
sthala, the 4th in the Anga-slhalas. seems to be 
simultaneous with the Diksagnni-sthaJa, the 1st in 
the Lit^a-sthala. By the lime the soul ascends the 
last p^nga-sthala in the Bhakta-sthala, it is probahte 
thai it also reaches the last Linga-sthaJa of the 
Bhakta-sthala. 

In the next main Sthala, Bhakti and duaUiyp 
namely the relation of the soiil to God as servant 
to master, remain intact. Here the principal feature 
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h tlxal th^ indivklual !rc|ecta with dkgtjit th<j pros¬ 
pect of attaimn^ the offices of BrahmA and VispLi* 
THE MAHESvARA^^^THAIh^ consists of 18 sii^ 
sthalasi 9 Anga and 9 Ljfiga-sthalas. 

The iVirte are as f ollows z — 

ii The Individual firmly believes in the superi* 
ority of Rudra-Siva o%^er all Gods i Siva 
alone can secure Mukti to souls. Strict 
observance oC moral and ethical rules Is 
enjoined. Egoism lAhamkAra) and the 
enemies (Sadripu), such as lust, passion^ ctc.t 
are completely mastered^ The individual Is 
always joyful, and b bent on doing good to 
all beings (Sairfa-j^rdfii-liife ratofi), but he 
does not tolerate any aspersions cast on Siva 
or his followers. This is the MrtAeft'rtro- 

praiojuia^Jt/inla (35) ■ 

3, He then looks on his l^ta-Ufiga as the emblem 
of the great Rudra-SIva and becomes so much 
convinced of the purifying nature of the Lidga 
that he never parts with 1ti even at the risk 
of his life. This is the Linga-A^iffhd- 
(26)^ 

3^ He naturally discards the distinctions of 
ca^test stages, etc. One who has undergone 
the ^alva rites (Siva^Samskara) has no caste- 
distinction just as there is no form in the 
wood burnt by fire. This b Parvairaya^ 
nirasana^sthala (27). 
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4. He must believe ir the distinctness of Siva 
and Jiva^ their relation being; lhai of master 
and sen^ant For^ id unity (Advaita) there Is 
no possibiUty of distinction between the wor¬ 
shipper and the object of worship p (Pajya- 
FajakabhAva}. This ts the Advaiia-nirasatm- 
sihaia (28J. 

5. In the Hindu rituals there are some Mantras 
called Ahvfina-manira, the Mantra for inviting 
Gods to accept worship, and Visarjana- 
mantra, the Mantra allowing Gods to leave 
after the completion of Paja. Vira^oivism 
refuses to observe these MantraSp heeause It 
believes in the presence of God always In 
the individual m the form of the Istallhga, 
In this stage this is emphasised^ It Is the 
AhvAna-Nirasova^Sthala (ag). 

6. In this stage earthy water^ etc,, which are 
the eight forms of Siva^ are to be considered 
as eight objects presided over by Siva* Siva 
moulds and controls all these as the potter 
(KuL^la) the lump of earth- This is the 
d ifa rn ft r t i-ni ro j fl nei-ft old (30}, 

7. All Srutis declare that Gt>d is eaisifmt in all. 
Butp in this stagtp the individual is lo bdlcve 
in the mtistence of Siva predominantly in the 
Is^alinga, like fire in the fiaml-garbhs. The 
plausible argument is that the belief in the 
existence of Siva in all objects leads lo the 
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worship of all objects^ aod ooi only tho 
Liriga, The Lioga is the and aJl- 

per\'adjng Para-Brahjnan reduced to shape by 
the Guru; hence the predominant existence 
of Siva in the Istalihga. This is the 
gata-nirasana-sthalii, ( 37 )^ 

8. Though Siva U to be sought in the Lihgak 
which alone is to be worshlppedt he is really 
in all. The universe is nothing but his own 
transformation just as foain and bubbles are 
of the water* This is the ^fi'flp/ogaiiowyo- 
Sf^iald 132)^ 

9* Vet Siva is residing in the heart of his de?- 
votces more than in anything else. This is the 
( 33 )- 

Tht iiiVte Uhga^slhalas are d-S — 

j* Siva is inside the heart of all beirtgsj without 
worship (Kiiya)^ knowledge of hinri is not 
possible, just as flre^ though existing in the 
fire-stick (.Arani), is not manifested without 
rubbing; therefore one should worship Siva 
according to rites and rules prescribed in the 
Saivagamas. This is the Kriytlgama* 
sthala (3^), 

2. Together with external worship, internal 
worship is also essential. This is the 
Ehdvdgdoia-r/hoid (35). 

3f Mere mechanical worship alone is of no use. 
It must be united to JnUna. JnSna and Kriyaj 
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when united to one another^ tike the united 
^Sons of a lame man Siting on Lbe shoulders 
of a blind maji, lead to realizatioii. Without 
Jn^iia:, the deluding etfects of Citta do t>ot 
vaxiish, like the darkness in the absence qf 
the lamp. This is the JnAn^gamutsthala (3^)* 

4, The btjdy Is useful to serve Cod and to gain 
Jnana; therefore the ^Ivayi^in should be In 
possession of the bodvr i-e-i sbouki be 
conscious of the necessity of his body. This 
is the Sahdyo-JSiAdk (37). 

5. In the next stage, the Sivayogin being 
absorbed in the groat bliss of hb Paradihga^ 
becomes unconscious oF bis body- This is the 
4ki3yii~rtWa ( 38 ]. 

6* Then the Slvaynghi feels that his entire body 
is pervaded by the Para-Brahma. This b the 
PafokCiya^ylhala. ( 39 ). 

7. The life of a Sivayeigin is full of righicous- 
nesst as he practises harmlessncss to beings, 
truthfulness^ etc., and is very serviceable to 
the world. This is the UAtirmdcdfU- 
iihala ( 40 }^ 

a. The Sivayogin perrorms all his actions 
csccasionally or constantly with filva-bhava* 
their results are not enjoyed solely by 
hint but are offered to Siva. This is the 
This appears to echo the 
sentiment of the it 1.30 (41). 
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9. The Sivayi^in, though doing actions, is 
engrossed in Siva-joana, which reveals the 
Paratattva, the great and perfect light. This 
is the IfUknAcata-sihola (43J, 
the PRASADISTHALA CoasistS of 16 sub- 
sthalas, 7 Anga-sthalas and 9 Lihga-sihalas. 

The Seven Aaga-fthatas ate as /oifowj:^ 

1. The Mahe^vara, the individual or Sivayc^in 
of the last main Sihala, achieves purity of 
mind and enters into the nest stage. The 
acbicvcment of a higher degree of purity is 
hastened by the favour of Siva* PrasAda 
means favour* The favour is shown when one 
giT^ something with love to another. The 
object that indicates favour is also called 
Pras^da. The .Mahir^vara offers whatever he 
has, even food, drink, etc-, to Siva, and 
receives it back as Stva^prashda, Partaking 
of such articles, received back as Siva- 
PrasAda, hastens the purity of mind. Such 
a Maheivara is called the Prasftdin. This stage 
is called the PrasddMtjudd (43). 

3. The purity of mind leads to veneratioo of the 
Guru, who appears identical with Siva, though 
he looks like an ordinary man. This is the 
GiiFii-Afohdtmya-w^Uuifo (44J. 

3. Thw ^e veneration is es tended to the Linga. 

This is the £ing«-Afohdi,„y(,.SfbaJo (45). 

4 * The same devotion is tatended to holy men 
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calied *r ^Lvayogis. They arc ^ 

called bccau&c they s*c Sjva Id their own 
form. They are Sivayogis who^ hy means of 
Sivayoga, find Cit or Cakanya (CkJriipa) in 
the obscurities of this world, who have cast 
away MaLas, and who are the Masters^ of the 
Stvajitana which disperses the darkness of this 
horrible Samsara. This is the Jang^imii^ 
Mahitlmya^thala (46). 

5-7^ The same veneration Ls extended lo the 
Bhakta, Sara^ap and PrasAdinp and belief ia 
their greatnes; and purifying nature becornes 
firmly fixed- These form three sthatas, 

- Muh&tmya - Sthahis 

(47-49)' 

All the»e look more or less tike repetitions, 'fheir 
importance \^ already fnentioflod in (be Bhakta- 
sthala; therefore there appiear^i to be no necessity to 
mention them again. The authOTg in repeating 
these, appears to be under the impression (hat their 
importance is metdy hnc^iert in the Bhakta-sthala 
while here it is r£alised. 

The Nine Unga-sthahs ure as fallows: — 

1-3^ The Prasadln la now in the pcTstrion of 
bestotvlng favour (Anugraha) on all by means 
of his presence. This stage is the KiiyUnu- 
gtahchsthala. He has under control aU the 
scnsif-organs; yet their outward functions are 
apparent. In one mofneai he fixes his gate 
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within and In anckUier mooimt he looks al 
wordly objects. Though he is in possession of 
sense-oi^ans, he is as if without thejn- His 
iniiKi is fixed on Siva, This Is the indriyi- 
nugra^^sthala (st>5i)e 

3* All his m rittract^d Id ihe oestt 

Acage; his breaths beccwne 

pacified or steadied (Si^ntatzfM Pr^^a^ 
FrlfinSmb his mind calm and fixed on the 
inietTial vision of Siva. Now the Sivayo^ln 
looks like a post (SthanuvadbhftU), This is 
the Pr*!lfTiliiwg/iiAa-itli4jfa (55), 

^-6. Then all the adjuncts of body^ scns&of 
and Bhava of the Sivayogl vanish. These are 
three sthalas, namely the Kur^i^r^ 

piliif and Bhdz^rpila stkaJ^y {SS'SSJ- 

7* Such a Sivay^in can guide those who seek 
his help. This is called the Si^yasilwia (56). 

Sr Those who place themselves under the 
guidancre of such a Sivayogiut devote thcm^ 
selves to his services. This ia the 
slhola ( 57 ), 

9. Those who serve a Sivayogin and beoomc 
adepts in and follow strictly the lessons 
received from him^ attain to the stag;e of 
bein^ by others. This b the 

sfhnld (58). 

The PrasadSok being purified on account of hLs 
concentration on ^ka. gains JnSna. The object of 
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Is the CajtanyStin^a-lib^a, the Lln^a 
whose essefice is Caltack3'a. The Sivaj'Cig'in who 
really this Lingua is c:aUcd the Fr^nalingin. 

THE PlUNA-LlNGlSTHALA has 14 sub-sthaias, 
5 Anga-sthalas at>d 9 Lihga-sthalas. 

The 5 Anga^sthiihs tire m — 

1, Sivayogfias, adepts in Sivayoga, caJt that 
light pnxluccd by the coUision of Pr^na axid 
Ap^a the Pranalinga. Tht^y also cad that in 
which Prftna„ the mlndp is absorbed like the 
frost {Tuhsna) in the sun, the Prfi^^alinga. 
He who realises this Ls the Pil^^aliDgltt. Thcj: 
also call him a Pranalingin who pursues the 
internal illutninatiag light caLlcd the Para- 
Fr£i/iifnn.jiTi|f£i. In short, the stage in which 
there Is realization oi the internal ilfuminaiitkg 
light through the process of Sivayoga h 
kjjpwn as the PrS^alnig^-sihala {59b 

2. The internal worship of such a Liiiga is the 
Prdtui-/iRg£lrcan^*^flialci (60). 

3_ Such worship leads to Samadhi, trance due 
to concent ration. It is described as follows: — 
There are six wheels (Cakra) in six parts of 
the body' i.e., AdhSra, Svadhisihina, 
^faiiipnraka» Anahata, V^lifuddhJ and Ajnilt in 
the Guda, Guhy^, navel, hearts neck, and the 
place between the eye-bfows (HhrQmadhya) 
respectively. These Cakras have lotuses con- 
sbting of 4, la, iJt 16 and 31 petals 
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r« 5 pcctivdy. Over BhHimadhya there Is a loiiis 
with a thousand peiak. There Is a light 
similar to the pure digit of the Moon. Above 
it there is a pla« called Kail^. If the Yogi 
rUes to this height, he achieves Samadhi. 
This stage \& known as Sivayo^aSamUdhi^ 
rthoid (6t), 

4. The stage of experience of the intertisJ Lii^a 
by such Sivayogiits is the 

tthaU (6a)* 

5, Then the realizaiion of the unity of the soul 
with the Deity dawns. Anga means the soiih 
and Lihga means Siva, The Linga ig in ujiion 
with the .Auga. This U the AngaAihga^ 
sthala ( 63 ), 

The JVine LihgasthahiS are as foUinost — 

1. The Sivayogin who has thus progressed^ then 

ceases to make a distiuctioni between soul and 
Para-Brahman. This is the (64)* 

2, The next stage is explained In three ways :— 

(jJ The S^ivayogioi though still residing in 
the body^ Is unattached to the body and 
thinks himself to be the Parafna tman . 
(a) The soul at the time of receiving Instruc* 
tion from the Guru is united with the 
qualities of the Jiva. After strictly acting 
according to InstructlonSi it abandons 
the quatitles of the jiva ami gains those 
of Siva. It has gained only the qualities 
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of Siva, ajid not Sivahood. As k h above 
the sta^c of jiva aod below Siva, U is 
known as exJsUng in the middle 
|An tarsia). 

(3) The knowledge realized in this stage 
dispels aU ideas of klcntification of the 
soul with man, beast, etc. This stage 
is known as the The 

Antaratma^ though residing in the body, 
ts not 5ub|ect to its effectSi such as 
pleasure, pain, etc* They leave no 
impressions on the souk like water on 
a lotus-leaf. (65}. 

3* The stage in which the Sivaypgin gains 
Sivadvaitajnana is known as the Param^tma- 
sthaia (66), 

rhcn the Sivaycgin remains completely aloof 
from Ihe body and its effects. This is the 
Nirdehi^gnma-sthiila {67), 

5* [n the next staget the Bbava of the Siva- 
yogin b free from the activities of the sense 
organs. This Is the (68). 

6. In the next the Sivayogin c^ses to distinguish 
between objects and objects* He sees Siva 
in all things* This is the N^fitgama-Hhaia 

7. Then the Sivayogia receives the Prasada of 
Siva. This is the Adif^rasHda-iikala {70}. 
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S. Then he obtaiais the vision of Siva. This is 

the Antya^pras^da-stkisia (71)* 

9, The Sivayog^in ihcn becomes worthy of the 
same reverence as is due to Siva, This is the 
S€Vya^prasAda*ithala (7?). 

The next Sthala \s thii of one who has 

surrendered himself completely. 

THE SaRAN ASTHALA consists of 16 sul^sthalas^ 
4 An^a-sthala^i and 13 Lihga-sthalas^ 

The Fotir Anga-sthtilas are as faihuist —^ 

I, Complete self-surrender and pure attachment 
to Siva, Uke that of a chaste wife to her 
husband, form the principal feature of this 
stag;c. Id the Usi stage of the Prasadi-sthala, 
it is mentioned that the identity of the soul 
with the Deity is realised and conlirmod; but 
the simile used in this stoge^ vlz*t the 
tromparlson of Parana to a chaste and devoted 
wife (Pativrati-nari) and Siva to a good and 
responsive husband p leads us to believe that 
there stiU lingers a duality^ however dim it 
may be. Such a husband awd such a wife, 
though thC}' are one in mind, thought, etc-^ 
are two beings in body at any rate. This is the 
(73)* 

a. Firm, chaste^ and unswerving devotion to 
Siva removes the darkness. This b the 
TatnasB-nirajattQ-jtlialn (74). 
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j. Then the true iuiderstai>d>Lng becofnes 
brig-hter. This is the Nirdeiu-sthala (75) ^ 

4^ Then the Sivavog'in, being enlightened b^- 
thui rnagnificent tight, proceeds^ to achieve the 
Siv]i-[3ttva. This is the Slla^iampAdaf}a~ 
sthaldi. ( 76 ). 

TTie (teeft'f Lingu-j 1/141^ are m /o/ihipf:—- 

1. N'ow the distinction between the Gkiry and the 
pupil ceases to exist. They both become equal 
and a!f»ost one. This is the 

slhala (77)* 

2 . Then the oonscidiisness of the equality of the 
Gum and his l&isya arises. This is the Siksd^ 
Pddodaka-sthala (78)^ 

Then the consciouSdess of bliss due to the 
knowledge of the equality of the Guru and 
^i^ya becomes manifest. This ts the /uAtu^ 
p^dodaku-sthala (7^). 

4^ Jn the nett stxige the flivayogin, though 
active, is unattached to the results of what 
1 >e does. His activities, though beneficial to 
other beings* are not of any use to him. His 
living is only apparent, Uke the serpent in the 
rope (Rajiju^sarpa), He appears to the people 
like an ordinary man doing this or that, but 
really hd i.s above cver^^thing* This is the 
Krtyii^ni4pi^iti^sihiiia (So). 

5. The iSivayogin withdraws his Bhava from 
e)(temnl things and fixes it on Siva alone. 
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This is the l6i). 

6* Then he becomes urbeonseiotus of all external 
objecis- Therefore the fimcticni of apprehend¬ 
ing objects around him ceas^, on aoconnt of 
want of operation^ This is ihe 
lihtih (Sj)« 

These three stages appear to be repetitions of 
Lingn-sthalas of Fras^di-sthala, which echo the 
simtimcnt of the Those stages come 

before, and these after reallzation- 

7+ Then the Sivayogin realizes his Atma.^ though 
conhned to the body^ to be Siva, Like the 
ether confined in the jar. This is the 
Pilii^kdia-sthalii (S3). 

S. Then he realises that the souls of all beings 
are fiiva* but they appear different, as the 
ether confined m different objects appears 
different. This is the (^4)^ 

Then dawms the realLzation that his AtmS and 
the Atm^s of all beings are one and the same 
fliva^ the Paramatmll. This is the SfahAh^Ia- 
sfhala. ( 85 )^ 

10. The Sivayc^in+ though he Is unconscious of 
external objects and has almost ceased %o 
exist for the external world,^ has his internal 
functions still w^orklng^ i.e.t he still performs 
the Manasa-puji, the internal worship which 
connects the soul with the Linga. This is the 
ffn'y^-Prdihaio-jfhfl/o (®S)^ 
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11-12. This Sniamal Anusandh^na ihrows a Rood 
of light on his Bhava whidi results in dis¬ 
pelling all upadhis, the curtain that separates 
Jiva and Siva. These are iwo Sthalas, namc!^- 

and JnMmpmkaiii^ 

sihuia {&7-SSlv 

THE ASKYA-STHALA consist of IJ sub-sthalas, 
H Anga-bthalas and 9 Lir^a-sthalas. 

The Four Anga^sihaUts are as fotloTts: — 

1+ The feaU^atlon pf unity (Alley a) results in 
a great bliss of ^iva (Sivanahdah Now the 
^ivaypgm is oompletely plunged in it. To him 
this worlds the creation of does not 

exist. He secs nothing hut Siva* This is the 
Aikya-slhaia (B9). 

:t. Even now the Sivayogin is in possession of 
the bodvp the functions w^hich still continuep 
in spite of his complete unconsciousness of 
lhem+ There is neither gain nor toss to him by 
the prestmee of hss body. He is Siva. The 
appropKate simile to denote this stage is a 
burnt piece of cloth (Suf^a ba^e); such a 
cloth has retained its appearance, but a slight 
touch reduces it to ashes. 'Phis h the 5 firt'^* 
cdra-sampaHi-sfhah ( 90 ). 

3. The Sivnyogln makes no dUtinciiofi between 
himselft Slva^ and the world. This leads to 
the oneness of the Prasada, Le., his Frasslda 
is ^Iva-prasada and so also the PrasAda of the 
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JaAgama, Bhaktas etc, Thi# i^i the 
(91), 

4. In ilii^ the achirv'Cfn^t of the unity is it 
its heights Heiic there is neither Guru nnr 
51^-1. All b one and it is he. This is the 
SnJiahhc^arki-f/hiJa or Viiva-h&ma-sthala (93). 

Ths jVjii# Unga^ithaias are as fnUmes: — 

I. The Sivayogin Is now Cin-mnya, and lias 
banished all distinctions vrhich were 
formerly. He is now unconscious of other 
objects. He is perfectly one with Siva. To 
him the whole world appears In the form of 
Siva^ just as the objects put in fire look like 
fire. Such a 25i%^av'ogin Is in the bliss of Siva 
and accepts all objects as Siva, This is the 

(93), 

J- There being' no distinction between him and 
the objects, the Sivayogin accepts them 
as the lamp its light. MayS, which is 
ftietaphoricaUy called the food, is swallowed 
up by Cillmga, the Sivayogin himself. He has 
attained perfect peace by withdrawing from 
all objects as the Sun retracts hb rays while 
setting. This is the (94b 

3. Thenp together with Mftyft, he tvithdraw's him- 
i-elf from all objects. To him they cease to 
exist. The objects seen in dreams no longer 
exist in the waking stage; similarly the ivorkl 
which existed formerly ceases to exist now 
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for him^ he is fully awakened. This b the 
Cflnaciira 4 iiyB--ithuld (95)* 

4- The absorpticHi becomes compleie in ihiss k is 
called the (96]. 

5. The Sivayogifi who lias become alinosi 
Brahjrnan^ and has attained the fiirtily 
established Siva Sakti^ has become of the form 
of the utiiYLTsc. This U the &hJi}iifiusihala (97). 

6. Such a Sivayq^in is above aJL and beyond the 
influence of Dlk, K^1a« etc. He is of the form 
of Cidonanda. He has become the soul of the 
universe and is unaffected by all, as the sky 
by dust. This ia the Aiiga 4 epa~sth 4 ijii {93). 

7. Thcti the Slvayc^in merged Ln Brahman knows 
neither of his own self nor of anything else. 
This IS a stage beyond the pair of opposites 
(DvaodvAtita)^ This is called the Supti^fna- 
sthala (99)^ 

8^ Then comes the stage whkh is almusi void 
[j^nyaka/po}f and where there is neither this 
nor that? neither Bhava nor Abhava. This is 
the sthala {100}. 

9. In the last stage there is complete void. 
Knowledge itself passes away. Like water 
mixed w'ith w^ater, fire with Bre^ the Atmfl is 
merged in Para-Brahman, which has no 
change, no form, and is eternal, without limiT, 
and without parts like the sky. There are 
neither elements such as eic^, nor 
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divine lujoinaricsp nor Gods^ nor med^ nor 
Lower nor an^iLiin^. It H Sanya In 

the bie^lnnin^p Sony a In the middle -itid 
Sony a in the end, a compLeie and perfeei 
Sony^a (toi). 

In this abstract cjf the lot SthaJas of Sivayogin 
Sivficarya^ we see that there U no departure on the 
whole from the V'acaiiasastrast the spirit of which 
Is preserved in a new i^arb. The main Sthalas are 
the same and their explanation too Is almost the 
same. Fn the Vacana^stras, the Vog^tc aspect if» 
prominent in the Pri^ahhgi-sthaLa. We find the 
same thing her^. The dh^sion of each Sthaia into 
two main groups, namely^ Anga and EJnga, is also 
not tmcornmon in the Vfleona^astra; but the names 
of all sub-stha]as„ their ntimberT and the method of 
their divUion are features not to be met with in the 
Vacana^lilstras^ While reading the accounts of these 
Sthalas^ we cannot Lifclp stumbling on many 
inconsistencies and repetitions here and there which 
are very dlfiicult to reconcile. A good critical edition 
of Sitayogin Stvacarya's book might have minimised 
many of these dilfieilLties. 
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R, E, Enthovcfi: 

Encyclopaedm of Rtligioti 

Vo!. V[Il, p, 6g under Ungayat;^, 

2. Hopkins: 

Great Epic of htdia^ p. SB. 

X[Ii |8, 33; Vide notes 

&5 and 6fi betuw. 

5. Vide Chapter X. 

4. Th^ appears to be some resemblance in iheo- 

and philosophical ideas between V^ra- 
^iaivism and Tintric cultsi. Some cKtract:s fitjin 
tl'ie Tan trie works sych as A/a/n!! iiin*d^ia rvintra 
and Afd/mf vijttya in the Catalogue 0/ Paim-leaf 
and leUcted papgr mimuscriph belrnging fo 
Darbar Library^ Xepal, VoJh I and 11 , by 
Mah^mahopfidhyAya Haraprasada Sastri, con¬ 
tain some ideas found In the Kannada works 
on Vira^aivism^ Dr. Dasg-upta's Monograph 
emit kid **Oeneral [niroducLiofi to Tantra Philo¬ 
sophy'* (Sir Mookerii Stiver fuhdee 

Fokme 11 !, Pi. i^ pages 353-375.) contains 
some philosophical ideas which are very similar 
to those of Vlra^aivism. This similarity is con* 
fined to some philosophical ideas only. 

5. Pnrdttfi Sandhis^ t and a. 

6r The Basfii^eivaro Z^acetnar contain many 
Sanskrit quotations. The same is the case with 
the Vacanas of L'rilingadeva and Urlling^ 
Peddi. The Cmfiithhajynrafna-mdie of Gubbiya 
NfallanAi^-a is perhaps the best bcxik^ for it cites 
authorities for Kannada Vacanas. Ft quotes a 
number of Sanskrit slokas sak! lo have been 
eiclracted from ihe Sai^'^amas and other 
authoritative works on ira.<aivism. 


NOTES 


7. and Miiior Eetigious 

Systems^ p. 199. 

ft. Tlic Fhil&sdpby df the Lakuli^a sect as ^\m~ 
fnarised by MAdhava in the ^'flrE*a^arioiia 
Sangraha docs not a^rec with that of the 
Viraialva sect found in the Vacana Sastras 
and other works. 

9, Some of the apparcn i divergencies are:— 

fi) The superiority of NirAbh^ra Vira^aiva over 
the Samloya and V^'i^sa Vira^aivas. Thiii 
distinction ts noc made in the Vacanas. 

(2| There are differeor rules for the loss of Linf a 
for S^ljnanyft^ Vt^a and ?^ir£bhOra Vira- 
^aivas in these fragments of Agamasi while 
in the Vacanas this distinction is not made. 
{3) In the Vacanas the spirit of equality of all is 
prominent while in the Agama fragments it 
is not so, 

10. The Snhhitsyst, ir ii Vaishnmdsm, 

Shaivism and Mmor Retigious Systems w 

pp. [S]-t83. 

It, £pigrrt|^Jiju Cdruntj'eu, VoL V’lh p. 107- 

1^. /f>id. 

13. Journal of tlie Royal i^tiahe Society of Great 
Britam and Ireiand, 1907 {Aprils PP- ^19-43^. 
Epigraphia Sndicft, Voi. h P- 

14. .^rzniidJ Report of Epigraphy^ igiSi p. Qt, 
para n; 1913, p- 06 , para 6; t9r3> p- 93> 
para 17. 

15. The references to the teachers of this mcfAa 
are found in the inscriptions of HOli. 

The Nesargi inscription, edited by Dr. Fleets 
and published in the /tnimof 0/ the Beni&ay 
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Branch of the Royaf ^Ui'dfic Society, 

pp. 24D-J259 mentions a teachef foelooging^ to 

ibe Hfillmatha Line on p. 246 

r6- .^0171 r contributions of SoytJi indio to indmit 
Culture^ p. ^47, Calcutta, igajn 

17. Epigruphiu. indica, VoL V, p. 15. 

Bofnhay Gueeltcer, VoL I, pan U, p^ 4^7. 

iS. Tho w-ord “Bengal SaivIsiTi** refers to that 
^atvismt the phLlosaphy of which was preached 
by the teachers of the Golakitnatha, and which 
to he. akin to the Saiva Stddhanta 
preached by the SivAq^n'as such as Aghora^h-a, 
Sadyojyoti and Bhoja and by SantflnacSryas 
^uch M Arulnandi, Mcykajjdadcv^a^ and 
Umlipati. 

19. Report of Epigraphy^ i9i6't7T p.i2tp 
para jo. 

20. Rao Bahadur G, Halkatti.; 7 'hf 

Sitra (tsl edition) pp. aS“3;;tJ 1^1-1x34^ 
and aBt-296. 

ai. The Vactma Sdstru SAra (ist edltionlT pp^ 

287* 

^2. Theii^e traditional accounts are gathered from 
SjMpTabhed^gamo, P(Jiitipot^gama, Pira|<]ixia- 
JhdTTnt] Piftffctit'ardra and 

s€M!uc other books. .AJI of these are printed 
except the Pdhipiiiiigama which Is m manu¬ 
script. Ihe Vtra^aiva traditions say that fi^c 
ma|Has or pithas were established In dUferent 
parts of Indb by these Acafyas. The old 
Twuika School^ as nepresenlcd in the ivMbp- 
has a striking parallel in this respect. 
It also mentions the establishmefii of live 
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S^ta pilha* in five different of [ndia. 

The places of the pi^has differ from those 

of the Vfra^aivas eisoept Sfiiaila, which 
mm moil to boih; hut t he names of the ma^as 
differ. The Sakta idea of five piihas is 
iM, as a manuscript of the KubjiMrmxtu whic* 
contain the enumeration of these pifhas is 
written in Gupta charactersr Vide A C^^iogue 
of Paini^fiif and selectcd paper miiuuscrifiif 
hehrtging to fJi# Darbar IJbrary, Nepal, 
Vol. I. pp. LXXVIIl-LXXXIL 

2^. Chaudamptu' inscriptiofiSt Inscrlptloi:^ No. i 
bdonginp to the reign of the Devagiri King 
Mahadeva. Inscription No. 15 from W. Elliot. 

Desa inscripiions^ MSS. Vol. H- 

24. i>orn.e coufribufiortjr of South India io tndzan 
Culture, p. J54, 

15. The miracle attributed to Ekantada Ramayya 

in the A blur inscription (Epi. Vols. V 

and VI) IS also nientioned in the Easavc 
Fiirdriu, hut there he Is not the only person to 
work' such a miracle. There were m^y who 
worked similar miraelc?! even before him. Had 
he been the founder, he would not have been 
reduced to an ordinary position within two 
hundred years- Even now EkorAma is believed 
to be one of the founders while EkiAntada 
Rdmayya has almost faded out oF the memory 
of ordinary Viraiarvas, 

20, The Knrfmtaka Kavicharitet VoL I, p. z%$. 

27, According to tradition, recorded in the Vira.. 
iajva books, Pa^ditft*^*dhya undertook a 
Journey to Kalydna where Basava wars staying; 
but on his way he karnt that Basava bad left 
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Kalyitia and gone to Kapp^^i Sanganaa where 
he had become absorbed in his deity. Pand^^A- 
^dhya then turned hack and composed song^ 
in honour of Bassva. 

i8. The Vacana writers were men of all classes, 
v\z. p Brahmans like Basava and Bk^niada 
Ramayya, Non-Brahmans like Kinnuri Brah- 
mayya and Madivala Machayya; Jains like 
Madhuvarasa and Manumuni Gommaiadn-a; 
and untouchables like Dohara Kakkayy'a and 
Madara Cennaj^fa. 

jg. ymshnavUm^ Saitnsm urid Minor ReligioMs 
Syat^msy p. iggn 

30. The Vacana ^stra SAra^ (jst i:dition), pp. 107- 
no; 115-166; ][§. 

31* The Vacmia ^^Ustra S&ra, (ist edition^ PP- 
544- 

jj* Bombay GateUerr^ Vol. I, Part II, p. 437. 
F.N. 5. 

J3- Bpigraphiii Cartmiica, Vol. \\ Pt. a. 
pp. 233-236* 

Instu-iptlcin No. 112 (Belur Taluk), lines 86-B7. 

^ I sSocbicrD 

^prt^f^rtp SI 

This verse proves that King Jayasimha of 
the Caiukya dynasty had a wife named 
Su^galadevi. 

34- Bpigraphia htdica, VoL V* p. 245, 
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NOTES. 


35. The Basavn Purina 47. 

36. Epip'aphin fiTMlicd, VoL V, pp. lo^ij. 

37. Siv^rmbha^^iir Vol. V, ili. 

38. (1) llasava wf the Mana^oli Inscription. 

Epigruphia Ittdicaf VoL V, p. 13+ 

(2) S«1hAj;Li B^sava^'ya. Cdriicrlica, 

Vol. V. Inscription No. ii^ datcti Saks 1061^ 

(3) Basavnyya Da^fJanAyaka, the ruler of 
UeLvola 300, His titles arc:— 

rijO^iSjsfcio ^jBOoJjjs^^orto erarffcarto 
^Oir^d-TSlJo 3i>OcS^l5» sflo 

Imj 

^ ^ \J * I|A4 

^tiU^c^ecioE^&jodi^jfinCo £)VDonord« 

rtcjridoa 

f5?qJTW?irt^rresfo ertc^ 

^trai^iAiTOtJfJ^a^^^ociDe 
U 3 ^O iiiOfJXS''^^ 

3iOfo^G ejiasSsJoB^Oili-adJi^ 

OtiaSjwi- ^V^(i^a 

ucra^vsiJoR^iidjarif^irfe^^raiS^JSfdo 
rlal^da ?ioTT^^O^^o 
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u ^ 


Inscription No. ii of the reigii of BaUAla- 
deva found m the temple of Amrteshwar at 
Ao^geri. Dated uth year of Ballala^s 
rci^n^ i.e. daka i 

W* Elliot i Drio insct$ptif/ns 

MSS. V'ol. n, 

(4) Hegg^le Ba^vayya- No, it i>f the reign 

of Simhana, DaT^ 5 aka J132. 

W. EMlor: R'^dm^ufolE D^iu hiscripHons 

MSS. VoL IL 

(5) BasavagAmu^da- -No, jt of the reign of 

Tailap. Dated Calukya Vikrama Sain vat 40. 
W* EUk>t; Dvia InscnpHons 

Vol. 1 , 

(6) Taddavjlrji S^^irada SunkadhikArj Basava. 

Inscription Np^ 7 of the irelgn of Mah^deva. 
W. Elliot: Kftrndtak Defn inscriptions 

MSS. Vol. II, 

59. Dr, Venkata Subbayya: Ketava 

KavigaSu Jjva*u$ki\la, under Harihara. First 
published in the issues of Prabuddliu Kartmlaka 
and afterwards issued as a separate vofuenr 
under the above title. 

40. Dr. A, A. Macdonell: History of Sanskrit 
Uierature, p, 35, 

41+ Ibid.^ p. J44. 

4a. fbtrir.^ p. 244, The learned Docipt thinks that 
ritualism in the BrAhmapas was simplified in 
order to oppose the rising spirit of Buddhism. 
Bui ibis ckt^ not appear to bt eoneluaive ; for 


NOTES 


T^'hcn the reli^on is in danyer^ not only it.s- 
Meals require simplificaiion, but the explanatioii 
aUo^ so as to suit the new sentiment of the 
people. We find in the Sntras the slmpllBcation 
but not the expianation. Perhaps this is an 
indication of the fact that the Sutras (the 
Vaidika ritual boqk^j were composed In a 
period when the people did not thoroughly 
lutderstand the exposition of ihe^ and were in 
need of clears simple and up-to-dste manuals. 
Therefore li seems likely that the SOtras 
were compoeSred, not to meet the challenge of 
Vaidika ritualism from Buddhism, but perhaps 
were composed at a time when the Vaidika 
religion was at its height. 

4^. The Sivajnilttti bodha-T^arajidiahhi^ra^dt^iim of 
KA4rv^-^1 ^l^ntm^thler contains a number of 
such passages. Vide the Introduction to 
L'mSpati^fi Fituikara BhUsya, pp, 53-54^ and 
al^io Dr. V* W Raman a Sastrin’^s ^rtirijlattow 
of the .^t\virhaninRrd{/iriza, 5^^ 

44. This feature is common to the Agamas of alE 
SCC1S+ The ^'aIs^ava and f^akta Agamas share 
ibis feature in oomnion. Vide P. T. Shrinivasa 
Iyengar: OHfh'iiej 0/ Ifidiujf Philosophy, p. ijo. 
45^ K, D4 Ranade: A Constmettve Survi^y of 
Upotiimdic Philosophy, pp. 45-464 
46. The Kacoif^ Sdrop (ist edition]^ p. 190. 

ST^csiSjs^r^dr licJdj 

€orl 

^ Sflrtci 
^rtt^rtcSocSi 
eoTl+j Cti^ 
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cid f,ckeiiA;cJfi3iJ^ 

rlidj. ndj^dcE tsoriid i^, ©arid^drtticrart- 

U 

caii^, rfjE^art rtidotoliid f^d 

The Sangana Basaveivi^a Vacaaa, p, iS. 

“ssoii^ i3^ 

rtji adgiSj^ti 3i»Jr 

. The Vacana SAStra SHra, pp. 284-393. 

The Cra^uibhd^yd-rB^^iu-rridJe, pp. 194-197. 

“Marid jidAd^ortllcSjr sr^dciOari^^ 

ddrtFitTBrtcii.’' 

“”rf^d?rfd djaa, dJiioSa cted, ti ^ 
d-;(6 ^dcSd, dfdd^ Aj^scSdjSf? fflgrt gj.S3i cd) 
dJBctgddrt ?raaij^r!d^ rbaS^d^o^" 
“deii^ i!ed dj^ dfrtJtJ- 

d^'^air^? ci^rsds €ori^Adt>J, t2(S 

^)or(df<(?aij^? . rku^eiijtT^, 

tfJTD dd, ^raS(f4dfi3iJ^?« 

“itaJ^O sraAfc, 

T30SJ ifj&dJj «i33jcb^fjai, BFraDdiaodisdaJj 
^d;ii A d 9^r£o;dJd, ded 

< Q ^ rTi 1} j 

twoiil, tSfd Bliotii tiocii 3^0?^ Oartlfj^ 

SuOdi £ou€>?dd di aliU.ddsd Kjd^d^ 

tl ” 

;j9h O^hiO^, ttsrida^ , ^ I 
•^oiujdj 'sti ^ =^tvs dj3s^®ad rtjd> 

*d 


NOTES 


dohd 

sSjst^OiEXJl^r^ =tfo!il3. 

Maoc^j, cAJuU^ 

fciocrai «90i£irtcj 

licjo cjj 

Sartd l*eEjjiJft(rBsidjei?<rw^ tstSrf.' 

xliiocljuOiQ^d, rbtjiijaro'^tred^ iSjsdrrart, 

tfr^cS iixzj ;joC 

"re * a 

t2^v AO iod- 

3^c&jri<;’ AO (^oil; 

Xa^t^Z..,.,„,,,.,\ 

4B. The Sajtgatm Basaveifata I'acaiift, pp. .29-^. 
“tpoia^ tiorldj^add Kortdj- 

dadd Koridjdoisti;^ ^e- 

tJoctJdf? * rtjra^i^dri Etfdcforldjdadii? 
ti^fJj. -61 iraitfcS f^odi if^'ito^rtcJj, tioildj 
do^ddoiiod ^djs^rO. ^os- 

^roi^y. t*oi\^ « s^iijnOdSI' 
ir&cid uortdjdadt^cdj^? 'itoA^d 

dfdtHf Aoriodo udotf^t 'sd 

TftsAj ^d^rlcg da^lrdfl Sod 

diD&o^ ijdcaoi^ 13^ S?^. 
tsgrldo, dAdA, Aod djrt^otj ou^sdi ^ fiuoUf 
dAfcr? rtort~ uJSdfA.D^?" 

u 
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49. The .’Irjildi Viraiaivii Sotigralitt, (1905-^. 

ShoJapur), Part !I, p, 4, Chapter XVI. 

Verse m, 

f^irnnt i 

f 5 tt 4 wTWTOrajvruii ” 

50, Accarding to Dr. A. B, Kekh, Dhamma mi^aiis 

(r) Truth (i) the of things (3) some¬ 

thing equivalent to Brahman« and (4) the norm 
as the motive force* 

Vide his Buddhist phdi^sophy in htdm oad 

CeyfOH, p, yi, 

"*In keeping with the Brahmanic tradition is 
the frequent use of Dhamma in the sense nf 
truth or reality, though Dhamma actually 
appears along side of truth (Sacea) in which 
case it denotes something superior to ordinary' 
accuracy* tn this ^ense we may best take the 
common phrase 'he sees the Dhaitima' and the 
term "insight into Dharnma", (Dhamma- 
V^Jpassana), and the eye of the Dhamtna 
(Dhamma Cakkhu}'. But of course such 
passages admit of the interpretation of Dhamma 
as denoting more than mere truth, as signifying 
the essence of things. That Dhamma has this 
Sense appears clearly enough from hs obvious 
substitution for the idea of Brahman, or its use 
along side of iht older eKpressiun; thus the 
way of the Dhamma replaces the path of the 
Brahman4 though that also txcurs; he who 
thinks of the Tathaguta dwells with the 
Brahman or Brahma {the eightfold path which 
lcad« to Nir^ilj^ia is styled indifFcrcntly either 
the Brahmayana or Dhanimay^na; the follow^- 




NOTES 


ETi of the Buddha are tions and heirs qf the 
Dhamma^ even as the Brahmitts claim lo be 
born of and heirs of the Brahman f the 
Tath^ata Is said to kave the Dhamma as his 
body, the Brahman as hSs body* to be one iieith 
the Dhaitima, one with the Brahman,'^ 


We meet many i^assages in V'ira^aiva Litera¬ 
ture which Interpret the Lihga as the Brahmazi- 
Vkle 7 he ,Vdra CirifflniOfii, 

Chapter l\\ pp, 90^ (Pt. 2, 1908). Therefore 
the resemblance bctwMn the LLhga and 
Dhamma may not be Improbable^ 

5,1. The Prasada is inteqireted by non-Lingayai 
writers on the sect as Bhukta-8esa, the re¬ 
mainder of which has been eaten. Vide 
E. P. Rice: HiV(ory q/ A'amiadq Literatures 
p. 51. The Vira.4aiva5 ntyer ag:rec to the sentl- 
mtnt underlying this interpretation. 


The Satigmm Bam^^pivara FeJcartdT p. 36. 

€ortori«rt Li^- 

dja^s^dP#D&^tjCj Cj3Z^ 

Jbr^ Jju- 

^osSriadJ^, t^t 3 ^^1#- 

SdSort 

taoild^ort 5^p©eoi1 3^^ 

dc^dodg «3j5f«w5^?r^c3j2ii* tiortsis 


^ rrv « 


rijv'ti 


cS;iaqi stjsi^j^desicfaci 
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ScraF^^oSj |:iert2-*J i^, SfrearfdrarJ.rijidiftaF 

- _ 9 . . ^ . wi 


.jod ; 3 js(co^ 0 ^,'* 

iJ 


S3* p- 35* 

*irljdj^ dljjdjCi- ^JTsddodd? 

fii 93tiC9doQd 
tJartdjjU^dj ^jracJdod^? 

TOiPsdoCSd 

ti^^rrao54Si»ri. &ig7l:ij d^^v^ddadd? 

w w. edtfSj ffefSJredodd «j;i 
c&J3t)A. diio^joiJo? TtidiSoit t!i(}rtd.>ia.??ad 
^y?raGrOort5iriDij "^i^Oq^^rfScdraA 

rfj«i£i:^5oiwT3ic^ ^T\ fiodd rtjd^ort- 
uorldu. ^ dooerad.s^d 

__ ij o 6io« ^ 


54- Mr C. P. Bfou^n &Ays in his *'Essay oa the 
Crcedi Customs arrif Literature of Jaugnjnas*": 
^'Incked^ the imputatioos made against them 
(Jangamas) are very similar to the infamous 
Stories circulated among ourselves in older days 
against the Puritans, Quakers and Moravians^ 
and tnvesligatjQfis have shown them equally 
fatse/* /oifrnnl of LStBrnfure and Science 
^Madras), VoL XI, p. j6o^ 

55- En^yciopaediM of tieliglott and E(ht€S-t Vol- 
Vlll, p, 69, Under LingayatS4 

56. 'Mrmumerable Vedic passages prove that Agni 
coalesce with Siva'*. Outime of Indian 
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Ehitosophy^ p. 1*4. Th«e Llitga is 
emblem; thetifore^ it is natural 10 trace the 
Ltii^ to the Vedic passages which arc In 
gloHfication of AgoL There are many efforts 
made on the part of the Vira^aiva scholars to 
prove etymolog-lcslly, though fanciful m sottie 
cases« that the Linga is Agni. 

57_ The Vira^aivas have their own gotras called 
Bage in Kannada. The principal gotras of the 
Vzra^aivas are five^ each one being connecied 
with one Aridhya, the traditional Tounder of 
VJraiBivism, Each principal gotra is divided 
into Upagoiras whkih are 16 In number. Alto¬ 
gether ^ there are 85 gotras current among the 
Vitfliaivas^ Though the names of the gotras 
of the Vira^ivai; differ from those found in the 
Stip¥ubhedi\gttma, pp. 70-7^, the number aud 
principle of dividing them are exactly the 
Same. For the Viraiaiva gotras see FFra- 
iatva-dkarmti-smdhu^ pp. 70-74. 

58. 7 'Jitf .S'dngniiu Bii 5 ut.>eit/yLra pp^ 2-17, 

The rTrqiuiVu-dhcirfuu-fiJiifhii^ p. 94. 

59, The D^ksa Vidhi^ Edited by Karibasavaiastrin, 

(Mysc^-Pt *S97 )p P- compare the 

following passage: 

i ^Ti^r 

^djasi *o^oDcl) jiSj 

a37n;lF;jscirtj? SDed^od rlsyartdoA 


^45 
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!?osb. djAda 

et 4 ^, d 

rtde- cil;.'*^;s^ siiioirarti" 

Tilt l^lmijin’ct-^^urrna-sfnd/jUp p. 9a* 

60 - Dr. A. A. ^iacdoaeJ]: Mist^y <j/ Sfiirs^nt 

LiUrature^ p, 251. 

6[. Jaufnal of Uterature and Science (Madras)^ 

VoL XI. p. 148. 


6 j . The Funerni Hyrnn^ 

*j 


^ djo z^oi^s^CkxSj djars^lT- 

djodao II 


idSCdj es^n) ? 7 a' 4 ,j#ja?^djdSni I 

sij^ sjJdif 




IE 




«aaSl»!3^3^^i3o£MJ?j jradCjo 1 

^itis^ri JTOO tJcSiStS?doiij osi^ 

If 

a 46 


NOTES 


zloi^ifrar ^ 3 ^rfjCiSiir 5 r^oij.ffiSosi; 3 ^ I 
zios^^rl^r aflcii Er0;;rt?< auoaii^ ^rfe^sJrarlF 

da^ I! 

diE^or^&iorid^ I 

Sdcdrfjtlra^flcij jocSisltSttiodi 

II 

And above all the funeral hvmo iiiiei;ition& a 
point whkh is historically Lniportant. ft dearly 
States Thai the deceased in hl$ mundane 
existence observed the worship of Guru, Linga 
and Jangama secretly j in other words^ the 
cardinal doctrines of Vira^alvtsm were not 
openly □bsert’^ed. Perhaps, It alludes to the 
persecution which the %^JTiTiaivas had to face 
at the hands of other sects i to avoid which in 
the past the members probably obseni'td their 
tenets secretly. We have ample evidence re-- 
g'Arding the persecution meted out to the 
members in the PurAnii^ which glori¬ 

fies such martyrs. Dne Sarana, named Sankhya- 
among Jalnas outwardly as a 
Jalna, but inwardly strictly observing the 
worship of Siva in his own way; but when he 
was discovered he met probably the fate of a 
martyr, which the PurAna describes minutelvp 
and concludes by saying that he was reliev^ 
bv Siva^ who took him to Kailasa. A lady W'ho 
married a Jain husband, but secretly observed 
her own faith, when discovered, was ordered 
by the kingj In consultation with her husband 
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and of the community, to be wbippoi 

in the principal »Lreet.^ of the town. It is said 
that 5 ivn answered her prayers and saved her- 
Before the birth of Basava, this appears lo 
Have been the oondLljon of the devotees of Siva. 
The pre-Basavan period is ^graphically describ¬ 
ed by the poei BhJma {136^ A^D,), the aoihor 
of^ the Baj^ttia-purjitu]. He mentions the 
existence of followers o€ ViraiaivUm^ who, on 
account of unboarabk persecutions, were hidinif 
themselves in obscure places r Basava's 
assumption of a hl|;h office In the prosperous 
reign of the Kalacurya King saved the csom- 
m unity from persecution,, for which act the 
Vira 4 ivas gratefully regard Basava as a 
saviour who preser^'ed their faith from extinc* 
cion- 


63, The Viraiaiva-dharma-jindku, p, 

t^QCSesi^? 




ImoSj a^oSj f... 

cHSe?i^ ir^ciewlsi^? 


•8 


^OaJideki tioS^^iSceS^. f!%cS 
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{icdUSiCfJxA, ?3^tSe4. Aal 

(Tsciod, Uodoj, 7?«M 

i-iocio#, tfjiJjiijirt tfcsu wocioi, 

f i &l itJociQ j, Sorfci:<Ji?S iJtJcsd srddsj 
eiAoCKirfort a^iftAdiP 2 ,=^r!'tf ^jsrfoijwd 
!gjjf4cclw(543e;ioS^? 

sij^t 

Hu^e w^^o^lJ ijjodc ^otii (?^4(i>.' 

64. BhavabhQtr& Act 11 , 

65. Gnat Epic ttf hidin^ p. 88. Mahuhhata.tiii XI [* 
iSt ^2 find XU, i6a. 

Dr, Hopkins admits that in many places there 
is confusion regardingr the ^aiv^s and 
Bauddhas. 

66. Great Epic 0/ p. 114. NisthOr* 

Nai^janiLcarya calls the Vira^ivas the Maha- 

paSupataii. Vide 

The yeddata Sira I'lraiatM 
Chi f Amo (It, p. jgS. The Virasaivas arc describ¬ 
ed in some as " Ativarna-SadA^rammah*', 
meaning; “thcj are above the Catunar^ya 
system and follow si* stages*'. Here tlw word 
A^rama seems to have been used in the sense 
of •■SthaLV, a technical term of the Viraiaivas. 

67. Chattcrjl: Kashmira Somiirn, p. ,<3. 

6S. ^ituinjtiAfiohodha, 1, p. 54 - 

69, “WT 'ifldK'dl ^ 

^ ^ I" 
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The FiraSahn SMhanta Dlptka, p. 74, 

70. The Vaaini S^stra S^r/i, p. 496; pp, 497-501. 
ffBejJS tiJttf iiQgao 

tioDwddriij c^ia- 
4l33^tl0cil{!9t,oi, ^cSjoSjSsS^ 

ecj c;3fi StSoSJag, 

eaatraCiwdrfrf'ati::- 
fJoi, starlidj <jrf :!!))1)- 

fjZijcxSiJii ^cJiijE 
Also V'ide iJ, ^ pp, 

71- Ibid., pp. 570*575. 

“Fsttci tf^?:ij, ^^oii tf©s3at>* 

►W i-tlldSJ. "a^p 

SJSf? siijaS ijciiSort Lioiiew S^dapdb|,!l 
4>oO^, i^oD«, rij|,fsSJE aiu, t4^c% ^OCJ 
AizS^ort tjsfijs at^, ^i 7 L& atj 

T 

75. Shapn^itubodha, IX^ 4 (p. 9*), 

73- Vacana^ p^ 1, 

74, Tha i^acaua SAsIth Sdra-^ p. 26. 

^rJd> cJ^rfflDESj 

Sortdi 

D^doCiay^iT^ dcdi$*"’ ” 

75. Jlixd., pp. 23-3^. 

tf;T^£S€ «f\iowS5doiidj* edj 
oijf! siuajES® ri?) ijsU^a- 

^ cJ 
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»rJj ^ed^BTL 

tSiiiFd aiBi& E^tSodoMCij, »cij 
iS€ sjcra aotijErari daJFB^ 

©ort 

ciiri^csj.’* 

AJso Vide /bid.» pp- ai-36. 


76. Ibidtf p* 6. 

“BsSjdti rfjadrt^w . 

BdjJicdi rfjri^jad- 

^CTirrjj^ia. ^JtJjSoiU 

tfsitrsigidodtioCrt 


77, Ihid., p, 3 . 

tsrt- 

rfjsoSoiaiwsiotij" wUoai. 

?99ort ^tfo^twciocio, (tjsSjcSj 

EWCSod), ©ort 4 w, 

^^raQsiej^doili, troD©ort ^- 


78 - Ibid., p. 13 . 

;So4»Qt;iidcsJ^. 'Soy^adoS^, •aoysadoil^. 
^itaosyQdod^. djarajyjii ;>f3( ti^o. 

ptsrtjd; tf5*ej?i£S^Sjeirsf^oSi^." 
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^ * Buddhist Philos^ky in /ni/Ki 

am C^Uni^ pp, 

The VAUcana A’dru, p, jj, 

Dojklcxsi 

dfsS^rt ^l^crai o^, frwptrste sijtikiffidfOrt 
^jtScT^ii »aj^, oSjEffitadotwcLi lirt- 

dw LWCii mi^l, 

tfsfiifc riorfelj dfzfgrt vSjs's^^ritfjoft 

Bi. Ihid., p. 1^, 

5ijfldA^ric? ^oCTBf^oij •n)OoSjc5oiOA)d. 
(iB353^d«^rt i#eitodo-SOAa3. (fefd' 

^Coiakd. tStwild 

Sj. p, ^ 

“^norttf rtjjfirtv tfod<Jd€ 4 oi3dJ^cj 0 'ai 

dez.. o® is, s,„. ^.4: 

rtlj.^ «M\£ft3djT3A, ®«0 O 60 S 3 JS «sjS 

olK^^, jajdocu ttld 

83. /£pf£^. ^ p, 20y 

S5« ddjSf? tseted *5^di4i t-tf ortSdcd, 

tS4 doei^odj dactisJ' 

^odiiid, w sjjd# 79 


ftOTES 


;l59«lid(So[Sjai3 tj ^ sSo 

0 $^ 

m ^ 

^adjsd, V a^ScSe? .ttdo 

^kScs Jtotf. ;4cnit?3dcJ€ eoal«j(3 ^f. 

** C*J 

^ adSodjad ^^cecJKTaaiitf ;icW 
^jorioi^.” 

S^. Ibid., p. i8. 

"tseiijsi^rtcs :iiioJjrii&asSF33J^ teS^ dee. 
v«»d(&f=rfort^jai^rn3Fd?fSo, torto crasS 

j^riF liotj dae^tfjB^tfrracrs^St^ tsu. 

tisdoj odJ5^, tiydj*^ri£v O^^nirWj 

ttd jSJBQdiForic^CTBh, djsetfcj ^4 ru 
ej d, ixJSnwn^rv, 

tsdftOi&dd, ^ ^dmir\ «iirt 
^li Ci^otii? 'XJitiJTradr; tirf^ tfvj&fflari 
^cij idaE^cdjj® xt»d od 

ww, ;iB^!^j54oiT3rl5*^ 

85. Jfijd., p. 9. 

“:i(*V ESfidedrIca df^iidosSy 

lo^diO vii. 

6ufS rfiSr^JoifTart Ocirt sJiiAjdfted.” 

86. Ibid., p. 8. 

dfija, 

do Jied? d^iTB, O^daf ?ifiSf 

odjJJS? xiiiSj Ltd? 

m 
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279^ df;T3, 

87. ibid., p. 6. 

ietid (4js?ddocSj d^o?73D 

'scidoEj^. 

motAn ^ocsd *:i(ir\& 

oudOoA; dJSfdtKi 

(^ [>» A 

88. fjpid., p. 7, 

!$&0£iaradcjj djcfss. 

37>Sf rfjafcra. a^isiFsJfJ ^jrsFoisilejd 

•sL C^ “ 

89. Mid., p. 6. 

“Jj^odriio, TioiStEii 

dtJrto tfjdijud eo^jdf? eaj ^^■' 

wdsdriOo ci uo&i«Ai «;0 'S^o- 

0^. . SiddQri 

90. I6id,, p. 570, 

‘'tjo&itM tJOlKM t36c^, d,»tc!o^ad( 

^jdj^ dxiv 

icftiiocoiE? woS^T !35Liod?^ij5?” 

91. Mid., p. 571. 

*‘t9O0&%>d f^&OliUCl 2i^03>th>, 

^ rt 

Ci^cj tjoidtio, ;?edsi)0^d 
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i^oiHjj 

tfft .jj^tirfEsn, di5(i5St)Cioo3j ” 

92. prii/ofo^jfey tH Jntliu d'tJ Ceyfmi, 

pp. 237-^A^- 

9j, .1 C/}nitractke Sii'-^'^y of L'panisadic Philoso¬ 
phy, pp. 215-232. 

Qj. Generally (he sth(>tars iitterpret Liflga as 
phallus or male gcrerattve organ. Gopmath 
Kao has ined 10 irnce ihe antiquity of Phallus 
u'Drsl'tip lo 200 B.C. in his of Ifindu 

Icoiitigraphy, \’ol. Sit ***• Ip PP- 55*5®* Some 
scholars trace ii to ?:g\-eda period by quoting 
Rg^cda VII. 2 t -5 and X. 79-3 where the word 
Si^na IS found. VJra^ivas do not accept this 
ioterpretation. They believe (he Litiga to be 
a column of light. . 

Compare the following extract from Hindinsm 
and Buddhism, \'ol, 11, pp- ‘ 4 ='* 44 ’ , 

"But though the outline of Siva is found »o 
Vcd’ic writings, later asitariiis added new 
features to his cult. Chief among these is the 
worship of a column known as the Liiiga. the 
embiein under w'hich he is mosi ixunmonlt 
adored, li is a phallic symbol though usually 
di.x'ent in appearance. The Vedas do not 
countenance this worship and it is not clear that 
it w'as even known, to them. It is not ccrtaui if 
the ^itSnadevah whom Indra is asked to destroy 
In Rgi-eda Vll. 21-5 and X, 79-3 
demons or worshippers of the phallus. It is 
first cai joined in the MahabhSrata and there only 
in two passages via, Vtl. secs. 202, 203 and 
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Xin. ^ec, i-i which appear to be late additions. 
The inference seems to be that it w^as accepted 
as part of Hinduisin just about the time that 
our edition of the Mahabharata was compiled. 
ITie inscriptions of Camboja and Champa soem 
to be the best proof of the antiquity of Lihga 
worship. A Cambojan inscription of abcnit 
550 A.D. records the dedication of a Isnga aJid 
the worship must have taken &Ofne time to 
reach Camboja from India. Some ling^as dis- 
Dovered in India arc said to be anterior to the 
Christian era* The oW theory that it (Ung^} 
was borrowed from abori^inai and especial]j 
from OravVdian tribef^ is now discredited. In 
the first place k the instances cited of phallii-' 
worship amon^ aborigma] tribes arc noT parti¬ 
cularly numerous or striking. Secondly, Hoga 
worship, though prevalent In the southi is not 
cfmhned to it, but flourtshes in aU ^rts of 
India, oven in A&sam and Nepal. Thirdly, it 
is not DOnnected w^iih low castes, with urgie&t 
with obscLTie or bloodthirsty rites or with any¬ 
thing which can be called un-Aryan. It forms 
pari of the private devotions of the strictest 
Brahmanas, and despite the significance the 
emblem, the worship olTefod to it is perfectly 
decorous. The evkIciKe thus suggests that tliis 
cuUus grew up among Brahmanical Hindus 
in the early centuries qf our era. The idea tlmt 
there was something divine in virility and 
generation already existed. The choice of the 
symbol—the stone pillar—may have been in- 
fiuenoed by two circumstances. Firstly, the 
Buddhist veiieration of StOpaSk esi^ially 
miniature stUpas, musl have made familiar the 


NOTES 


idea that a cone or ooliiinii ts a rdi^lous 
cmbteriTife and secondly the linga may be com¬ 
pared to the carved pillars or stone standards 
erected in honour of Vishnu. Some Ungas are 
car%^ed and bear one or four faceSi thus entirely 
losing any phallic appearance. The wide exten¬ 
sion of this cult, though ks origin seems late» 
is remarkable.'^ 

95. Buddhism and HiTiduism^ VoL 11, p. 142. 

96. Efrmentr of Hindu Iconography^ V'ol. 11 , Pt. I, 

p* 

97. TJie Ved^nl^ S^ra Ftraifliuo CirifAftMrri\ 
Part IT, p. go. 


“ qfTt ^ ^jTTfSr 3n^ ^ 

I ^ 1^- 

I Jr«lt ?T?T ^ ^■ 

I ^ fefdrSfTOqSl-” || 

ir*5?T?TTf^ 

I 

The l^tddntu Sdro Viraiainfa Cin£driaru\ p. 91. 
qg. The SiddhUnla Sifclpanuini 1 edited by Rari- 
basava Sastfinn p* 63. 
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** ^ ^ I 

g^; g^: II 

Vaimcani^ di^iplc of !^ti.a^Lva, explains Linga 
in ihe same way. 

“ w;mi, \ 

^smrSK ?ra i 

^Pm TO *1^ 11 

Quoted in A D^s^nftive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government colkc- 
tionSf under the c^e of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal^ by Mahjlmahopadhyaya Harapra-Siada 
^Astri, Vol lU, p. 5AJ. 
too. Ved&nta JSdru Vfra^ntra CnitAfnaiii\ p. g6. 

^ It 

101. ‘^WIITHI ^ qro^ I” 

Ibid., p. 97-Qg. 

102, The Vocuna Sdmk p- 53- 

“ftortdstuiii ;Stjii3?i ^incSesd. 

Oort^oL)^ Oort^Diu^ zib 

idfS ^di^cc^ciod Ocr^^SotjjcSj zlc^ 

dwti OorUkdjd^ dxfii cirV 

* 9 r 3 




















NOTES 


dcrtdo&ud) tizi- 

fiortdaiJJldO 3^ F^liJ^Srt^' 

Ai^f Jflfgrt .., ♦, t^oQdor Sortd 
wiOdort ^^cSj fiortdafti 3^?c£jj* 

^ tn 

103. tbid., p. 54, 

“€ortdotijc!o sdrffsdrs jidiFt). ©oridgwodi 

OorCdgu^ ddr 

vBdra. dortdctwcsj ddr 

^pcar ©oridowjdi taF^STCOoSi ctboIX 

djd €or(dasjjil> a^did^d^ 

rtjd dJ^^ld^aSi Ogrt^. -aoJ? ficrtci djEtiFd- 

piDddiJe eCddfiJ puriodj nd€c)^- 

^ *■ 

w 

■o4« Jbi'd., p. 56. 

'‘si^3^^S3^s^£eor(Cot53Cdi^©oi1d(? eifi?, 
d sSl^ SjdfSPGocTBddw ©arid?? ««;. 

e»G ^Gdod dodd ”dJsdojj d:^ 

dvjlsd Ocrtdud, 

eortd?? ifidJ f!j«Ete)j ^iertotii 
do^3.ddj a^d; 

u 

105. JbW.p p. 59^. 

“Oortd dj^tidojidi itjTii. Cgri dJ^wdtj. 
Oortd rijs^^dotiOi ^ejoj. Sort dj«?f^d«>, 
slftodj&^^e KjBdtijfe^ ddfi^d dti- 

11* 
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jf o;j 3?^; i3;ou 

ia&. f&ul.i, p. 56. 

^Siad =^(iaQij (lista ^C3 tf53a3J ^^otioi. 

rs iTOi 

ifJ^fSiD^ti^ i^s^d ^cdig 
^oalJ. ta^.d 'Si . lAi ‘sid, 

ci|j tjeifi ^d. rfj^ <^>®- 

o^dca «9?jei^«>rtca ji^oSuod 

*>e9, ttfiidiijoKt t3cdj9,? Oddd d^d «9d4. 

l» O tar # 

«idd ^orv^. ^dort dj|g 

Ta^uFc^ dor^; s^N^d ^dcsoi^.” 

fo/. Ibid,, p. 64. 

“dod^ .d€i do dd^ .d(tocii)t3t^o. ©d"^ 
d.d,. d^oSd Stoats,olnd i^doddd ■^ddil, 

U u d ti /& 

dofSj»t^^ croot3(, ©do t^dn«iA 
truod^d? © dd^?iadS, ©o^if o^odo Wodo^ 
de^o. tofid e«jA^ ^^oiiuud, 

Aoiododt? dosAd dotAAF Oadd^^^, <2lO> 
oSJoj tHSdoStdotSe^a” 

loS, Ibid,, p. &j. 

*‘©79^!T|^dod dUv^dJ» doJ:©dj>^Sd- 
dei^^. ^eoSTSdda d*rtoBj© crartdo. ^a>- 
oftawd tiDa ria^cSf? ©od4^der(:^d, 
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5u d tiocij ^(siji.Di;i£f?" 

109. Ibid.t p. 65. 

jJosj^cflSddf^, rire^ir^ 
ois'ari a^raadn^ricJi^'^ti? ^otjoSociS, 

^^(3o4iO tt-aotiwJf bf£^c^>af c? ;ijjolr- 
fi ^99 $&gc 3 ^oEti ^cil^ou tirtd 

aodooB-ao&j^ ecrt*i 

tiy^ icftijeBf? 'atiiv^jcts -s;^, 

€)ar^^qt^o^ f3fi£^obi£, 
tsjlaij^i ^iioi^rttsorti?js;j -adow^tfr® 

^^tSiiusv^TSoiio^fjd '&s^Oor( ^GU&tjS^o cJsiiJ 

EiDiud ^fais^TiocsJ^ 

] lOk tbid^f p. 64, 

d «^r^^?Soij d, 

^^rLdo OarlsJ sT® s^ 
OortdSj t.«tf, tJoiiL 

^d^gtxic^ oviOOort ^b 54 

MI, ^fei(^., p. *88. ^ 

*«^rti dsd) ^OrUsj tni&o(5 ^otid siiC 
ki)d i^d. .ici^ rio iCjoiSiiod^? erf:^d uflCd 
H^o wctJiScdw 

liDdiS a^^fod jjO *i:*3f&si^? jirin 

t?t>^, fc ti^ti^d, ?jtistorS •iJtxiio- 

?4ortsij{3?di4jf?jSr^ 

Also Vkte Vajcana^ on pp, 287-^292. 
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rf2. SiddhAnta DlpikA, p. 6 d. 

I r^. Th€ F^frariii JiSritf^ p. 54. 

SiUSuOaCBlJ 

& 3 rtd(, 

flicl Uodj 

djdipsxsQ Sortd?, ESd^rsj ?{ 

€ork3(, dsdrradfioJ^ 

dojUd 9^cc3, cfuo^Dfl ;S£] dti.” 

bl i 3 ^ 

114. A Comirucii-Be Sufvfiy of (Ipafusadic Phiia- 

Sophy, pp. 

115* The Fuirfi/[fl ^ilstfa p^ 47+ 

sicJsS^ 

aid djd ^ Sgcd^friaod t^gdirtea eIotb 

'_B 

t5<^rtrfJ9aa[J!r5, »34J^ 

rtisQd tl)£~a Co^rl ^pdj igtot:>i:^- 

dtra^. iKiilJ^ =^j%dd d^rl 

dodi dJri^fSjWJ^ 'BodUcfira. «oii^ 

difiJo ^^J5ad t3s<rt doCj 

f\otlUjd«rs, «aSj^ ort^jav*rt jsfid 

dad: tfdd«>tlis^i^ 'Spd^cJi!^. aods^ 
o?^ «o qs^ifAi tJdrs 3oAiJ4^^ esjos* 

5^t3A:ES djp^dfitfn jtodj djBo^d 

oktd^dAj^. » 3 U^ i^jsSiu- 
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siprkij ^ iJocsij^ w^csj 

A ard« 7 » 

-J rt 

i6. iNd, p p. ^9. 

Qorl 

dfSJ^ tfdiw^dSsSiS 5 s 3 ^^, « 

d^ci^o^jOni 

df dJ djo^d; dort^ 

CX] dodddo? tf dd ^iSC}f\Xlf tl 

©ortdBdS ^radi diq^d^ ^did^idro j, dio^- 
d^d& OodkU^rdj ;ddtaS3ai&o^. 
dj^Jse djj;^d®dr d^fsSort^ ®(?S 

;3735^* djo^dO 0sTldO d^d£ad^, 

^dPE^d^ ^J^^dsdd^A, d^^jd^ 

Oorid^ tidod^. «:iddd 
a^irarv, ^^od^dedQ ■aadjde ^tdv 
d^^dfidi^dj ^ra^). diars 
^□Sjf riodJdj^Jod?,” 


17. 7 fcid., p. 60. 

uj^dOjvddododOdod^ 
fiortda^?rt. TtaflrloqSdt^^doiOsSaS^ dei^ ©af^ 
de^ra ^o3j?rarisraqra ^dj^ XiejaiiJMi- 
rlra fA>^ dj^rAoii i;^r\4JE^rldr\d i^wd^w- 
©ortdjs^^il" 

iS. Stu£i/ndfiA«bj^ha, ^ (p- S5)- 
19. Ii^aslirntm ^Oii^i^fFir p^ 43. 
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120+ £o PUfk^iXTAira, pp. 30^31 + 

121. The Vacana S^tt^a SQrOy 4, 

'^tXSUj 3jS^A 1j03^ 0 

jicdrua c^^^ETBOrteTBA 

i|,aar?)Cfto^e73- tJ EiO^a 
;i:ijtJiS?Ai? eajBiiiotj (radj^jEtoiSolracSk: 
* *ii3rcidor1 wart -siSe 

133. rSe j^nubhai'd Satfa, II, p, 19*33. 

133. JiJifi-, Ill, pp. 33-33, 

The VdtaTM Ststra SHra, pp. 91-93. 

(34. The . 4 nKt»tuR'CM'dra, IV, pp, 31-37^. 

^35, The Ved&nta SSra VifaSaiint CmtSma^, p, 73. 

^ n. 69. 

126. The Anubhava SQtm^ 11^ ^t+ 
j a-. TJj4f Fdica™ ^^ira Sara^ p. 4a, 

i>aA, 

SooA, 4)an, A3 (jQdS- 

iSotwa^ d.aioirat3(C tucdf rtjBa^A t:u uod- 
feti edA 4 ji dfSoai^. 

dn^ddd&f^ rijsOcdJBA ue& 

dfA craoJi. 

t3fdocra^pf Eraoaj tiQtJ^cdjwaa^. *j 

454 ( 40 - 

€ortdjiDoOocJw*f.* 

n 

120. Majhmira Savvism^ p» 
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ifi^q PiraJfiJiairt, tranElated tvhh notes by the 
Rev. H, R. Hoisington, pi 23. 

13a. Ihid., p. 158. 

131. I^flrofrq 3 ilftra S^ra, p. 41. 


]J2. Itid., p, 40. 
133. Ibid-, p. 40. 


iS^© wotWj 

•l] 5 oi]« tjcl, 

r 1 oqS; 3 Tif^ e;j(!^dori£d ^ooTicS 

jjo&utS 

m fi ^ V 

esrfrbdcii^ ^ 

i,tj O&rtdSOccb tw eS/ 

i PS 


134. Ibid., p. 4JD( Vacina i. 

135. A CQnstrueti^js Survey of L'ponisadic 
Sophy j VfA- 111 p. 57a. 

136. Sivapirakiliomy 24, (p. tsb)* 

137* Sh'afndim bo'eJ^OT VI ^ p. 79. 

13S. Xa^bnura p, 55. 

139, Tbr FocoJ^ Sdra, p, 3^ 

£40. ib£d. t p. 95. 

141. ^iVajiVi 4 ija hodha^ IV, 3+ 

/Wdii V, 4* 

142. Sfln^bya X^drtbqt Verse 59. 

143^ Xdjfttmra 5 dtvijm^ p. 53. 

144. Tbd P'cicami S^ira Sdfa^ p,. 3^ 

145* FirtMlIom^ 54, (p, 196}. 
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(46. AbhLnava^pta m plains Sdd&ktlya 

^ ^ ?lrt srw”. 

PraL Vim. lllj i. a. 

147. The Kofutjm HiiSugCt Chapter 

The twd diffenmt copies of JCfiram Hasug£ in 
my possession do not mention explicitly whether 
Uve Sadllkhyas and Bve Kalis issued simultane¬ 
ously or one after another; bul a passage, 
ascribed to Prabhudevap deafly mentions the 
folloih'ing order of evolution of these^ 

From the MahHiJiga^ first came the Prasida- 
lihga^ which farm^ Siva S^lkhya^ and then 
the liana-Mukha of the Sadii^ivamOrtl; 
immediately after this came the letter Na, 
which manifested the SSntyatTtakaJi, another 
name for i*arfl Sakti. Then, from the Praslda- 
linga^ came the Jangamalingap which formed 
the AmOrta S^p^khya and then the Tntpurusa- 
Mukha; then immedlatdy Issued the letter Ma 
and the Adi Sakii, another name of the 
S^tlkala. From the jangamaHnga came the 
Sivalinga, which liven formed the Mortji 
S^d^khya and then Aghora-Mukha] then 
immediately came the letter Si and the loch4i- 
Sakti, and another name for the Vtdyikala, 
From the Sivaliiiga came the OuruUnga^ which 
formed the Kartf-S^^akhya and then V’ama- 
deva-Mukha; then immediately came the letter 
Va and the JnSna-Sakti, another name for the 
Pratl^lhakal^. From the Ourulinga came the 
Ac- 4 raljhga, which formed the Karma S&dakhya 
and then, the Sadyojaia Mukha; then, 
imm^Iaiely, came the letter Ya and rhe KriyA 
fiakth another name for f^ivi-tlikala^ 
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Cennaba&ava, being the disciple of Prabhudeva, 
probably had in his mind the same process of 
evolullDn, though he has not explicitly men¬ 
tioned it. In another passage of the same book. 
whUe explaining the dissolution, fie has re¬ 
sorted to this method; therefore he would not 
have meant the simuUaneous production of 
these from the form of the Mahiliiiga. 

14B, Piraiidfoiw, 3, tp. * 3 °): Kashmir 

p. 64 ' 

1.49. In the Saiva Stddhdnta, Saktis are different and 
distinct from KalSs and are products of 
Bindu. 

150, The .4 nalifujTii 5atrfl, IV, 

151. Paul Deussen; Oiillines af Inditm Philontphy, 
P' ‘ 3 - 

15a. R. D. Ranade: A Cottilfucttve Survey af 
Upatiisadic Philosophy, p. Si* 

153, Jhid., p. Si. 

15,4. Ibid., p. 83, 

155. /bid*, p. 1S0. 

156. /bid., P' as®’ 

157. Lingodbhava lilc of Siva, one of the 35 lilas. 
156. Dr. A* B. Keith: Bvddhiit PUdoiophy m /ndiu 

(Hid Ctyfort, pp, aoo-aoi. 

159. ibid., p. aig. 

160. M. M. Abhyankar Sastri: Sanskrit introdocuon 
to the StinjadiirfflttO'^SflrgraAfl, pp- 9S-101. 
(Poona, 1924). 

161. Paul Deussen: Outlines 0/ Pedanto, pp. atJ-aa. 
i6a. The PoAcodasi, 1 , 19-22 (Niroayasagar edition, 

Bombay, 1911)* 
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SiSra, p. tG (Nirn^ya^gar edhion, 
Bombay, 1911)« 

tGj. H; ^ivapirakniittn^ 9, 

(P* * 3 S)- 

164. Kfishmir Sahnsm, pp. 53’-6i. 

165. Jbid.j p. 83, 

166. The ^Rubhatiia ll^, 24^ 

1G7+ The Vac^na S^stra pp. 476-4771 485. 

t6&. F^irojoji'a Siddh^nta D^pikd^ p. 34. 

*69- The Anubhava S^tra^ V, 63. 

170. Ibid ^^ V, 61. 

171. Ibid., 11 , 7. 

The Siddk^inta AikhAmm^. 

172. The .Inubliavd Si^fra, 11^ 3-3. 

173. II, 2-9. 

174. The Faciubi pp. 

Vira^aivism, like the Advaita, holds Avidya to 
be the cause of entaogleniem m the Sams*ifaj 
but it difets from the Advaita in the idea of 
attaining release, it maintains that strict 
observance of the Vira^aiva doctrines leads the 
soul I step by step, to complete liberatiori from 
Avtdya. The soul^ when it has completely for¬ 
gotten its real nature owing to AvidySi is quite 
incapable of realising Its real nature in one 
stages therefore there should be different 
Singes^ one above the other, by rising through 
which, step by step^ it is po-Esible for the soul 
to reach realisation; therefore Vira^ivlsm has 
devised six Stages, the first of which ts calkd 
the Bhakta-sthahi, where there I5 complete 
duality; in the initial stage^ the soul under- 

afkS 


NOTES 


17 S 


stands duality better than unity 
Bhakti. devotiem, is the means by which 
soul rises. In this way duality gradually 
vaniahea and unity is achieved. 

The Snra, p. 


272. 


176. Ibld^f PP^ 272. 275* 

177. Ihid.^ p- 276. 

17S. The jlnwbfto^a IV^ 42-44* 

I7d. The Vacana pp, 

The Siddkania XII, 5, S-io. 

The j4ftijbli4ii''a Satro, lUi 3 ^ 39 - 
tSo. BhAradvaia SamhiiA, I, 10-13. (Madras 1912!. 
The idea of Prapatti b visible in the songs of 
Tamil Vaissniava Saints knowm as 
Yflmuoacarya advocates Prapatti; hut It is fully 
treated in the Tattvatraya of LokaciiTa PiUai 
and J?ahojyj Tfnya SAtu of Venka^anStha. 


iSi. BhagavadgitA, II, 54 ^ 2 ^ 
i8a. Vide Dr. Keith: Fhactsophy in 

India and Ceylmt p. ai4l 
183* Ibid.^ p. 65* 

1S4. Shid.^ pp. 6S-6S. 

PajsMwaviin?, Sfiaiifimi and Minor 
Systems, p, 193* 
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